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EDITO*B'S PREFACE. 

The collection of Mr. Hazard's writings, aow offered to the 
public, has been made at the earnest inatanco of his friends. 
Moat of theae papers, called forth hy oeoaaions, have been rathor 
printed than published, heretofore. Thoy were the productions 
not even of the leisure of thoir author ; for he has had no leisure 
— having been always entirely engaged with a very extensive 
manufacturing and mercantile businesa. 

It is of the Essay on Language, which begins the collection, that 
the late William E. Ohanning, D.D., apeaks in the following par- 
agraph of his lecture on Self-culture : " I have known a man of 
vigorous intellect, who had enjoyed few advantages of early edu- 
cation, and whose mind was almost eagrossed by the details of 
an extensive businesa, but who composed a book, of much original 
thought, in Bteam.boats and on horseback, white visiting distant 
customers." 

The editor of these papers remembers Dr. Obanning's reading 
of th 3 ess y when t was fir t p hi shed and h s effot-te to dig- 
cove the ^nonjmous hor whoae want of 1 1 ra y experience, 
evi d tl on [.o t on of t was in nt rest ng contrast, he 
thought w th ! ex ao 1 nary powe s of del cate observation 
a 1 analysis n a reg on o ly to be pe et ated at all by the 
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4 bditok's pebeacb. 

gifted of mtelleot aod the puie in heart And when he discov- 
ered Ml Hdzard he rcjoKed la Iiim ii the lepestctuiye of a 
class of men peoul ai peihaj a to America and whioh be hoped 
would meieaae in numbi-ri, who are to conTinoe the world that 
tie piaotical .md intellectual developments of the mind are not 
incompatible but may even aid each other 

Mr. Hazard, therefore, concludes to leave Itis maiden essay of 
hia phOosophic mnao in the undress of its youth ; for it is dear 
to him, not only as his first attempt at composition, but because 
it did possess a oharm, that gained for him the ad^uaintance of 
that distinguished man, who (as the editor knows), having sought 
and found him for its sake, cherished him, to the end of his 
life, as one of the most valued of his intellectual fdends. 

The E^ay on the Philosophical Character of Ohanning was 
written in answer to an appeal, from the family of the latter, to 
furnish an analysis for the use of his biographer. The request 
was founded on their observation of the fact that Mr. Hazard 
always drew him out, in conversation upon philosophical subjects, 
more than any other person ; and the essay, when written, was 
soon after printed, also at their suggestion. 

The occasions of the other essays, which were all lectures, show 
the value which the citizens of Ehode Island set upon Mr. Haz- 
ard's opinions, on all subjects, from the Pan-Idea of Judge Dur- 
fee, to the practical duties of governments and individuals. Mr. 
Hazard's absorption in business, though felt by his friends to be 
rather a waste of rare powers, intrinsically enhances the value 
of whatever he does get time to express. 

For, while soaring into the empyrean of thought, his essays 
are not the idle flights of a visionary, hut the insights of a prae- 
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tical raini3, at wort on themes which, the practical too often 
think to bo out of their sphere. They show that it is not intrin- 
sically incompatible with doing the work of this world, to inhabit 
as a home tte higher world of principle and eternal law ; but 
that the former may even be done more sueoessfully, while the 
latter is made manifest in " thoughts that breathe, and words 
that burn." 

We hope, in another year, to publish a volume, on subjects 
more obviously — though not more really — practical, than the 
papers which make up this volume, 
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LANGUAGE. 



The importance of language is at once obvious to every 
individual, and jet perhapa few are aware of the full extent 
of the^adyantagea-whichwe derive from it : advantages coex- 
tensive with knowledge, coequal with the improvement of 
mantind. Language ia the means by which aoul acta and 
reacts on soul. By it the heavenly spark of thought, emanat- 
ing from the solitary mind, inspires each kindred breast, wakes 
the slumbering fire and 1 ghts the torch of truth, which ia 
reflected from a thousand other minds, with fresh accessions, 
until its light pei vales the whole atmosphere, dissipates the 
darkness of prejudice mfuses itself into popular impressions, 
and gives distinctness to the views and opinions of the public. 
It not only enables eveiy individual to avail himself of the 
intellectual labors of all others, but it furnishes him with one 
mode of thinking for himself, and of condensing into general 
propositions the mental acquirements, which, if left in par- 
ticulars, would soon become too numerous for memory to 
retain, or so hurdensome as greatly to retard his further 
progress, It is one of the distinguishing characteristics of 
man, and it appears not improbable that to this endowment 
we owe a large portion of the accumulation of knowledge, 
power of reasoning, and greater sasceptibility of improve- 
ment, which exalts our species above the brute creation. 
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It has enabled man to form the social compact, and it is a 
form of worda, that, by protecting him from injury, and 
guaranteeing to him the undisturbed enjoyment of the pos- 
sessions, the comforts, and pleaanrea of life, obviates the 
necessity of a constant savage watchfulness, permitting him, 
with feelings of security, to abstract himself from the narrow 
concerns of organic existence, and range in the beautiful 
and illimitable fields of thought. It has thus enabled the 
contemplative mind to unite tho opportunities of improve- 
ment and the stimulus to exertion ■which are found in the 
charms of society, with the tranquillity of solitude and seclu- 
sion. It has given mankind the power of retaining all that 
the past Las acquired, and of circulating it combined with 
all that the present can bestow ; thus adding discovery to 
discovery; improvement to improvement; refinement to 
refinement; continually vivifying existence with fresh culti- 
vation ; keeping alive the germ of infinity in the soul ; ele- 
vating and ennobling its conceptions; and fostering and 
encouraging the tendency to illimitable expansion in all the 
powers of the mind. 

But it is needless to expatiate on the importance of lan- 
guage, it being so obviously and so essentially connected 
with all that ennobles our race. 

We proceed, then, to the consideration of some of the 
various forms which it assumes, among which we regard 
poetry as properly occupying the first place in point of 
time, as well as of interest. Various attempts have been 
made to define this form of language. Of these, the notice 
of one of the most prominent will be sufBcient, as the oth- 
ers, so far as we know them, are at least equally defective. 

Aristotle says that "poetry is an imitative art." The 
high idea which we entertain of the critical accuracy of this 
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great philosopher induces us to suppose that he may have 
inteaded to imply, by this assertion, that the poetic art ia, 
in this respect, similar to many others, rather than that it 
is thus contradistinguished from them. The magic of a 
great name has, however, wrought its charm, and imposed 
this statement upon us as a definition. A late writer imagines 
he has perfected it, and that poetry may properly be defined 
an imitative and creative art Even with this addition, 
poetry is hardly distinguished from many merely mechanical 
operations ; and if by poetry is meant the production of 
the poet, the definition is wholly inapplicable. 

The difficulty of determining the precise boundary b 
poetry and prose, and of ascertaining their distingui 
characteristics, probably arises from the fact, that, as usually 
exhibited, most, or perhaps all of the attributes of each, are 
found blended with those of the other, varying only in de- 
gree. It is in this variation, then, that we must seek the 
materials for a definition. 

We use the term language as applicable to every method 
of imparting ideas, and by tho term signs we mean to 
embrace not only words, but every other representative of 
ideas. 

A language of words, that is, of sounds which we pro- 
duce by the organs of speech, or symbols which we commit 
to paper, has been adopted, as the usual and best means of 
communicating our thoughts. If we carefully observe the 
operation of the mind in this process of communication, we 
shall find that there is an incipient stage of our thoughts . 
before they are connected with words. In this state 
thoughts might be called ideas, or images. The latter, 
however, ia not without its objections in this application, 
and the word idea, though it may be strictly applicable, is 
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1 IDEALS. 

jct =(0 \agiiely i=(?ociited with thoughts ^\hich hive alieady 
assumed the ftim of woids, that we deem it necessiiy to 
apply another teim, moie clearly to designate oui mentdl 
peiceptions in this latipient state, and keep them diitinct 
as objects of thought fiom the woids \nth ^hich they aio 
ultimately united We will then, call them ideah or 
pinmttee jteireptrons, by ■whit.h terms we mean to signify 
impressions of things md ill the images, sensationi, ^nd 
emotions of the mind, which ite leally indopendetit of 
woids, and, having a sepiiate and piior e\isten<^e, induce 
us to put them into language, m oidei to impart oui knowl- 
edge of them to otbeis as well as to enable ns to compare 
tbem with each othei in our own mmd One person sees a 
landseipe, and the impression it makes on his mind is an 
ideal The emotions associated with it iie also idealb, oi 
primitive pcrcejtiona He seeks corre=«ponding terms, and 
desciibes the accntiy to onothei, whose mm] ilso lei eivea 
an ile-il of it, togethei with Buch asaociitcd emotions -^ the 
ciioumBtances ex ite and these aie also ideals, for though 
in him the p^pct of languige, they aie still aa diitmguihh- 
ible fiom the terms, or signs, as my othei effect from its 
cause 

The communiLition of oui thoughts then is effected by 
each one as^ociiting the 9ime bounds oi signs mth the simo 
ideal?, 80 that the right ii=<e of them wdl pioduce the sime 
pnmitne peiceptiont!, m the mind of the heaiei as exist in 
that of the spexker In the outset, theiefoie, we obaene 
thit ideils and their signs are separate olijects of thought, 
and it is in the difleient degiees in which they aie reipei- 
tively made the objects ot attention, that we may reasonably 
expect to find the elements of the changes and modifications 
of which language ia susceptible. 
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ABSTRACTIONS. 11 

The fiist ind most ob\i us u^e of language ib to expes-i 
Bimile fai.to — to tell oui wants and namto the ocemieucca 
whiLli obseivatiou his collected This we shall call the 
lun^uigo of nauati/in The use of it lequue^ no effoit 
of imagmation or of the leiBomng powt-is on thepaitof 
eitlier the speakei or hciier but simply au exeicise of the 
memoij m iccall Uj^ eveuts aad pioduc ng the proper aa&o 
cmtions hetween the ■'ounda an J their LOneomitants Doj ait 
mg from this simplicity on the one hand bj dismissing as 
fai as piicticable the ideals and diiecting the attention 
exclusively to the terms we arrive at a mode which we shall 
call the language of abstraction 

If on the other hand the teima aie bO managed that the 
attention is diieeted principally to the ideals they call up 
01 when msteid of the mmediate ecnneetion between woids 
and ideals the a=«oc ations between the ideala themselvLS 
aie the oljeuts cf attention ^ve -iiine at a mode the veiy 
levLrse of tht foimei whioh may he denominated the lar 
guige of ideality oi piimitive peiception* and whitJi i\e 
apprel end constitutes the most impoitont chaiacteristio of 
poetiy Wo may Iring to our Djentil vision a numlei of 
these ide'Js -uiJ without using any tcims observe then 
relations to each othei, and this we would call a pioces 
of ideality or poetic modi, of mutd and it is evidently 
contradistinguished fiom the ab&tia^'t or pioaaic mode m 
which we exam ne those lelitions through the mcliumot 
substituted teims It can ex at m jeifect purity only m 
thought Any written oi iitinlate language can be but 
an approximation to it which howevei may bo again pun 
fied m the mind of the lecipiont by hi« dnmi-^sing the 
teims and retaining the ideals Poetry depending on th 5 
prominence of the pnmitive peiceptions mu'^tpiesent 01 it 
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12 POETHT. 

least use for illustration, suoh ag we perceive clearly, or feel 
strongly, and licnce its intimate and essential connection 
with imagery and with passion. The art of the poet is exer- 
cised in inventing and combining, so as to present the sub- 
jects of his poem with such vivid coloring and striking 
arrangement that they shall command the undivided atten- 
tion of the reader. But actual occurrences may occasion- 
ally present similar combhiations, and objects of equal inter 
eat. There may be poetry in circurastan es and in 
describing them, narration and ideality are bl nl 1 n n 
common language. But, even in this ease, the j w 
usea only the immediate connection between w 1 a 1 
ideals, while the poet avaik himself of the a 
between the ideals themselves, and, by this means, reaches 
those recesses of thought and feeling to which terms have 
not been extended, and secures that volatile essence of sen- 
timent, which, rjsmg by its purity above the gross atmos- 
phere of terms, can only be approached by this delicate 
process. He uses language to induce an ideal, not in itself 
important, but valued for the associations it brings with it. 
"With a cabalistic word, ho summons the half-recognized 
ghosts of departed feelings, and with the incantation of 
teims invokes a host of spirits from the world of fancy. 
And though we do not recollect the words, and cannot 
repeat the terms in that order which alone gives them 
magic power, yet the spectral or fairy forms, the impres- 
sions, the emotions, in bhort, the ideals they created, may 
he as distinctly retained as the remembrance of any external 
object which we have seen without learning its name. 

The power which poetry thus possesses of extending itself 
beyond the limits of precise terms, and of reaching remote 
ideals, through the medium of those which are within the 
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ABSTRACTION, 13 

e grasp of words, m ita most important and pecu- 
liar attribute. It is this which fits it for the communication 
of discoveries made in advance of the age. It is the recep- 
tacle of truths in their most evanescent forms,— the depos- 
itory from which abstraction is continually drawing, the 
materials for the improvement of concrete science. "When 
knowledge is advancing, the process of condensing teeps 
pace mth it. Truths, first suggested in the strains of the 
poet, imperceptibly assume the garb of prose, and become 
matters of demonstration. This mode, however, is confined 
to the immediate action of intellect upon real or imaginary 
existences ; for, when we have prepared a set of terms, or 
signs, and use them to the exclusion of ideals, the processes 
of ideality of course cease to avail us, and we are then aided 
in our progress only by the language of abstraction. There 
are cases in which this language becomes so pure that we 
pursue it without being conscious of any ideals. Mathe- 
matical analysis furnishes the best specimens of this mode, 
and, without now attempting any explanation, we will merely 
state the faet, tha.t, in this science, the mathematician, con- 
sidering only the terms, and guided wholly by the relations 
which he discovers among them, makes his way through 
trains of syllogisms, rea^^hing from the most simple and 
obvioua premises to the most remote and abstruse conclu- 
sions, without any ideal aiTCsting or for a moment diverting 
his attention. No image, no emotion obtrudes itself upon 
his thoughts, and he seems to he dealing with nothing but 
words, or with signs in a still more condensed form. Not 
even the thought of any particular quantity is suffered to 
intrude itself among the signs, from which he is laboring to 
deduce a formula, applicable alike to all quantities, His 
ideals, if such they may be called, are the first perceptions 
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14 TERMS. 

ofie^^ lelat onsao immel itely aasum ng tlii, foim of woila 
that he la not conscious that they had any prior existence 
All general popo'dtiuna must bee\piess d in this lan;cuige 
anl the jiogiess of knowledge beiiij^ fiom pditi uhi& to 
geneials little idianeement cin le irnd ■without t We 
accorlingly fin! it m a greatei oi less degiee of peifect on 

Next to mathematics some portions of metiphya a ind 
eth cs piolilly fuinish the lest ijecimens of thia mole 
When tieatmg of abstiaet pimcipleg of 'which it lu at om,e 
difficult and uselras to foim any definite images — whch 
ne thei piesent any visible foim nor excite emotion — the 
attention is more easily liveited fiom the ileals and 
directed exdusi^ely to the teimu But ■when e\ en m these 
subjects Tie approach the considention of mini as it pre 
Bents itself to oui obseivation or of moial piinciples aa 
ipplicablo to the ictual concoina of life the inefficiency of 
teims becomes a^jiient and the lifficulty of piogica&ing 
with oui thoughts lesti eted withm inch iiiiiow limits as 
they impoae becomes insuimountable Still bo fti aa they 
^0 terms gieatly T*s 'it us> They condense a subject foi a 
single teim icpicsenting certain abeti<u,t qual t e« oi piop 
ertiea may include all the mdividutls of a species Oi they 
djMde them into gieatei or smiUei divisions is the number 
of ibstnct qial tes e'^pieased by the t im is lessened oi 
increised (See table on next page ) In such statements 
•is That ■which is a necessary e^^ist^nce must always ha^e 
e\ ated space i3 i necessaiy existence therefore space 
must always hive existed the first c ills up i o ideal it 
tells us of no e\ent its tiuth or falbity is to be deteimmed 
only ly the lelitions of the terma la which it is expiessed 
aid 13 theiefcre pniely m the hngaage of abatiaction The 
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15 



last, being a conclusion growing out of the consideration of 
the tei-ms of tho other two, is of the same character. 

This is a tiny, and we fear but a faint illustration of the 
influence of this form of language in the process of thought, 
and of the power which it imparts. With this guide, the man 
of abstraction fearlessly traverses the wide ocean of specu- 
lation, in search of rich discoveries in distant climes where 
hidden mines of knowledge seldom fail to reward his enter- 
prise and toil. 

With a view of conti-asting this language with that of 
ideality, let us examine another illustration. If we say 
" That mirror is iw this room^thia room is irt this house — 
therefore that mirror is in this house " — the repetition of 
the word in in each step assures us of the correctness of 
the inference. But if we say "That mirror is in this room 
— this room is a pari of this house — therefore that mirror 
is a pari of this house," the change in terms i 
warns us that our couclusion is not a 
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Hydrogen, 
Hitrogen, etc. 
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Hornblende, c 

Copper, efo. 
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16 COMPARISON OB THE TWO. 

of our premises; and t!ie effect is, in both instances, the 
same, if for mirror, room, and house, ive substitute unknoim 
term?, which call up no ideals m the mind. This shows ua 
that, to connect the different parts of a discourse in the lan- 
guage of abstraction, we must retain the exact term? of the 
successive propositions which compose it; while, in the lan- 
guage of ideality, the terms are disregarded, and the ideals 
they have suggested are alone retained hy the memory. Tlits 
first mode fills the mind with a concatenation of terms ; the 
otlier presents to its vision a collection of images, or inspires 
it with emotion. This shows us a distinction which every 
reader may bring to the test of his own consciousness, and, 
if it be correct, he will invariably find that, whatever the 
merits of a poem may be, when any portion of it requires 
him to preserve the connection by a recurrence to the terms 
instead of the ideals, there is a c^sation or revulsion of all 
poetic feeling. By the modes of narration or abstraction, 
we are merely made to knmo the facta which are stated or 
proved ; the mode of ideality causes us to perceive and feel 
as if the occun-ences were passing before us. 

In metrical works of a philosophical or narrative Charac- 
ter, the poetry, except where the circumstances are in their 
nature and combination poetic, will all be found in the 
imagery with which the abstract truths or historical events 
are illustrated and adorned. 

The modes of abstraction and ideality being thus directly 
oppc^ed to each other, and separated by the intermediate 
language of narration, are easily distinguished from each 
other. But they are often blended so aa to produce an 
agreeable variety. The orator, especially, may combine 
them with advantage, and particularly when lib object is at 
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C0MPARI80K OF THE TWO, 
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it in its intricate paths, fatigue and perplex the mind not 
well disciplined to the task. In the form of ideality, the 
ciroumstances which constitute the groundwork of the verbal 
argument, are so ai'ranged, that their connection with tho 
result may be perceived without any conacious effort. When 
the oj-ator has succeeded in bvingiog tie subject home to the 
perception of hia hearers, the effect on them approaches to 
that of actually observing what he depicts, and produces in 
them similar emotions and impulses. He, therefore, who 
would long command the attention, and sway the feelings 
of an audience, must enliven hia discourse with an infusion 
of ideality. 

While abstraction penetrates with a single concentrated 
beam, ideality illuminates and dazzles witli a multlpljirig 
reflector, and if a ray diverge from its destined course, slie 
interposes another ideal, which reflects it to its proper point. 

It will be olffierved that the view thus fa? taken of poetry 
is independent of its usual accompaniments, metre and 
rhyme. We consider them, not as essential attributes, but 
as decorations, which it may or may not assume. 

The artificial arrangemeot of feet in poetic composition 
produces a pleasing alternation of effort and repose, to the 
organs both of speaking and hearing ; and, as the lines all 
contain an equal number of feet, similarly arranged, a rule 
IS furnished which enables the lealei to proceel ly the force 
of habit or mere imitation thus leaving the attention to be 
moie exclu ively exeited on the ideals The emphatic 
woids being manife-it make tl e sense clear an! gue pomt 
prec sion and foics to expieasion which mijrht otheiwise 
icquire to le much ■impl ficl to pievent ambiguity The 
attetit n is left "till n re Ht lile tj leeau^e e-u.1 1 l. 
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AND SHYMB. 19 

embi icts i distiiict division of tlie senae an 1 thi3 efte t ia 
again incieaael wten these ilmaiona aifi maiLeil by toimina- 
tion? similai in ^oand The last of the rhjmiiig ^^orda, 
carrying the attention hack to the 0ist presents moie of the 
subjeet at oni/S and knita the whole moio el sely together, 
inothei happy effect of thia aim lanty of irraiij,ement and 
teiminitions aiisea fiom association It is in interest 
analogous to that \\hich we feel m a stidnger who happens 
to leaemble i fiiend and which 19 so often e\i.ited hefcie we 
are u>nscious of the cmte One line enchants ns and 
mother though t bieithea not its apuit and is deatitute of 
its mtiinsic chaim imp'uta a pleasuie like that we enjoy in 
the fiist haatj glance of a poitiait where the hand of art 
has ^iven suuh espiesaion to the featuies of one we love, 
that in the fiist moment of laptuie, we perceive not we 
think not thit soul is wanting theie 

Tbeic is anothei advintage of thus lim ting the mode of 
expiession hy ihyme It checks the impetuosity cf the 
poet inil by compelling him to d«eil bnger on the =tubiect, 
m'lkea his news jf it more laiied and complete It also 
otliges him to letort to a mult pi uty of teims and jhioses, 
which will suggest mitiy new relatun^i ind greatly e\tend 
the lange oi his thought Tj these two causes he la pioba- 
bly indebtel foi the peitection of many of his 6neat ideas ; 
f 1 some of his most beaut ful analogies and foi other of 
thi'te little deliLiues of expiession and sentiment which 
p,ne an eiijuis te finish to his creations Wu wiU omit the 
considerat on of 'tome minor piints thf se already suggested 
being sufficient to show the moie important ai\antages of 
metie md ihyme in poetic corr position It miy however, 
happen, that these advantages are sometimes counterbalanced 
by the restrictions tliey impose. It is possible there may he 
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instances in which the artless grace, the native vivacity of 
freedom, may lend more touching charms, and imbue un- 
rhymed poetry with more thrilling beauty, than all tliia 
artificial decoration and refinement can bestow. 

To support this conjecture, we will offer, as a partial illus- 
tration, the first portion of Burke's apostrophe to the Queen 
of France; 

" It is now sixteen or seventeen years since I first saw the 
Queen of France, then the dauphiness, at Versailles, and, 
surely, never lighted on this orb, which she hardly seenied 
to touch, a more delightful vision." 

The first part of this sentence merely informs us of the 
time and place at which he had seen the queen, and that 
she was then the dauphiness- It is, therefore, narrative. 
But the conclusion is the language of ideality, and strikes 
us as a happy application of the poetic art. The mind, in 
progressing through it, is so happily prepared by the image, 
which having "lighted on this orb," must, of course, have 
come from another sphere, and, hardly touching it, Sits be- 
fore his imagination ; that the conclusion, which, in ordinary 
language, woulil merely have embodied the preceding de- 
scription in some delightful object of sensuous vision, now 
exerts a magic influence, and calls up the subject of some 
entrancing reyery or ecstatic dream; perchance an angel 
form, which, in some bright moment of enchantment, has 
lent its celestial influence to the illusions of fancy. His 
imagination recalls the image fresh from heaven, too pure to 
touch our earth, or breathe an atmosphcro so gross, but 
enveloped in a fleecy clond 'of heavenly element, buoyant 
with purity, and deriving a pearly splendor from its un- 
earthly transparency. The smile with which it vanished 
again beams upon him ; ho recollects the thrill of pleasure, 
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the exaltation of feeling, — 30 pure, so ennobling, eo pevvad- 
ing, that he felt as if ho were all mind, and mind were all 
refinement and ecatacy. 

The next sentence — " I saw her just above the horizon, 
decorating and cheering the elevated sphere she just began 
to move in, full of life, and splendor, and joy," naturally 
suggests tho orb of day, decorating with its beams the 
loveliness of nature in the freshness of early mom, or its 
inferior only in splendor, shedding her more mild and benign 
influence over some tranquil and enchanting scene. And 
with these scenes may be recalled those moments, when 
their purifying and exhilarating influence imparted vivacity 
and life; and the animation around ua had its analogy in 
the gayety and joy within. Such are the phantasms which 
these few words may summon from the shades of oblivion, 
and with magic power impart distinctness to the misty 
shrouding of departed feelings and forgotten scenes ; which, 
in again vanishing, are concentrated in one ideal, and pic- 
ture the young queen before ua as an angel-form — of 
spotless purity, glowing with life, radiant with joy, sur- 
rounded with splendor — imparting ecstaey to all, and 
elevating and ennobling all within the sphere of her 
influence. 

One of the characteristic qualities of this mode of ex- 
pression is the rapidity to which it excites thought; an 
obvious consequence of a multiplicity of ideals being imme- 
diately made the objects of oui- perception, without the 
usual circumlocution of examining their relations through 
the medium of terms. This rapidity is frequently still 
further accelerated by one set of expressions giving rise to 
two trains of ideals and their wide-spread associations ; 
each of which, by the delicate mechanism of analogy, ex- 
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liilittj the sulject ]ii some new poaition; sheds the light of 
lUustiit on uyon it or reproduces and adds another ideal 
to the Ils? expansive train which hears it forward in its 
alre^^y lUuniinatel path. 

When ^ e CO IS ler this effect of accelerated mental excite- 
ment and un te to it that which arises from the power of 
call Dg up iIliIs or perceptions, with all the vividness of 
reality yet divested of the modifying circumstances of real 
life we ppiceiie that we have advanced far in the discovery 
of the 'ei.iet &pimgs of poetic inspiration,— the hidden' 
soure & cf that myotic influence, which rolls upon ua a tide 
of feelings the moit exquisite and exalting, or acute and 
overwhelming 

In the langm^p oi miratajn nni cnurit is piescril nl ly 
the orlcr of events 

In the language cf ahstiaction eai^h step la contiolled by 
the terms of those which piecede it Ihey guide oui rea 
sonii g But as o'jects miy be seen and emotions felt in 
any eonce vable order of succession or Tiithout any order it 
ill so ideals then immeliite lepiesentitnes miy m Iile 
m-iunei le piesented and the poet n iy heelj follow the 
dictates of his fancy till lost m the maze* whuh he has 
rapdiy thierdel from om. bright olject to anithei ovli 
po«feied by then dazzling influence confused and distiacted 
bytheir InultitulmousanddiiOidereda'^scmblage his excite I 
fee! ngs are wio ight to a state cf mcoheicnt eneigy, and he 
eijoys r suifois a poetic frenzy. 

Ihe div sion oi classification of language which we have 
BUggestcl has Its basis in the elements of mind. Memory 
is firat supi lied by observation with facts, from which both 
reason md in agn ation draw their materials. Among these 
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Of these three divisions it may be said to be the piovinoe 
of the firdt to suggest , of the second to demonstrate an'l 
condense; and of the last to peiceive, to amphfy, to illuo- 
trate, and adorn. To make obvious the=«e canons effeof!, 
we have the language of naiiatiou, ^vhiLh is the instiument 
of memory; the lsmgu^go of abstractjon ^hichia the engine 
of the reasoning faculty and the language ot ideality, 
which is the machinerj of the imagmation 

We have thus far made no distinction between mateiial 
objects and feeling; oi in othei woidi, between the extci 
nal and internal objects of oui coosciousnes'* It is obvious 
that the former interest us only by their influence upon the 
latter; that, in real life, ceitim combmitions of the one 
produce certain states wf the other, some of which the Un 
guage of narration has no power to des ubc To depn^t 
these in their native simf hcity oi as refined and improved 
by new combinations, is the piovinue of the poet Ab a 
means of effecting this, he mike=< u«e of the en cumstances 
or the objects which ptoduce them oi of the associations 
which experience and ohseivation hue sugge'^ted It is in 
thus availing himself of the pimciple of at^ociition tint he 
so often and so happily alludes ti the effect — -notuiifie 
quently the physiological effect — of tlicse feelings when 
excited. Of this we have a fine illustiation m the expies 
sion, " All was still ; still -is the breathless inteivil betwixt 
the flash and thunder," 

To elicit these emotions m a happy manner lequires a 
knowledge, not only of the niceties of language, but of the 
intricate and delicate relations of the feelings, united to a 
discriminating taste, which neithei peiplexes by oliscuiity, 
nor wearies attention by proliMty, nor offends the vanity by 
being too minute. The poet must fiei]uently give onlj, the 
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pi'ominent ideals, and leave the imagination to supply the 
rest. The reader ivill thus have his faculties more excited, 
and fill up the blanks in a manner most agreeable to himself; 
and, revelling in what thus seem the creations of his own 
fimcy, he will cheerfully award the meed of praise to that 
which has provoked him to thought, and imparted to him the 
elevation of conscious power. We may here remark that a 
little obscurity in expression, or ambiguity in terms, when 
BO employed as to concentrate rather than distract attention, 
may greatly assist this effect, and, at the same time, repel 
the attention from tho terms to the ideals, to which they 
allow a greater latitude, but may still, in some measure, 
control. 

Extending the application of m and, at the same time, 
preventing ambiguity by skilful a n en ent and other aids, 
constitutes an important p n f h p et's art. It is this 
which enables him happ y exp what others have 
only perceived or felt. IJVe n y s metimes be led to 
fancy a connection between the undefineii feelings and 
thoughts which we have experienced, and vague expressions 
which we meet with. Writers may have associated them in 
the same way, and this reflection may illustrate the remark 
of a popular poet, that, " when he wrote very fine, he did 
not always expect to understand himself" In such cases, 
the ideals, though perceived in a state of high mental excite- 
ment, are' probably indistinct, and their associations with the 
terms used to indicate them, rather accidental than conven- 
tional, or the connection with them is so vague, so delicate, 
or so remote, as not easily to be traced by the writer himself. 
In some instances thfe would be the utmost limit of his art, 
thought penetrating so far that he could find no adequate 
means of portraying it. In other cases it might be but a 
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false glare, — an abuse of that latitude which tne poet must 
always be allowed in the i^e of language. 

Though the activity to which the mind is excited by poetic 
description obviates the nece^ity of being miQute, and often 
makes precision tedious, yet, when the subject is either suffi- 
ciently absorbing or important, the poet may present in quick 
succession each separate feature of a'particular ideal, until 
the whole is completely developed and fixed in the mind, with 
all the eircumstancea of reality ; or, he may dwell only on 
those delicate and shadowy chaj-acteristica, which, recalling 
the more obvious, suggest the whole picture, and make it 
equally perfect and distinct. That description of Byron's, 
where the image ia that of lifeless beauty and its apposite 
analogy — fallen Greece, is an instance of the first kind. 

" Ha who hatli bent him o'er the dead, 

B're the first daj of death haa fled. 

The first dark day of nothingu^s. 

The biat of danger and distress, 

(Before decay's e^chig fingers 

Have swept the lines where besnly lingers,) 

And marked the mild angelio air. 

The rapture of repose that 'b there, 

Tlie fixed yet tender tr^ts that streak 

The languor of the placid oheek. 

And — but for that sad shrouded eye. 
That fires not, wins not, weeps not, now. 
And bat for that chill, ehangelesB brow. 

Where oold obstruction's apathy 

Appala the gaziiLg mourner's heart, 

A^ if tji him it could impart 

The doom he dreads, yet dwells upon ; 

Tea, but for these, and these alone. 

Some moments, ay, one treacherous hour. 

He still might doubt the tyrant's power j 

So t^ir, BO oalm, so softly sealed. 

The first last look by death revealed ! 
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Such is the nepent of tils shore ; 
'Tis Oreeoe, bnt living Greece no more ! 
So Boldly awwt, eo deadly fiiir. 
We atart, for bouI is nanting there. 
Hers is the loveliness in death, 
That parts not quite mitli parting breath ; 
Bnt beauty with that fearful bloom, 
That hue that banuta it to the tomb, 
Expresaion'a last receding ray, 
A gilded halo hovering round decay, — 
The fiirewell beam of (feeling past awity ! 
Spark of that flame, parohanoe of henvenly birth, 
Whioh gleams, but ■warms no more ita cherished earth 1 " 

It is not our intention to attempt an analysis of the 
various artifices by wliich tiie pleasure arising from poetry 
is increased. Bnt the alluaion we have just made to one 
of tho master-spirits of the art, and the i-ecollection of hia 
poetic history, has opportunely reminded us of the connec- 
tion between poetry and love : a connection so universally 
believed, and believed to be so universal, that it has been 
doubted whether any one ever truly felt the latter, without 
some disposition also to the former. All — no, not all — 
the heart which has been petrified by avarice or corrupted 
by vice, whose sentiment and vitality are destroyed, may 
resist, or, rather, not feci its power — - but the most abstract 
reasoner is not proof against it; the coldest mathematician, 
or the yet colder metaphysician, yields to ita genial influ- 
ence. Suddenly affected in a manner which he deems un- 
accountable, it ia to him as though some law of nature had 
varied from its uniformity. Unaccustomed to such freaks 
of the imagination, he is unskilled in controlling them. 
Instead of being governed by bis judgment, he seems im- 
pelled by some invisible agency, and the power of mystery 
is thus united to tlie spell of enchantment. His previous 
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di c jl nc if mil \ djid accustomed eciutuv :>? ltd act i 
gene onlj to hWoliteii his suijiise and to iiicieise the liifli 
culty of a ntioml lolution The more he coatemphtes it 
the stiangei and moie peculiiJ his cT<e appeals IJct 
douhtmg that he had before known all the qualities of the 
human mmd he k leadj to ascribe thia new influence to i 
supeinatuial ctuse and if such i vision as we hive befoie 
endeavoied to sleth should meet his ivondenn^ g'wie he 
may miagme ™ yes imagine himself under the care ot i 
guanlian ange! who has suddenly impaited to him an eleva 
tion ot soul purity of sentiment and delicacy of feeling, 
ne\ ei befoi e vouchsafed to moi tal All the tei ms hy which 
other men might m some degiee expiess their emoticns are 
to him cold abstractions ; he has already appropriated them; 
he has before located and limited their significations with a 
rigorous accuracy and precision which render them inappli- 
cable to a new and expanded feelmg. How, then, is he to 
express himself? The language of ideality is his only re- 
source, and is naturally adopted ; for his warm imaginings 
are primitive perceptions for which he knows no conven- 
tional signs. The solitude of his feelings finds relief in tlie 
objects around him ; for all nature speaks the silent elo- 
quence of love. Purified and exalted, those feelings are as 
inspirations from Heaven, and he takes pleasure in tracing 
their resemblances to other manifestations of the Source of 
ali. His emotions are too strong to be repressed; too ethe- 
real to find utterance in the common forms of discourse ; too 
highly prized to be lessened by such diffusion. Throughout 
the worlds of matter and of mind he sees the beautiful, 
the delicate, the grand, the vague, and the infinite, with 
quickened powers of vision. He delights to dwell on the 
analogies they present, and to trace out the metaphors they 
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suggest He is treading on enchanted ground. He feels 
the force of those inviaihle links which unite the spiritual 
with the material world. Those mysterious aasociationa, by 
which the most ethereal modes of ideality are connected 
witii external forms and appearances, are shadowed out 
before him. He compares the emotions of his heart to all 
that is glowing and ardent, and the object of his affections 
to all that is pure and lovely in nature. He is thus intro- 
duced into the region of poetry, and his unskilful efforts in 
the use of its appropriate language often make him appear 
ridiculous. Added to this, he is acting under an excite- 
ment not imparted to those around him, and under circum- 
stances, for which deductions from the past furnish him with 
no rule of conduct. He has already questioned the omnipo- 
tence of reason, and doubts the integrity of the magnet 
which has been his guide on the ocean of life. Unaccus- 
tomed to steer by chance, he acta either witii that embar- 
rassed indecision or restlras energy, which has given rise to 
the assertion that the most sensible men aj-e the greatest 
fools in love, — an assertion which would perhaps be more 
just if limited to men of the greatest reasoning powers. 
His mind, however, crowded by a rapid flow of ideals, seeks 
relief in a corresponding flow of words, and when these in 
their turn become too impetuous, or make harsh discoi'd 
with thoughts attuned to love, he instinctively opposes to 
their vehemence the artificial obstacles of metre and rhyme, 
seeking, by this harmony of arrangement, to make them con- 
sonant with feelings which fill his whole soul with music. It 
is then the proper language of ideality — or poetry. Would 
it be wonderful if a man, thus suddenly metamorphosed, 
eliould question his identity? or, the habit of reasoning 
3* 
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Iieing Btill left him. that he should argue, that ho. who ivas 
oace proof against the charms of poetry and the fascinations 
of music, who would turn from the loveliest of nature's 
scenery to examine a triangle or a sophism, could not be the 
same person as he who is now warbling rhym^, and feast- 
ing his imagination with objects before unnoticed or un- 
known? 

" Aeenstomei! evetj thougbt to proTe, 

And by fixed rules each, ffeeling try — 
He might aaoribe it all to loye. 

But cannot find a reason wlij." 



Wb have seen that poetry, which term we now use as 
synonymous with the language of ideality, has only a re- 
mote and vaguely defined relation with words as generally 
used. This renders it difficult, if not impossible, for the 
poet to teach to others the knowledge of his art. Perhaps 
be himself does not analyze the process to which he is 
indebted for his inspirations; but, even when he is fully 
acquainted with it, the want of a direct and immediate 
mode of communication will present a serious obstacle to hia 
imparting the secret of his power. 

In the language of narration, the teacher may inform his 
pupil of tho arbitraiy but conventional connection between 
the terms and the things signified ; or he may explain to 
him the necessary relations between the terms expressing 
the premises, the intermediate steps, and the conclusion of 
an abstract argument; and so instruct him that he may 
apply terms in a similar manner. But he who would seek 
an explanation of poetic imagery, or any other form of the 
language of ideality, must consult his own feelings ; and 
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his facilityin understandingit will depenlo the ell 
he has bestowed on these germs and vines f tho ^^1 1 h ch 
in cultivated fertility and vigor, put fortl num e leas t«n 
drils, uniting them all by delicate, elastic nv s le tw n igg 
in one inseparable, tangled, yet free and flow n^ ex e 
ranee. Who, for iasfanee, that had nevei known the m 
gled emotions of suspense and awe, or some analogo s 
sensation, could understand what was meant hy the h eitl 
less interval betwixt the flash and thunder ? The et 
pression "breathless interval" would be to h n peifectly 
unmeaning. And suppose we should attempt to enlighten 
him. We might tell him that the phenomenon alluded to 
sometimes caused a momentary suspension of respiration. 
Our pupil would, no doubt, be astonished at the fact, would 
hold his breath, and thus get the new idea that lightning 
sometimes produced an unpleasant feeling of oppression 
about the region of the lungs, which he would probably 
ascribe to the efiect of electricity. We would then strive 
to rectify his mistake, and to explain to him the correspond- 
ing emotions of the mind ; but here, after exhausting all 
the appropriate terms which common language can supply, 
we should find that there were some of those emotions for 
which it had no appellatives, and which no appellatives could 
convey to one in whose mind they had not been impressed by 
experience or analogy; or which, at least, they could not 
shadow forth with all their delicate eharacteriatica and finer 
influences. Here, then, our illustrations would fail ; but, to 
the initiated, the expression "breathless interval" calls up 
all that may have been felt from the occurrence of the reality. 
It accommodates itself to the actual feelings, and is equally 
applicable to the strong and vivid emotions of the one, or 
the weali and glimmering sensations of anotlier. Such 
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expressions revive in every one the thoughts, the feelings, 
the unexpressed and unexpressible ideals he has respect- 
ively realized, or would realize, if the occasions, which 
the fancy of the poet has depicted, were presented in their 
reality. 

If these considerations give us some idea of the language 
of ideality, they also suggest that it has its source in the 
deepest recesses of mind, and springs from those feel- 
ings which stir and qaieken the soul, and the aspirations 
which lead it forward into the infinite ; that the cultivation 
of these always elicits it, and that being thus the expression 
of the inherent and imperishable properties of the soul, or 
the consequence of their improvement, it must expand with 
it in its every state of existence. 

It may he objected that this consideration is leading ug 
beyond the proper limits of philosophical research, But 
some gUmmering rays still light oar path ; and we will 
illustrate our meaning. Does temptation assail us ? Tlie 
gratification which is to be the result of yielding to error is 
presented to onr thoughts, and so absoils our attention that 
we do not see the more remote and less dizzling conse 
quences. But, if reason is permitted to tiacc them all jn 
the language of abstraction, or if ideal ty deln ejtes the 
whole picture, the illusion is dispelled. On the otl ei ban 1 
does virtue prompt us to a good and generous act? She 
calls to her aid the very feelings which are to reward it. 

The application of these fa^ts to our argument must be 
obvious to all who believe in communications from the spirits 
of another world, and especially to those who also believe 
that some of these spirits have the will and the power to 
thwart the designs of Deity, and that, from the creation of 
the world, they have maintained a not altogether unscceesa- 
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ful strife with Omnipotence for the mastery of man. To at 
least a portion of these, tlie facts we have mentioned may 
appear to lead «s to the conclusion that the language of 
ideality, in its purest form, is the language of the higher 
orders of intelligence. To others it may still appear a 
visionary speculation, a baseless hypothesis, or vague con- 
jecture. But, far as it evidently is beyond the reach of 
rigid demonstration, permit us for a moment to examine its 
probability. * 

The hypothesis that death annuls all consciousness of our 
present state of existence, and all the mental qualities here 
involves that of annihilation. Or to suppose that 
consciousness of the present state, while tho 
qualities of mind are still retained, is supposing what is 
exactly equivalent to the extinction of one soul and tlie 
creation of a new one of tlie same material or essence. A 
moment's consideration will convince us of the correctness of 
these positions, from which wc may fairly infer that the 
soul, in its separate state, retains the qualities and prop- 
erties it here possesses, and the consciousness of having 
here enjoyed them. Analogy, too, clearly indicates that 
the faculties which we have been perfecting here should not 
be lost Natuie is always caiefal of even what is much 
less precious than intellect and moral feeling Retaining, 
then, these qualities, and having tbis remembrance of the 
past, IS it not exceedingly piob-ible that some of the 
same souices of enjoyment, which have contiibuted to their 
happmcis here, must continue to constitute a portion of the 
febcity of the fatuie? Now, one of the most puie and 

• The reader will observe that tliis essay was pnblislied iu 1836, long 
before tie outburst of what are called " spiritual maoifestatione " at 
present, and that our author in not ciissassing those curious phenomena. 
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u Hoy 1 g atifi t ons i> ises fiom tho mp o em t of o 
ntellectual ani moial q nl t es by adva g n Lro ledge 
We all know 1 ow m ch tl is is iccele ated I y commun on 
v, th each othe and yet how m ch t s etaaded ly tl o 
ml) gu ty a 1 i ef6 ency of wo da &o much a this the 
aae that m ny ac ences aie now o ly advan ed by so al 
\anc ng 1% a i^e ^s to mp ove the n e a of thou^] t an 1 
enable 1 nunle of k nl ed m ils to c mm c te the r 
vie s ani con e t te t! e r }.o ver oa the s me po t B t 
even when s c es? h s c ow ed these effo t3 bj the d 9cov 
e y of 8 e ne r t th 1 o t slowly s t i ffased how long 
hofo e t enl {^1 1 tl o j hi c m nd Tl e la ga\ge of 
mathemat cs s loul te Uy the mo t expl c t a I 1 est 
ailai ted to ts s bj c of a y wh ch e poise s in 1 y t the 
contioversy amon^ tl cotemjor r ? of Newton ah ns us 
that there was one of h a 1 aeove ea * n that sc ence tl a 
reasoi ng of wh eh was prono ced tallac oua by mathe 
t c ans of ackno ledg d le rn g n 1 acnteness and wh ch 
very few of its no lebS learned BUppoiters then cleaily undei- 
stuod ; yet, from the improvement in the modes of illustra- 
tion, it is now made familiar to schoolboys. But genera- 
tions passed away before it admitted of being thus easily 
imparted and uodei-stood; and, in sciences of less perfect 
adaptation of language, the diffusion of truth in the higher 
departments is still slower. 

If, from what wo have said before, it appears probable 
that there will be some mode of communion hereafter, does 
it not now seem equally probable that, in that more perfect 
state, we shall potsesa a means of social intercourse free 
from ambiguity ; that the pleasure of advancement will be 
sed by its consoLjaent acceleration; that, when de- 

Floxions ; now called Differential Caloulus. 
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prived of tlie material organs, words and signs will no 
longer be employed ; in a word, that the language of ideal- 
ity, which a partial improvement of our faculties has here 
elicited, will then be so perfected that terms will be entirely 
dispensed with, and thought be communicated without the 
intervention of any medium to distort its meaning, or sully 
its brightness ; that ideas will flow directly from mind to 
mind, and the soul be continually exhilarated "hj breathing 
a pare, congenial atmosphere, inhaling feeling, poetry, and 
knowledge ? 

This conjecture derives a further plausibility from the 
consideration that our present language seems especially 
adapted to things material ; that in the purely physical 
sciences we can communicate ideas with great accuracy and 
precision ; that the difficulty of doing this increases in pro- 
portion as our feelings and the qualities of mind enter into 
the subject to which we endeavor to apply it, and that, when 
they become exclusively its objects, it almost entirely feils. 
Poetry has accomplished much more than other forms of 
language in portraying the passions, sentiments, and all the 
more striking and complicated mental phenomena ; but even 
that has shed but a feeble light over a small portion of this 
interesting field of research, and in bright, but fitful gleams, 
shown the undefined vastneBS not yet explored. Our pres- 
ent language, then, is wholly inadequate to a subject which, 
of all others, must most interest a world of spirits, as if it 
were intended only to carry us to the point from which we 
are thence to start — to give as a glimpse of the infinite 
regions which imagination has not yet traversed — the ex- 
haustless sources of thought which mind still possesses ; the 
language of ideality having here accomplished just enough 
in the exhibition of the subjects of our internal conseious- 
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ness to iissuro us that it poasesses the elements of a power 
which, when matured, may become the fitting inatrumont 
to gather the treasures of that unexplored immensity. But 
may we not go further? May we not say that we have even 
here a foretaste, or, at least, a near approach to that angelic 
pleasure? Have we not witnessed the sou!, in all its purity 
and vigor, throwing off the trammels which words impose on 
its highest action; and, as if anticipating its conscious desti- 
ny, in a transport of impassioned thought and feeling, almost 
entirely discarding the usual mode of expressing them ; when 
the eloquence of the eye anticipates the tongue, when every 
feature kindles with emotion, and the whole countenance is 
as a transparency lighted with its glowing conceptions? 
It is then that terms are most nearly dispensed with, and 
it is in this sympathetic mingling of thought and senti- 
ment that we enjoy the purest poetry which warms the 
soul in its earthly tabernacle. Those who have known the 
raptures of such converse, and have felt its exalting influ- 
ence, will regai-d it as worthy a place in a higher sphere, 
and be willing to admit it to their most entrancing reveriea 
of elysian bliss. Does not this view lend a delightful con- 
firmation to our hypothesis? But the argument derives 
yet additional strength from the consideration that this 
faculty, ~ this power of silent yet vivid expression, — 
seems somewhat proportioned to moral excellence, or increases 
as the spiritual predominates over the material part of 
our natures; that in nwrat men it is at best but dimly 
visible; that, in those of the finer grade of intellect, 
whose feelings have been cultivated, whose purity has 
never been sullied by corroding care and ignoble pursuits, 
nor their sensibility blunted by too rude collision with 
the world, it is more apparent; while in the sex of finer 
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miiukl, who are eJevated above these degrading influences, 
whose feelings are more pure, whoso sentiments ai'e more 
refined, and whose spirits are more ethereal, it manifests 
itself ^vith 2, softened splendor, to which that of angels may 
well be supposed only another step in the scale of a mag- 
nificent progression. 

It is to the superiority which woman has in this expres- 
sive language, — to her command of this direct avenue to the 
finer feelings, — that we must attribute her influence in re- 
fining and softening the asperities of our nature. And it is 
owing to the possession of this element of moral elevation 
that, while the finest and strongest reasoning of philosophy- 
has, in this respect, accomplished so little, woman has 
accomplished so much. She possesses not the strength 
which has been exhibited by some masculine minds, nor per- 
haps even the brilliancy which has emanated from others ; 
but the influence which the sexes respectively exert on 
society, appears in strange disproportion to the apparent 
causes. The one is as the sun which sheds his strong beams 
upon the waters, and the waves proudly reflect his dazzling 
brilliancy ; the other, as the moon, whose milder light melts 
into the ocean, glows through all its depths, heaves its 
mighty bosom, and elevates it above its common level. The 
refined subtleties of arj Aristotle, or the glowing sublimities 
of a Plato, though prraented to us with all the fascinations 
of a high-toned morality, and clothed in the imjiosing gran- 
deur of a lofty and commanding eloquence, are dim and 
powerl^s to that eSusion of soul, that seraphic fervor, 
which with a glance, unlocks the avenues to our tender- 
ness, which chides our errors with a tear, or, winning us to 
virtue with the omnipotence of a charm, irradiates its path 
with the beaming eye, and cheers it with the approving 
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smile of loveliness. And hence, too, it is, that the degree 
in which this influence is felt, and its source appreciated, is 
justly considered as the test of civilization and refinement. 
Is there not in this mild, gentle, silent, persuasive, yot dia- 
solying and resistless influence, a charm which bears witness 
to its celestui chiiacter ' Do we not recognize m it a sim 
ilarity to that of heaven 7 And if wo have aecribed it to its 
piopei ciuse do;,? not this similaiity at once stamp our 
speculation if net with the seal of a monl certainty at 
least with the impieas of a cheering piobability ' 

It IS apparent that the languige we have endeavored 
to poitiay B thit of the futuie "ftate ^sould emliaco 
ttij,t of na.iiu.titu an! thu-* to the imagination unit* nicm 
oiy with its pre icqustes oV cmtiou mi attention But 
wi.- lie awaie that a diihculty may heie occiii to the meta 
physician and thit othets may be ready to in^uiro how 
sjme of these v e^s can be leeoncded with whut we befoje 
asseited ot the necessity of the language of abstiaetion in 
advancing knowledge To the lattei we wculd obaeive, 
that it is principally in the physical and intellectual sciences 
that this language is so indispensable, and we have already 
labored to show that it does not hold the first place as a. 
means of moral culture. But to both we would urge that 
the necessity of the language of abstraction arises from the 
weakness and imperfection of our present faculties. If wo 
could conceive of generals — of a whole species — as we do 
of an individual of that species, and retain distinctly a long 
series and combination of them, abstractions would be unnec- 
essary as a means of thinking. It is our weakness, o'nly, 
which obliges us to use symbols accurately defined, which, 
being condensed expressions, are easily embraced by our 
limited powers- 
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To obviate this necessity, it may at first be supposed tliat 
a new faculty must be given ns. But we believe that even 
this hypothesis may be dispensed vdth, and, in lieu of it, 
■would suggest that, if the fiwsulty of attention were so dis- 
ciplined and improved, that, when we considered the image 
of any species, we could at pleasure and with eaee direct 
that faculty only to the characteristics which belong to all 
the species, and divest our idea of those which distinguish 
it from the same species, it would be precisely what is now 
gained by the substitution of terms for abstracted qualities. 
It would be free from those incidental associations, which 
produce error when they enter into the elements of a gen- 
eral result. And is it too much to suppose that, when no 
longer engaged in the diasipating cares of this life, nor sur- 
rounded by the distracting influences of the material world, 
our power of attention should become so perfected that we 
could then discover the relations among our perceptions 
without being obliged first to express them in abstract 
terms, and thus the language of abstraction and all the 
power which it imparts be merged in that of ideality ? 

All modes of language are then united in the antici- 
pated language of heaven. Let us for a moment endeavor 
to form some idea of this combination, from the consideration 
of its distinct elements. 

We have already remarked, that observation, through the 
medium of memory, furnishes the materials for both the 
reasoning and the imaginative faculties ; and we may fur- 
ther observe, that, without a sufficiency of the solid realities 
which it supplies, the first would expend itself on chimerical 
and illusive theories, and the latter on weak and vapid con- 
ceits. There evidently is, in the union of ideality and 
I (or, to speak of the faculties, instead of their 
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means or mode of action, in imagination and reasoning com- 
bined), a. peculiar adaptation to the advancement of knowl- 
edge. The one supplies the deficiency of the other. Imag- 
ination, by her superior quickness and greater reaoh, extends 
her flight far beyond the limits to which science has extended 
her empire. She penetrates and pervades the wilderness of 
the unkiiown, and frequently catches the first glimmering of 
truth, or shadows out the yet dubious relations between the 
moatiemote itleas, long before the approach of slower-paced 
leason ind thus guides the latter on the way, and fa«ili- 
tites hci pi ogress to more certain discoveries. It was thug 
that the poet first pointed to the position of a twinkling star, 
whose lay, ?ent forth at creation's birth, had not yet reached 
the eye of grovelling mortals, and the probable existence of 
which, astronomy has since put forth the powers of abstrac- 
tion to demonstrate. 

The language of leil ty ] jcifet m juportion tj tl 
facibtiea i\hich it giies for joitiaymg thoi^hts m tl i 
inupient state By retoitmg to its vaiious expedients tie 
poet e'^hil its casual ind even indistinct issociations is thoy 
exist m his own mini which findm^ plae in other mm U 
and biightenmg m then course lesuit m tiuths confiimel 
by common opinion ind expeuence Theie issociations 
when tiaced out are cften found to depend on «ome lenl 
— though peihips lefoie unnoticed — connection tie dis 
co^ery of wlich is thus added to the common stock of 



In the followm^ motance we iie male to aasoi^iate crime 
ind miieiy by haiirg them presented to om mental vision 
shi udel 11 tlie ^uie 1 tellectuil ) ).htnc a 
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" Hia intfilleot so bright, tliat it could ehcd 
A lustre o'er ilie darkest deeds of ocime ; 
So dazzling bright that it at oaoe could dim 
The ^ghC of mortals, and ^m human goxe 
Enshroud llie misery ifaelf produced." 

We are aware that it is now too late to treat tbo connec- 
tion of crime and misery aa a truth in the poetic stage of 
knowledge. It has advanced nearer to the sphere of cer- 
tainty, and we offer this instance only aa an illustration of 
one of the modes in which such truths first find utterance, 
and finally become embodied in the generally admitted max- 
irns or scientific theorems of succeeding generations. It is 
thus that the imagination is continually extending the vague 
boundaries of speculative science, while abstraction is as con- 
stantly following it up, hy advancing the limits of probabil- 
ity and extending the less distant verge of demonstration. 
United, tbey enlarge the sphere of knowledge, fill it with 
the grandeur and magnificence of truth, and throw around 
it a garniture of all that is beautiful and sublime in the 
ideal. These faculties are seldom found united in a high 
degree of perfection in the same individual, but wc hope we 
have already made it appear at least possible that the 
obstacles to their union hei e are obviated in the hereafter; 
that the unahackled spnit may theie possess a quickened 
observation, fumiihmg an exhaustle^s supply of the new 
and wonderful, on which reason shall poui the sparkling 
brilliancy of demonstration, and which an active and versa^ 
tile imagimtion shall adorn with the effulgence of poetic 
imagery, culled fiom cieation'q vist expanse , ind, by their . 
combined influence, that e^eiy idea will be presented with 
the vividness of fancy, the cohcience of reality, and the cer- 
tainty of demonstration, and imparted with all its primitive 
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fulness and Rplewlor , that theie, the same mJnulual miy 
unito conccnti iteJ iittuntion ivhich, like peifeet -iiaira, ob- 
serves all around it, with an imagination whose telescopic 
glance reveals the mtrat distant mysteiies of nature's am- 
plitudes, and a power of leasoiung that shall bimg every- 
tlimg to the test of micioseopieal exammation What a 
cnmbmation ' "What a manifold fitness of puipose ' What 
a power is thus presented ' It lucieases while we contem- 
plate it It expands Tihile we stiive to giasp it with oui 
feehle faculties, until it seems cop itfnsive Tvith thit houud- 
less region which is to he the theatie of its action, and its 
limita elude the eye in the shades of lofimtj 

The phenomena of sleep miy elufidate the effect which 
we have ascribed to the ahstiaction of ■^piiitfrom mateiial 
mfluenoes It may, in all that relates to oui argument, he 
considered as a partial death, which abstracts us from the 
realities of sense, which abuts out the physical woi'ld ; and the 
attention, being thus freed from tlie distracting inSuence of 
suiTounding objects, acquires a concentrated energy, giving 
us that command of the processes of ideality which imparts 
such unearthly vividness to our dreams. The connection 
between reason and imagination is not yet eufSciently com- 
plete ; we are not sufficiently bahituated to dealing with 
ideals completely detached from signs and reality ; some of 
the faculties necessary to a perfect action are dormant ; and 
hence incoherence and error are most frequently the conse- 
quence.* But the great activity of the mind, the facility 

* The appareat incoherence of drenins is probably Terj muoh exagger- 
ated by our yiewing tliem «s abstract cpcrntions of tbe mind. Knowing 
tint cur sensos afe at Uie time inert, we very naturally olass tliem with 
IS whieh we are oooustomcfl to pursue witli tbe least 
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ivitli wliicii it accomplishes many intellectual operations, 
and the unwonted vigor of its perceptions during tliis 
., may assist ua to some faint idea of 



reference to Eeaaation, and supposa Uiaj ahouM be connected by the same 
Irins of association ss govern this claaa of our nuking thoughts. Tlicse 
filing to account tbr their singular ooml)! nations, they appear mysterious; 
but the difficulty will in, very many instimoes be remoted, if we loolt upon 
tiiem as uaitations of the effect of sensation, or Meals whioh the inoreased 
Tigor of tlie imagination, ari^ng from causes already explained, enables 
it to produce witJi great celerity. IVhon ne olasa tliem nith abatraction, 
wa state thorn in terms, and, in the relations of these terms, seek the asso- 
ciations by which one idea has been made to follow another. In tliis ive 
are of oourse baffleiJ, but objeala, events, emotions, of their immediate 
representative, ideals, may aoorue in any concdvable order of snccessioa, 
and in our vpaking reveries are sometimes recalled ivitJi soarcely leas 
incongruity than they assume in dreams. In dreaming, these ore some- 
times mingled 'nith trains of abstraotion, which, being expressed in terms, 
produce a heterogeneous mass of reasoning and imagery, the attcmtion 
often osoillafing between the two, so that, in the order in which they occur, 
they appear in strange confusion, when, if separated into two dlstinot 
trains, the one might assume the fbrm of abstraotion, and the other be 
nithin the usual limits of ideality. It is possible that when we dream of 
using terms (of reading, for instance) that vfe do net always do it, — tiie 
ideas, the manner, the sensations, incident to reading, all'takiiig the form 
of ideals. However this may be, it cannot bo dcnibted that this element 
of ideality preponderates in our dreams ; and hence the effect of applying 
the rigid laws of narration or abstraotion to this poetic mode of mind. 
Many of our waking reveries, and some wi'itten poetry, would not bear 
the application of such a test. The foUowmg instance is selectfid as one 
of the most oommoQ and simple forms of what may l)e called incoherent 

The narrator dreamed that he was settling a mercantile account. Hav- 
ing completed the additions, he said the balance is two hundred dollai-s, 
to which I must add the interest, — all the angles of a triangle are equal 
to two right angles, which makes (ha balance just two hundred and twelve 
dollars. He awoke, wondering what tie theorem had to do witli the bahicoe 
of the account. But when awake, tlie presence of a geometrical work open 
at this theorem, might have tbrced it on his senses between the premises 
■whioh he hod stated and the conclusion which he had in view. Had on 
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li t n ] f t alienation from all tliat is material 

m y fl t 

Til a 1 1 as nt mode of investigation, which the mind 

ft t t n the form of ideal conversations with absent 

f 1 W n ve them present, state our own views, 
and imagine what they would reply. From the knowledge 
which we have acquired of their intellectual habits, we adopt 
their modes, and endeavor to get into the same channels of 
thought which they would pursue. We follow them to their 
conclusions, and modify our own accordingly. The advan- 
tages which r^ult from this practice are similar to those 
which arise from the actual interchange of sentiments and 
opinions with the persons supposed to he present. We are 
led to view the subject in various aspects ; and we feel, to 
a sufficient extent, the excitement which usually arises irom 
real conversations upon subjects and with individuals of our 
choice. In sleep, — that state which most nearly approaches 
to that of death, and in which the spirit acts most independ- 
ently of external circumstances, — this power of adopting 
the thoughts of our friends is so greatly increased, that we 
hardly suspect it of being the same which we exert in our 
waking reveries. How often in oiir clreams are we surprised 
at the turn given to the current of our thoughts by a re- 
mark which we imagine comes from some one present! 
Sometimes, when dreaming that we are engaged in argu- 
ment, and when we suppose we have demonstrated our posi- 
tion, we find our confidence shaken hj some new view, or 
some argument presented so suddenly and so unexpectedly 
that it seems impossible that it should have had its origin in 

ideal of any object usually oonneoted with ncoonnts Oiu3 presented itself, 
its intrusion miglit haye passed nnnotioed, or as no more than a oonimon 
and natural ooouirenee. 
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our own minds. It seems strange that our own thouglit 
ebould come thus unexpectedly upon us. But we are some- 
times no less surprised by a new view suddenly occurring to 
us when awake ; and that which surprises us in dreaming 
is but a new view, to which we have been led by imagining 
how another would look at it. These views, and the terms 
in which they are expressed in our di-eams, are strikingly 
true to the modes of thought and expression usually adopted 
by the persons to whom we impute them ; and while, in 
many instances, if we had met with tliem when awake, ne 
should without hesitation have ascribed them to the same 
individuals, we are struck with the fact that they are widely 
difiecent from our own accustomed modes. 

Such dreams present another phenomenon, still more 
remarkable and mysterious. In some instances we do not 
immediately understand the connection of the ai-gument, 
■which we think we have heard from the lips of another, 
with the subject under discussion. The question arises, 
how could we have ourselves framed the ai^gument without 
having perceived the connection ? Is it that tlie views, 
which we thus perceive tlirough the optics of another, flit 
before us, as our own waking thoughts sometimes do, without 
our being able to arrest them ; that we get a glimpse of an 
idea and of its application to the subject, then lose it, and 
are obliged to reexamine bufoie we cin again perceive the 
connection ? We confess thit this is not a sufficient expla- 
nation of all the facts of this kind withm our knowledge, 
and we apprehend thit most peisona will be able to call 
to mind some, fui which it does not iurnish a satisfac- 
tory solution. But th it the mind his a power, by which it 
can, in some degiee avail itself of the aid of those which 
are absent; by which, though it cannot perceive their 
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thoughts, it can determine what they probably -would think, 
if the subject were presented to them ; and that thia power 
is manifested in a much higher degree in that atata of miod 
which approaches most nearly to that of its separate con- 
dition, appears to ns io indicate the existence of a latent 
faculty or sympathy, by which, in a more perfect state, 
each mind may avail itself of the thoughta of others without 
the medium of terms. 

Will it still be said that this is but an erapty speculation, 
having no practical application? To us it seems to bear 
upon a subject of great importance, and one in which ail 
must feel an interest. We regard it as a ray of light 
gilding the closing scenes of life, and dimly revealing a 
connection with that future, whore we delight to group all 
that ideahty pictures as lovely or ennobling, and where 
we expect to realize those visions of pure felicity, which a 
partial cultivation of our spiritual nature has here shown to 
be congenial to its highest development. But how few, even 
of such natures, contemplate these delightful anticipations 
unalloyed with painful apprehensions ! The isolated para- 
dise they gaze upon is beautiful, but appears to be surrounded 
by a troubled and unfathomable abyss. It is the distance 
at which they locate it, and the dai'b mystery which super- 
stition has thrown around it, which fill them with gloomy 
forebodings. Whatever, then, has a tendency to destroy 
this illusion and exhibit, however obscurely, the channels hj 
which the present flows into the future, gives confidence to 
hope, and disarms death of doubt and despair. Such we 
believe to be the effect of contemplating the nature, and 
observing the influence, of the purer forms of ideality. 

On this subject we apprehend that much error prevails. 
However higlily wi-ought the popular notions of the future 
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may be, they are generally of that vague and unaettled 
character which produce little or no practical influence. 
They interest only those feelings which are acted upon by 
the power of mystery ; and even the virtuona shrink from it 
as from a dreaded unknown. It is indeed to them an empty 
speculation, having no higher influence on their tboughta 
than the baseless visions of hope or fear can produce. But 
such views as the ono we have endeavored to exhibit, give 
this airy nothing a local habitation in onr hearts, turn 
illusion into reality and body it forth in all its brightness ; 
extend our thoagbta and our aifectiona to another life ; attach 
to it all the interest of a future home, and identify it with 
all the glowing anticipations and noble aspirations of the 
soul, — enabling ua to see the connection between our present 
and future existence, as clearly as we perceive that between 
youth and age, and to estimate the influence of the one upon 
the other, with as much certainty as the boy can anticipate 
tlie effect of youthful virtue and exertion on his futui'e 
manhood. And it is the extension of such views that can 
alone dissipate the gloom which hangs over the entrance t« 
futurity, and so strip death of its mysterious terrors, that 
we shall view it only aa an event in the life of the soul, 
which increases its vigor and introduces it to a higher field 
of action. It will then appear as little moi-e than a line in 
the path of our advancement, marking our entrance into 
another and a better territory, where the efflorescence of a, 
milder clime bursts upon us ; where the alluring paths of 
ideality never lead to eiTor ; where the frost of care and the 
blight of disappointment are unknown ; but where, in the bland 
influence of a perennial spring, the flowers of fancy are 
continually opening from the buds of feeling, and at the 
same time maturing to the fruit of knowledge, refreshing 
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and invigorating the soul with new and varied manifesta^ 
tions of iDeauty and excellence. 

It may be apprehended that the tendency of such views of 
future happiness, and such unalloyed confidence in ita being 
the immediate effect of the separation of what in us is pure 
and spiritual from wbat is material, would be to render us 
dissatisfied with our present condition, But, even in regard 
to things temporal, bright anticipations do not make us less 
happy ; and if they sometimes induce a restless, feverish 
anxiety for -their attainment, it probably arises from an 
impression that the season of their enjoyment is limited and 
will be shortened by delay ; whereas, in our contemplations 
of eternity, although we may not be able to grasp its infin- 
ity, we are impressed with a consciousness that it is long 
enough for the fulfilment of our anticipations, at whatever 
period they may commence. It may also be remarked, that 
the increase of happiness, arising from that mental and 
moral cultivation which enables us to form these brighter 
and nobler views of our destiny, is more than sufficient to 
make us satisfied ; it gives zest to life. To a mind thus 
accustomed to observe its own progress in virtue and excel- 
lence, there can be nothing terrible in that event which 
merely accelerates it. It is only those who are entirely 
absorbed in transitory pursuits, having no participation in 
the delights of a cultivated mind ; no idea of bliss purely 
spiritual ; no conception of a heaven not material, that the 
change wrought by death is associated with all that is 
gloomy and appalling. Remove from them the material 
world, and nothing but a feai-ful blank, an abhorred vacuum 
remains. Engaged only with objects of sense, ideality haa 
not revealed to them the more exalted sources of interest, 
and the idea of separation from all that has engrossed their 
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thoughts, fvom all that has made mind manifest, miist 
appear to them soarcelj less dreadful than annihilation. If 
such be the condition of those who have neglected to improve, 
the case ia yet worse with those who have perverted their 
highest powers, who have called them into action only io 
degrade them ; who have known and felt the powerful work- 
ings of the spirit, but only through its influence on lacerated 
feelings, its convulsive throes to extricate itself from the 
degrading shackles of vice, and its ineffectual efforts to rise 
and expand in its proper sphere. It ia here that ideality, 
still vivifying and giving intensity to the feelings, portrays 
its darkest picture. 

We have, before, incidentally remarked, and at the same 
time attempted to explain the fact, that poetry is the source 
of feelings the most exquisite and exalting, or acute and 
overwhelming. We ascribed this to its power of calling up 
ideals with all the vividness of reality, yet divested of the 
modifymg circuiasta.nce8 of real life. We have since pointed 
out other causes of its increase of power, particularly those 
which we have supposed to arise from the separation 
of the soul and body by death. Tracing it in its progress, 
we see it, while yet within reach of our finite faculties, 
becoming a source of pure, unspeakable enjoyment to the 
elevated and virtuous ; but it is an equally efficient means 
of punishment to the degeneiate spirit. . It reaches our 
inneimo''t feelings and puts m action all the dormant 
elements of pleasure oi pirn We know not tiiat any 
description of spnitual punishment has yet gone further 
than to pictuie in thit figuiative language in which ideality 
IS 80 freiJiuently embodied what we here observe. We 
heie see thoi who aie degialcd by avarice incessantly 
turning the iion wheel the mui of low ambition forever 
5 
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rolling up the recoiling stone : he who seeks gratification in 
the perversion of his moral feelings, is continually drawing, 
from the welb of pleasure, vessels which will hoM no water ; 
and the heart and spirits of the voluptuary are perpetually 
renewed, only again to he preyed upon by the vultures, 
satiety and remorse. I'hese are indeed but pictures, faint 
pictures of the mental inquietude, chagi'in, and desolation, 
of the bitterness of disappointment, and the reproach of con- 
science, which in this life attend transgression ; producing 
in the vicious a mental degradation, a hideous blight, a 
loathsome leprosy of mind rotting in endless decay, which, 
however pride may conceal from the world, or however he 
may strive to blunt his sensibilities, and to stupefy and 
engross himself with the distractions of sense, still rankle in 
his bosom, or in the anguish-riven countenance give con- 
vincing proof of the immutable and immediate connection 
between vice and misery. He may observe the aggravation 
of suffering which solitude and seclusion produce in himself; 
or tiie effect on others, when the certain proximity of death 
has destroyed all interest in foriner pursuits, when shades of 
hoiTor are darkening sublanary scenes around him, and the 
mind, no longer buoyed up by the levities and engrossments 
of the world, reverts to itself, and there meets the long-smoth- 
ered, the avenging secrets of the past, just bursting their chains, 
with resistless energy overpowering the soul, and exhibiting 
themselves in the diabolical contortions and horrid writhings 
of their victims. These effects of a partial withdrawing from 
material things furnish him with data, from which he may 
calculate with something like arithmetical precision, the 
climajc to which this suffering must arrive, when the mind 
is entirely deprived of its present resources ; when it can 
no longer drown an upbraiding conscience in the tumult, 
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nor divert attention in the bustling pursuits of life ; when 
tlie host of vile recolkctions, the remorse and bitterness of 
the past, are mirrored back with multiform and magnified 
reflection in the maddening anticipations of the future, or 
depicted with all the vividness of a dream, yet with all the 
coherence and all the consequences of reality; when the 
fire, which has long raged within, has burst its earthly 
bonds, and displays its volcanic energy in the uncontrollable 
ravings of torturing, frenzied feehnga ; while, from the abyss 
of the past, lava torrents of reproach and shame whelm the 
soul in a guilty delirium, and visionary and dreadful phan- 
tasms mock ita nightmare efforts to escape these emanations 
and shadows of itself; all acting upon the fermenting ener- 
gies of a mind nervously awake to the exigencies of its 
condition, and wrought to its utmost intensity, — not with 
the buoyant excitement of hope, but with the dreadful 
agony of despair. Will not the consideration of this rapid 
progression hurry him to the result, and force upon him 
the conviction that he has within himself, in a eormpted 
heart, a degraded intellect, and brutal passions, the crude 
elements of a hell, more terrific than any which has been 
realized from all the physical torture which superstition has 
conceived or fanaticism attempted to portray ? The fact that 
he haa already witnessed its commencement, and the convic- 
tion that its consummation depends only on the stability of 
the laws of nature , (or, aa we would rather say, on the 
continuance of the uniform modes of Deity, of which we 
already h9,ve the evidence, and can, in some degree, 
estimate), gives it an appalling certainty. We know 
that its fulfilment will be but the natural effect of causes 
which are attested by human consciousness, and hence 
we perceive that it needs not a special interference of 
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Deity to accomplish it, lufe tliat it would require a miracle, 
perhaps more than a miracle, to prevent it. 



The Jmagioation being the most eacuraive faculty, and 
describing that which it rapidly glances over, by analogies 
to what was before known, and by refinements of the lan- 
guage which already exists, has a gieatei celeiity than 
reason, which fuUows nith assuied and ciutioua steps, and 
has to adapt a language of teima to every new discovery. 
The foimer aweej>s the distant veige of the dim horizon, and 
communicatea the lesults of hei desultoiy search, in shadowy 
foims which the latter condenses into teims, and brings to 
the test of a moie ciitical examination h^he then embodies, 
organizes, and extends her dommion over the newly- 
aequiied territory, forming oa its remotest confines more 
distant stations, fiom which fancy may again take its sur- 
vey, and extend its hoiizon, till yet moie lemote legions are 
embraced 

In the natuial older of events, then, ideaJity precedes 
jeasoning , and if poetiy has not always presented the fiist 
indications of remote truth, it is because of the supeiioi dis- 
cipline and perseverance of men of abstraction , or, peihaps 
oftenei, because hei own votaries have abandoned thm high 
office of telescopic observeis, and mgloiioasly contented 
themselves with a moie humble and limited occapation of 
then talents Happy moitala ' who, with the most exalting 
and soul-kindlmg endowments, with poweia which might 
eTCit a happy and immoital influence on the destinies of 
man, aie stili content to tiead the level and beaten track of 
unambitious life who find ample amusement in gathering 
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the flowers, and picking up the pebbles they cliancc to meet 
with ; and sufficient excitement in the dubious and epheme- 
ral fame whioh may attend their success ! They suffer them- 
selves to be quietly enslaved by these sweet enticements, 
and enervated in gentle dalliance with such pretty toys ; 
their souls l<Ke the power of lofty efibrt ; they shrink from 
the contest, and are no longer candidates for eternity. 

Some of these, more skilled than others in the mechanism 
of verse, form insignificant trifles into poetic kaleidoscopes, 
where they appear with all the charms which varied 
arrangement and multiplied and harmonious reflection can 
bestow on such common-pla«e materials. We turn them 
round, and are amused for the moment; but change itael:' 
soon ceases to be novelty, and even variety becomes monot- 
onous. He who aspires to immortality, must add to these 
every-day beauties of nature more rare and costly mate- 
rials, derived from less accessible sources. He must labor 
in the mines of thought, and give the extracted gems the 
soul-lit, sparkling polish which genius can bestow ; and, from 
ocean-depths of feeling, bring pearls of purity and loveli- 
ness. He must cultivate an intimacy with nature in all her 
forma. He must gambol witit her in her frolics ; he must 
meditate with her in her tranquil scenes ; or rush with her 
into the tempest, and witness the strife of elements. With 
her he must seize the roaring ocean by ite mane, and min- 
gle with the lightning, and hold communion with the thun- 
der of the storm ; or, with nobler eflbrt and higher aim, soar 
aloft on the aspiring wing of fancy, and, with the unshrink- 
ing eye and daring hand of genius, cull the radiance of the 
welkin arch, and bring its star-lit splendors, freah and 
sparkling, to adorn his page. With soch splendid materials, 
he must illuminate and adorn the path to those dktant 
5* 
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trutli^, which Lis tu seaioliiiig \ision his first distinctly 
revealed to himself alone These he must am^jlify with the 
poweis of that language which is eiclusively his own; a 
language whioh, tiee iiom vulgar asaociatioES, ele\ate3 the 
reader into t> higher puiei, nobler region of thought His 
discoveries aie piimitive perceptions, and n slilfnl use of the 
language of lieility, can alone enable him fuUj to impait 
them to others. By this he exhibits them i^ith the im- 
press of his own intellect and sensibility. He portiajs them 
as they exist in his own mind, with the same viv:d coloimg 
and sparkling i^diance, illustiated !iy atiiking analogies, and 
connected Tilth d-iTOCntions so varied and diffusive, that, to 
the utmost stietch of vision, they pretent new and delight- 
ful combinations, and in the farthest outlme seem still 
expanding, like the inappreciable and intangible emotions of 
music. 

' ' The inappreciable and intangible emotions of music, ' ' — 
these words have produced an efiect which we have already 
ascribed to the language of ideality. They have led us on 
to a point from which we have a glimpse of another bright 
realm in this unexplored wilderness, in advance of that 
in which we have already expatiated. It is the connection 
of poetry with music. If we have observed the fitness of 
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wlnth we heie enjoy, and with the hmited meini which wi- 
hpre possess of imjjaitiog the^e emotions, the sounds hy 
^hich they aie uauilly comniumcateii lenuire to he dwoit 
upon and lined The mind at e-u-h successive vaiiation 
pauses to examine the aensition, mikea tn effoit to identify 
the indistinct ^^ooiitiona which seem hoveung aiound it 
and needs to dwell on them foi i moment befoie it can be 
satisfied thdt they aie tooetheieal to he tully appieciated by 
ita blunt sensibilities, and too vast to be embraced by its 
hmited comprehension. It is a series of excitements, bji 
induced activity to which the soul is wrought without any 
conscious effort of its own. But suppose music divested of 
its sounds, which absorb a portion of the attention, and 
these unmingled emotions to be immediately imparted to 
spirit, when the concentration of attention will admit of 
their passing in rapid and intensely exhilarating succession, 
while the increase of its powers enables it to follow and per- 
vade the circle in which each expands itself in feeling's 



The associations of music with sounds is so general, that, 
to some, even the hypothetical separation of them may 
appear preposterous. We, however, think it perfectly con- 
ceivable. We apprehend that the composers of music* must 
have the emotions independent of the sounds, as the poet 
has the ideals independent of the terms ; and we believe that 
Shakspeare's denunciation of him who has not music in his 
soul would have been more justly applied to those who are 
destitute of these innate emotions, than to those who, from 
organic defect, or perhaps from being conversant with a 

it works after he had ceased -to Iiear. 
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superior harmony within themselves, are less inSueiiued hy 
mere sounds, however mellifluous and delightful to hetter 
ears, or less cultivated sensibilities. 

In defence of the high station which we have asaigaed to 
musical emotion, we may remark, that it is in the highest 
exaltation of mental action that these emotions are most 
perceptible. The effect of refined music is very much 
enhanced, when the mind is under the influence of some 
absorbing sentiment which concentrates its energies while it 
withdraws it from narrow, selfish considerations, and 
inspires it with generous feeling. It is then that the fine 
tones within, responsively swell the harmony which blends 
with them from without. We find this to be the case, when 
it is kindled into enthusiasm by the high and hallowing 
emotions of virtuous love, when our conceptions of loveli- 
ness, purity, and bliss, so far outstrip our powers of expres- 
sion, as to belong rather to the empyreal evanescence of 
music, than to the most ethereal forms of poetry. When 
this sentiment reaches a still higher elevation, when Infinite 
Groodness becomes the object of devotion, we find music, in 
some of its forms, almost universally associated with it. It 
exhibits itself in the rude worship of the savage, and attunes 
the heart of the most cultivated and refined sensibility. We 
find it in the devout homage of the heathen ; and it lends its 
mellowing infiuence to the forms of a more enlightened 
religion. It softens the stern rigidity of the anchorite, and 
instils itself into the pious meditations of the disciples of a 
milder creed. It is an elastic element of mind, which 
adapts itself to the various conditions of humanity. Among 
savages, it manifests itself in rude, barbarous sounds, which 
appear to have more connection with physical than with 
mental exercises. From this low state it rises, through the 
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;es of cultivation, to that divine liarmony of 
tlie spirit, which imparts such a delightful charm, such 
kindling rapture to the silent meditations of the eoliglitencd 
mind; and which, while in the outward creation it finds for 
itself innamerable types and resemblances, admits of no 
generic sign, and no external substitute. 

We may here observe an effect of language, in all its 
material forms. Like the mechanical powers, it gives its 
efUciency ; but, liko thtm, only at the expense of time. In 
the language of nai-ration, the memory is assisted by having 
two separate objects of attention, either of which will recall 
the event or subject spoken of In respect to the language 
of ahstraotion, years have sometimes been employed in set- 
tling the terms of a proposition. This induces a more crit- 
ical examination, and a more thorough acquaintance with 
the subject. In examining the relations among terms, many 
others are discovered, besides those for which we aie partic- 
ularly seeking. We have already mentioned the effect of 
metre and rhyme in restraining the impetuosity of the poet, 
and giving fulness and variety to his views. In music, 
there appears to be a yet further application of this princi- 
ple, and an extension of it to the recipient, by dwelling on 
the sounds of this artificial arrangement In all these 
forms it retards us. It is always an incumbrance, but, like 
the lever, an incumbrance which our weakness renders 
essential. 

We have now seen language, in its simplest form of nar- 
ration, elevating us above the brute creation, to social and 
intelligent beings. We have observed, that, in the form of 
absti'action, it becomes an engine for the acquisition of geii- 
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era! knowledge, and thus carriea us th I tl t, 

of improvement, but one in which narrow 1 11 ] 1 i 

inate. We have remarked that it atill t i ] h 

intellectual and moral advancement and h 1 

ing views pass the boundary of common d 

it becomes elevated to poetry, Tvhich w h 

be perfected where spirit is purified fiom II 

in It future state to receive an accession of j w 

ing the preceding forms. And we have g 

combination may, in a yet further stage f 1 

etherealiaed and sublimated to the more j 

of music, which, though here but a vagu d m 

may yet be the firat indication of what tl 

bodied in the most comprehensive, perl j fi t m 

tions of truth and beauty. This pvogres fac 1 1 t I by 

the generous feelings which carry us bey d tl 1 ttl 1 

of common afiaira, and particularly by th t m ts 

wliich elevate ua far above them ; for it nly h f 

tber and higher departments of thougl t th t 

pelled to think only in the poetic form of 1 1 H t 

is that this faculty is so often first devel j 1 1 1 

"That feeling ft-om the Godhead caught. 
Has won from earth each aordid thought," 

making us conscious of a happiness too generous and 
exalted, too pure and ethereal, too vast for words to express. 
The effect of this expansive sentiment upon the modes of 
thought and expression is one of the most striking illustra^ 
tions of the theory we have advanced, and as such deserves 
a farther notice. In its moat romantic, and also its most 
ennobling form, it is the result of all the estimable qualities 
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which tlie excited imagination, of tte lover can. combine, 
embodied and harmonizing in some pleasing object, which 
has, in some generally unknown manner, excited the first 
emotion. When tliese perfections are different from any 
which we are conscious of possessing within ourselves, we 
have no means of measuring their extent, and the imagina- 
tion may expand, without limit, to meet the soul's concep- 
tions or wants. The superiority of mind to matter, and 
the greater expansibility of ita qualities, indicate it as the 
only teiTestrial object capable of exciting this hallowed 
emotion ; and the diversity, which is a necessary clement of 
perfecting it, is found admirably designed in the modifica- 
tions of the masculine and feminine characters. If these 
views of the romantic passion are correct, it is evident that 
the imagination will almost immediately bave filled the 
measure of this ideal excellence ; that it will have reached, 
and even gone beyond, the tangible object of ita adoration ; 
and hence, although it may stiil retain all that it has 
gained, that object must lose its power of impelling it for- 
ward in the flowery paths and bright creations to which it 
has introduced it. We trust that we shall not be suspected 
of intending any disparagement of the sex, from whose 
purer spirit first emanated the spark which kindled in the 
breast of man this ethereal flame. It is much that woman 
has made us aciiuainted with one of the infinite tendencies 
of the soul, to fill the never-ending expansion of which she 
must be more than angel. 

Must this in8uence, then, be arrested, and the conseq;uent 
improvement cease ? Has this spirituality been awakened 
in the soul, only to shed a momentary gleam of romance 
over the realities of life ? Analogy rejects the idea ; it must 
serve aome higher purpose. And, observing the law of 
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progression, is it not obvious that this finite feeling may be 
merged in the love of that which is infinite, and, in the 
attributes of God, find an illimitable field for its expansion, 
where every new elevation but reveals more to admire, 
adore, and love, thus forever presenting a standard of su- 
perior excellence, and forever winning us towards perfec- 
tion ? There is, on this account, a manifest advantage in 
the Deity not being pi-esent to our senses in any definite, 
tangible form. His power, wisdom, goodness, and every 
perfection, are manifested to us only in the beauty, gran- 
deur, and designs of his creation ; but these evidences are 
so obvious, so numerous, and so varied, that every one may 
discern the qualities and combine them, so as to form the 
precise character which will correspond to his own idea of 
perfection, and which he can moat admire, love, and adore ; 
a beau ideal, in which increased clearne^ of perception will 
only discover new beauty, and on which he may forever 
expatiate, and yet not sum up all its excellences ; in which 
his admiration will be perpetually excited hj new and 
delightful discovery ; which will continually adapt itself to 
the change and enlargement of his views of perfection, and 
appear more beautiful and lovely the more he contemplates 
it. His most exalted conceptions of excellence may here 
always be realized ; and this mode of mind is love ethereal- 
ized, love sublimated to devotion, resting not on the fleeting 
shadows of a feverish imagination, but on the infinite and 
immutable attributes of a Being, that can never be the sub- 
ject of those changes and misfortunes, the thought of which 
will sometimes break upon the transports of the most impas- 
sioned lover. The thought of one beloved, and with whom 
fancy has associated every human excellence and angelic 
loveliness, has often elevated the mind above criminal or 
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ignoble conduct ; and, if religion had done no more than 
furnish us with an ideal in which we group every perfec- 
tion, she would still have done much to purify the heart, 
ennoble the mind, and hleas and protect our race. Whether 
the object, with which we associate this ideal excellence, be 
human or divine, the effect of contemplating it will be the 
same in kind, though varying in degree ; the tendency ia 
either case being to produce that elevation of soul, purity 
of sentiment, and refinement of feeling, which are the nat- 
ural guardians of virtue. It ia in this view tliat we may 
realize the fulness of an apothegm of Madame De Stael, and 
perceive how much more tlian the mere truism is conveyed 
in her expression, "to love God ia still to love." We again 
repeat, that to a mind accustomed to ohserve and to con- 
template its own advancement in this delightful progress, 
there can be nothing terrible in that which merely accel- 
erates it. 

The observed connection between refined intelligence, 
enthusiasm, love, poetry, music, and devotion, bears a 
striking analogy to that so often noticed by natural philoso- 
phers between heat, light, magnetism, galvanism, electri- 
city, vitality, and the nervous fluid. An ingenious attempt* 
has not long since been made to elucidate the latter, by a 
division of matter into two classes ; the one, called common 
matter, having the property of concreting by an attractive 
power; the other, or ethereal matter, having the property 
of expanding by an inherent repelling tendency. All the 
phenomena alluded to, and indeed all other in the material 
world, are referred to combinations of these two, varying as 
the one or the other predominates in a greater or leas 

* Ultimata Pi'inciples, etc., by Lardner. Vanusum. 
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dcgrco. Pursuing the analogy, we may divide our moral 
nature into two elemeuta ; the one having an influence to 
contract, and keep ua within the narrow limits of gross and 
grovelling occupations, and to which wc may ascribe all the 
selfish feelings, which have no higher object than physical 
existence, or sensual pleasure, and which, if unaided, even 
in the best estate, reach no higher elevation than mechan- 
ical reasoning ; and refer the greater refinements of reason, 
and the generous and exalted emotions of enthusiasm, love, 
poetry, music, and devotion, to the predominance of a finer 
and purer essence, already exhibiting its infinite tondency, 
and destined, when freed from ita connection with the gross 
and sensual, to expand in the purer regions of an undefined 



The calculations of avarice, and the sordid maxims of 
selfishness, are easily embraced in finite terms ; and the 
language of abstraction, even when directed to more enno- 
bling pursuits, has a constant tendency to narrow the path 
of our advancement, and lead us to subtle, rather than im- 
pix>ving results. The processes of ideality, on the other 
hand, are constantly widening and giving us more expanded 
views. We would therefore suggest that the latent connec- 
tion, which exists between the purer feelings and sentiments, 
arises from their all fiowing from this source, as well as the 
property which they consequently have of gratifying our 
desire for the infinite. Thus, for instance, arises the asso- 
ciation of music with devotion. The fgrmer consists of 
sounds so contrived that no one appears ever to reach an 
end, but to elude us rather than to cease, and these in forms 
so varied as to create the impression that they flow from 
some exhaustless source j while the latter is an analogous 
system of ideas, expanding without limit and modified with- 
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out end, and so habitual is the asaociation of sounds with 
ideas, that the recipient of the former often erroneously 
Bupposea he is possessing himself of the latter. Music may 
thus satisfy the infinite tendencies of our nature, without 
affording it any substantial nourishment, and thi^, instead 
of imparting energy to those exalted feelings, create a mor- 
bid sensibility, producing disease, debility, and decay. 

If, however, the state of feeling which is produced by 
symphony, is similar to that which best appreciates moral 
excellence, music may he useful in religious exercises. It 
may assist in unfolding the moral harmonies ; and, if the 
state of mind, which observes tho delicate relations of 
sounds, is analogous to that which perceives the delicate 
relations of ideas, it may he useful in education. But in all 
cases care must be taken that it be made U means, and not 
an end. Thers are other sensible phenomena which arc, 
perhaps, even more generally associated with devotional 
feelings than music. The vast expanse and endless roar of 
ocean, tho never-dying murmur of the forest, mountains 
piled on mountains with no visible limit, the scenery of a 
nocturnal sky with its countless host of stars filling im- 
mensity, all awaken emotions which we feel to be closely 
allied to those which arise from the contemplation of the 
goodness and attributes of Deity. They all exalt to solemn 
thought and heavenly musings. There is infinity in all. 

We have seen that language is one principal means by 
which the ethereal principle is first elicited, and that, by 
embodying the results of the processes of ideality, it sus- 
tains it through successive stages of improvement, until it 
expands itself in devotion, where it may forever continue its 
progress without an'iving at any limit. 
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Observation ia the first faculty brought into action, an^ 
is Jor a time a sufficient source of mental excitement. The 
child is pleased with every novelty ; we may see him sound 
his rattle, pause, and shake it again, to assure himself that it 
ia the effect of his own volitions, and he is thus continually 
exhilarated by the acquisition of knowledge, and the discovery 
and exertion of his own powers. His store of facts accu- 
mulates, the circle around him ia culled, and a necessity for 
claasification and invention (the two earliest stages of rea- 
soning and imagining) is at once produced. These enable 
him to reduce his particulars, and to form new combination 
of them. His mind expands until these appear too limited, 
and reason begins to form universal pi-opositions, which are 
among the earliest indications of its infinite tendency. 
These, however, relating only to things in themselves finite, 
fail to meet the wants of his opening aoul. The infinite 
begina to claim his attention. He fixes upon tlie most 
expansive of terrestrial objects, upon mind, but in a form so 
differing from his own, that he may conceive of it as imbued 
with qualities far surpassing any which he is conscious of 
possessing, and yet not feel himself comparatively degraded 
in his division of the apecies. This, as we have before 
explained, forms the poetic stage of his advancement. The 
finer feelings of his nature are now developed, and expand 
themselves with a rapidity proportioned to the vast range 
here opened to their exercise, until even this fails to meet 
their wants. The universal mind alone remains ; and here 
all the infinite tendencies of the soul now expand them- 
selves ; here refined intelSigence, enthusiasm, love, poetry, 
and devotion, are united in a delightful harmony — blended 
in one heaven of feeling.- The religious sentiment is thus 
fully developed by the union of all the pure and infinite 
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tendencies of the aoul, which, traversing the finite, find no 
other sphere sufiiciently comprehensive for their full devel- 
opment, and nothing which harmonizes wholly with their 
nature, but the manifestations and the attributes of the 
Godhead. In this combination the ethereal principle largely 
predominates, and the expansive tendency becomes so strong, 
that neither human force, nor human ingenuity, has yet 
been able to control it. It has been loaded with the chains 
of tyranny ; it has been retarded and shackled by creeds ; 
it has been diverted from its proper objects by cunningly- 
devised forms, and gorgeous and imposing ceremonies. It 
has been wickedly directed to inexplicable mysteries, and 
wasted in the vain endeavor to elicit truth from terms which 
contained no meaning. But, in despite of all these obsta- 
cles, it has advanced. It has set at defiance the power of 
princes, and broken the fetters they imposed. It has put at 
naught the subtlety of priests, and, with the energy of enthu- 
siasm, penetrated beyond the forms and mysteries by which 
they have sought to conceal truth ; and it has proclaimed its 
discoveries from the flames which surrounded it with glory, 
and shed lustre on its revelations. The only mode of pre- 
venting the development of this expansive principle is, by 
destroying some of its elements, or by taking away some 
of the steps which are essential to its progress. The exper- 
iment of shackling the mind with prohibitions, preventing 
the acquisition of knowledge, and restraining the reasoning 
faculties, has in part succeeded. But the step, thus re- 
moved, is too short to leave an impassable barrier. The 
mind gets over the abhorred vacuum, and its weakened ener- 
gies expand beyond it. It is by removing the next and 
greater element of our advancement, by destroying the 
influence of woman on society, and with it the generous 
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eraotions, the exalting influence of love, that the progress 
of mankind has heen most efFectually checked. It is only 
where the fcmaio character is so degraded that its ethereal 
influence ia no longer felt ; only where from infancy man 
has been taught to look upon woman aa a soulless toy, and 
woman to act aa if unconscious of a, higher destiny, that thia 
sign of divinity has failed to exhibit itself The aame effect 
has been elsewhere produced by her exclusion from society, 
and by resorting to physical deformity, of a kind producing 
sloth of body, dependence, and consequent want of mental 
energy. Restore the soul of woman, and the Mahometans 
would soon have a better and a brighter revelation. Suffer 
the feet of Chinese women to grow, and the men could not 
long retain their grovelling, slavish dispositions, nor the 
government its narrow and exclusive policy. 

It is worthy of remark, that a religion adapted to the 
wanta of the ethereal nature, must, like that nature, possess 
a susceptibility to never-ending expansion. It must con- 
tinually exhibit a higher and better state of existence than 
that to which we have arrived ; and consequently, the pro- 
fessors of such a religion will always be manifestly short of 
its teachings, while the professors of a rigid finite system of 
ethics may fulfil eveiy tittle of their law. The Christian 
dispensation certainly appears to possess this wonderful 
adaptation. Its broad principles include the i^hole duty of 
man, and apply in every situation and in every stiaie of his 
progresfflion. Like the Source from whence the> cmamtt, 
they always fulfil our views of perfection. It wpio to le 
wished that the views juafc stated would account foi rf.ll the 
acknowledged dedication of those who profess to be follow- 
era of its great founder. How delightful would it be to 
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draw at once an illustration and a confirmation from si\oh a 
fiict ! How encouraging to believe, that, because we had 
improved and were still improving, the horizon of perfection 
recedes ! We fear, however, that we must look to other 
causes, for at least a portion of the disparity, between the 
profe^ion and practice of Christiana. 

But the application of this subject, and of some of tlie 
principles which this investigation of it has elicited, is so 
universal, that its full development would embrace all 
knowledge, and leave no department of mind unexplored. 
Leaving, then, this vast field of speculation, we will return 
to the consideration of some points, more immediately con- 
nected with the two principal forms of language. 

The language of ideality admits of an almost universal 
adaptation to every grade of intellect. It calls up emotions 
sach as the realities produce. It fits itself to the compre- 
hension, and fills the capacious as well as the contracted 
mind. If the difiiculties, which our imperfect modes of 
communicating thought here present, were removed, so 
that every mind might at once be easily made the recipient 
and dispenser of ideals, the disadvantages of inferior intel- 
lect, considered in its relations to society, would bo in a 
great measure obviated. The less would then impiit to the 
greater a measure which itself did njt po^esa and thus ill 
be fitted for agreeable communion with eich other. 
Besides, as the gratification of impirting oi rci,eiving 
knowledge is in well regulate 1 mir Is just l^uiI they m%y 
be reciprocally the means of happiness tu each othei. Hap- 
piness will then depend on purity, sensibility, and a con- 
sciousness of advancement. In fact, all depends on purity. 
It is the vital clement of the other two, without which the 
one would be dormant, and the other blunted or pained. So 
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far as mero intellect is n n d th g ate weakcess or 
ignorance will be comp n te 1 hy g te p city for im- 
provement. The wise an 1 tt k n ay b th feel all the 
delight they are capable f i 1 E th m y advance with 
a rapidity proportioned t th f h phere of excel- 
lence. Thongh the former may have arrired at what may 
be termed a greater and higher degree of enjoyment, yet 
they will also require all tlie larger and more elevated 
resources which they may he able to command ; and where 
the measure of happiness is full in all it will he difficult to 
say who enjoys most. Nor is it improbable that we often 
err in our estimate of the effect of intellectual power. So far 
as a vigorous exercise of it advances us in the scale of moral 
excellence, it undoubtedly adds to our happiness; while, on 
the other hand, its perversioa may sink us stil! lower in 
wretchedness. Moral purity is, then, the grand element of 
happiness ; moral degradation the great source of misery. 
The proper objecb of all is improvement ; and a conscious- 
ness of success in this great end of existence is a source of 
happiness which is accessible to all, and in which all may 
render mutual aid to each other. The inferior mind must 
receive more than it imparts, but, in thus receiving, it still 
conduces to the happiness of the more gifted, who are 
excited to exertion, not only hy the consciousness of their 
own improvement, but by the pleasure which it gives them 
to improve others. 

To omniscience the pleasure of acquiring knowledge must 
be denied, and enjoyment must arise from a sense of impart- 
ing its own perfection to finite minds. For even spiritual 
perfection, if it were wholly locked up in itself, and could 
impart nothing to other minds, would be of a character little 
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higher than mere physical perfection. It ia then principally 
through the medium of benevolence that much knowletlgo 
produces happiness. Without this attribnte, even omnis- 
cience, deprived of the pleasure of acquiring and improving, 
■would be a curse. Hence the desolation of those spirits, in 
whom the consciousness of superior powers and attainments 
is united to misanthropic feelings. To this misfortune tlie 
votary of ideality is peculiarly obnoxioua. The man of 
abstraction goes little further than he can find words to sus- 
tain his thoughts ; hut the idealist l^nows no such hounds to 
his ardor ; no limits are imposed on his fancy. His imagin- 
ation revels in the infinite, and, great as his powers of 
expression may be, he cannot always clothe his conceptions 
in that palpable form, which will make them apparent to the 
multitude. He may have dreamed of improving the world. 
His fancy may have been warmed, his heart may have 
glowed with the purest enthusiasm for the advancement of 
his race. His whole soul may have felt the delightful 
influence of an expansive benevolence ; and yet he may not 
have pos sa d th t li f g tt ng L n lence which would 
lead him w h ut ny p m f h own individuality 
and great t a mn lat 1 [ ra to the wants of 

society, nl mpl y a p t n f 1 t<l nts in making his 
discover ^ n a e. 1 1 t mm minds. He may be 
exalted, and yet not be wholly free from that vanity 
which induces him to expect applause aa the reward of his 
genius. He expected sympathy, and the world views his 
■eatliusiasm with cold distrust, and refuses to bestow tlie 
praise which fed his hopes. Confident in himself, he 
imputes his failure to the stupidity of others. Disappoint- 
ment produces disgust, and the bosom which once swelled 
with the most generous and glowing emotions, now inflated 
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with the proud feelings of misanthropy, or chilled with con- 
tempt, exhibits only occasional manifestations of its native 



We feel the want of the support of other minda, in pro- 
portion as our views extend beyond the pale of certainty. 
In matters which admit of rigid demonstration, we care 
little who differs from «s ; but in matters of opinion, we are 
pleased with the confirmation of other minds ; and in sub- 
jects of mere speculation, are delighted to find a kindred 
spirit who has traversed the same ground and arrived at 
similar results, or is at least able to enter into our views 
and understand our imperfect descriptions of it. Hence, of 
all others, the poet enjoys most from the sympathy of con- 
genial minds, and suffers most from the want of it. Henee, 
too, an intemperate zeal to make converts to a particular 
laith, often arises from an innate doubt, or latent conviction 
that the particular doctrine in question cannot be demon- 
strated, and requires to be supported by extrinsic testimony. 

Even as a means of advancing knowledge, we apprehend 
the comparative power of reasoning is often overrated, or 
too exclusively relied upon. We give it credit for original 
discovery, when it has only attested the truth of what ideal- 
ity has suggested. In some sciences it undoubtedly is all 
availing ; but in the perception of moral truth it often falls 
short of that intuitive principle, that sensibility, which is 
most frequently found conspicuous in those destitute of 
great reasoning powers. A lofty power of generalization 
may bear forward the intellectual philosopher even in the 
field of morals ; but how often will his fine-spun theories be 
found inapplicable to the endless variety of actual occur- 
rences ! His greater strength may enable him to penetrate 
gloomy forests, traverse mountains, ford rivers, and make 
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his way against every obstruction, even beyond the usual 
limits of reseai'ch, and he may, on his retui-n, exhibit some 
remotely acquired truth; yet it ia often as ill-sliapen, and 
and as little adapted to the occasions of life, as the frag- 
ments which the traveller brings from some alpine height, 
as mementos of his useless toil. Others, less hardy, and 
seemingly less adventurous, are endowed with a more 
refined spirituality, which enables them to perceive tlte del- 
icate relations among ideals. Their feelings assume a 
softer hue, on which the finest shades of truth are more 
nicely delineated, and, possessing in these feelings the most 
delicate teste, they are susceptible to the slight and beauti- 
ful indications of truth everywhere to be met with, and from 
which are deduced the most important consequences. If 
reasoning, with powers which may fitly be compared to those 
of the telescope and lever, has measured the amazing dis- 
tances, and weighed the immense masses of systems of 
worlds, and overpowered us with astonishment at the stu- 
pendous results, it must be remembered that humbler 
instruments have elicited equal cause of wonder. The 
microscope has exhibited to us a world in every atnm, and 
introduced us to that intimacy with creation, which has 
ever led to the most expanded views of nature and of 
nature's God ; and the torsion of a single fibre of a spider's 
web baa revealed that one of the laws by which He hurls 
the thunder and shakes the universe ia precisely the same 
as that by which He has chosen to sustain it. If the one 
is a type ot the misi/Uline powers of generalization and 
abstraction, the othei, like the softer sex, reveals the 
poeti> and mu-^ir of oui nature ; for the refined sensibility, 
ideilitj of tlnrauter, and spontaneity of thought and feel- 
ing of women, enable them at once to pronounce on 
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what accords and what discords with moral truth and 
moral beauty. It camiot, in the abseoce of the otlier 
powers, enable them always to appreciate universal proposi- 
tions, nor can it protect them from the commission of great 
errors, when they attempt to express themselves in general 
terms ; but it seldom allows them to go far wrong in a jar- 
ticular case. If they are asked for a reason, they can gen- 
erally answer only from their feelings or convictions, the 
sources of which are to them as inappreciable and as intan- 
gible as the inspirations of poetry or the emotions of music. 
I know, or J feel, is with them an argument, against which 
it is in vain for philosophy to direct ite reasoning, or for 
satire to point its ridicule. They pretend not to judge of 
the one, and reet t de of ntent on eleva es tl em al e the 
other. This confiden e n theronnpe e^ton s o hm 
a eonservat ve pr n j le wl ch sh elds then m m ny 
errors that they would nev ably eomm t f th y e le v 
ored to apply the es 1 s even of those tv s ha them 
selves, without unl -sta d gethe he sjeeula e sub 
tlety or prat, ca! appi catoa ul h tf ey I e I ou o 
feel 

This powe of perce n^ t nth n the fo m of le Is s 
the basis of the ntu t ve p pie and tho ^h 1 lie all the 
finer endowment \ sse.sed na hgh le^ ee of j erfec o 
only by the pure in 1 en ve s capable of ext ns on 
some degree to eve y or I of tellgence In finite m ds 
it is of course I m ted I perve te 1 m nds 1 1\ 11 lead to 
mistakes. Yet, considering the rapidity of its action, it is 
much less surprising that it should sometimes be wrong, 
than that it should so often be right. Even experience 
sometimes misleads us, and a general rule, tested h^ the 
observation of years, is afterwai^ds found to have its excep- 
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tiona. Aa the opportunities for observation are lessoned, 
the chances of mistake are greatly increasecl, and hence, of 
all sources of error, a too rapid generaliEation is perhaps the 
most prolific. What then would be the result, if men who 
have not cultivated this faculty, who are immersed in busi- 
ness, and whose examination must necessarily be hasty, 
should rely on processes of reasoning, in which aji error in 
the signification or limit of a term would vitiate a conclu- 
sion, on which their correctness io a thousand other instances 
might depend ? The consequence would be incalculable, 
and hence the importance of this intuitive principle, which 
appears to us to be but a process of ideality, a mode of rea- 
soning or of examining the relations of things and ideas, 
without the intervention of terms. In this act of the mind, 
it glances through its primitive perceptions, surveys at once 
motives, actions and consequences, and forms its conclusions, 
in inconceivably less time than it would require to substitute 
the terms, t«st the precision of their limits, examine their 
relations, and arrange them into syllogisms. 

From the quickness of the operation, and the absence of 
terms, it can give no account of its processes. How admi- 
rably does this facility of examining particular cases com- 
pensate for the want of generalization ! It is evidently a 
mode of mind nearly allied to that by which we have sup- 
posed spirits to perceive truth, but often desecrated by its 
application to inferior objects. This principle, however, 
sheds light on some portions of our speculation, and strength- 
ens some points of our argument ; and particularly a.s it is 
developed with a clearness and extent proportioned to spirit- 
ual and moral excellence. 

When this power of perceiving is sufficiently clear and 

7 
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accurate, it enables its poBs^sor to lay aside general nilea, 
and to judge, or act, in each particular case, from his imme- 
diate perceptions and impulses, giving to his mind a reach 
of thought, and spontaneity of action, which we generally 
denominate genius. With a poetic sense he perceives the 
relations of ideas, and those little delicacies of propriety and 
nssociation, irhich words can hut feebly portray. He is 
flius enabled to act with a discerning judgment and tast« in 
matters in which language affords him no aid, either in the 
way of general rules, or as a means of investigation. Hence 
it is that genius acta independently of general rules. It 
occupies a sphere too far advanced for their application, and 
in which the processes of ideality are alone availing. 

The man of abstraction often acquires a power, nearly 
re'^embling this, and no doubt frequently confounded with 
it. In some cases his terms are already prepared, and habit 
enables him to sulsttitute them, and to perceive tlieir rela- 
ti')ns, with such facility, that the processes make no impres- 
sion on his memory, and the result appears to be intuitive. 



In the process^ of ideality, the mind deals with the 
actual existence of the material or intellectual world, which 
present themselves with all their natural and wide-spread 
associations. In verbal reasoning it deals with words, and 
the limited, arbitrary associations, which form their defini- 
tions. The use of terms in the one case has the same effect 
in calling up these artificial associations, as the sight or 
recollection of an actual existence has in calling up what- 
ever we have associated with it. The mode of mind is in 
both cases very similar, and if the former may be said to be 
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a mode of reasoning without terms, the latter may ^vi(h 
equal propriety be defined a process of ideality with them. 
We apprehend that this similarity has had some influence 
in obscuring the relations of poetry and prose. It makes 
the apparent difference in the processes less than it really 
is, and it seems altogether diaproportioned to the results. 
But it must bo remembered that, although these modes of 
mind are in this one respect similar, its action is very much 
modified by the nature of the materials which it acta upon. 
Ideals expand ; terms narroff the path in which it advances. 
Ideality is coextensive with thought and sentiment; abstrac- 
tion cannot extend- beyond the conti^acted limits to which a 
precise language is applied. Here we jierceive a vast dif- 
ference ; and wo have endeavored to preserve the distinction, 
by applying the term reasoning, when used without expla- 
nation, only to the forms of abstraction. But if, in accord- 
ance with common custom and learned authority, we define 
this term to imply that process of the mind by which it 
deduces consequences justly from premises, or by which it 
ai'rives at the unknown by combinations of the known, it 
embraces both of these modes. The one is the reasoning of 
the nominalists ; the other is the nearest possible approach 
to that of the realists. The nominalists compress a subject 
until the mind can survey it at once. Their definitions are 
often mere hypotheses, having no necessary connection with 
reality, but so framed as to involve certain consequences ; 
and their reasoning is but an arrangement of terms, more 
clearly showing that these consequences arc thus involved. 
This is emphatically the case in mathematics, the most per- 
fect specimen of nominal or verbal reasoning. In this 
science the same definition always attaches to the same 
word, but in connection ivith these words, and more espe- 
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cially in the application of the algebraic moiles. we use let- 
ters of the alphabet, or any other marks which have no 
particular meaning, but in each individual case are supposed 
to represent such quantity or property as renders them most 
fit for the purposes for which they are immediately wanted, 
These are signs to which any hypothesis may be attached ; 
tenns, whose significations are made to vary according to 
ciTOumstances, The aesoeiations with them, or their defini- 
tions for the time being, are dependent on our will. We 
make them expressly for the occasion, we limit and fit them 
as we choose, and hence are in little danger of misapplying 
them. By this artifice, this mode of reasoning from defini- 
tions is extended to minuter divisions of cases, which, if 
terms with unvarying definitions were used, would require 
more words than now exist in our whole language. 

Before we can apply the results of this or any other nom- 
inal reasoning to practice, we must be certain that we have 
a, case conformable to the hypothesis. In the application 
of mathematics, we are often enabled to do this. In the 
measurement of matter, we can divide it into shapes nearly 
approaching to those of which it treats ; and the motions of 
the heavenly bodies are, with small variations, in curves, 
whose properties are accurately expressed in their defini- 
tions. In point of accuracy, mathematical reasoning has an 
advantage in dealing with nothing but quantity. However 
difi'erent tlie shapes which it compares, they may still be 
considered as in this respect homogeneous ; they are all 
quantity, and to the mind of the mathematician nothing 
bat quantity. Evary form is measured by a portion of 
itself, but how can we measure in the case of subjects which 
are in their nature indivisiblej as love, virtue, honor, happi- 
ness, etc. ? Still mathematical, in common with all nominal 
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finable nature of these circumstances, and the various effects 
of the same causes od different individuals, the obstacles 
appear insurmountable. An arrangement of terms, which 
\TOuld meet all the cases which aotaally arise, must be as 
subtle and diffusive as spirit, and its distinctions be as nicely 
shaded as those of thought itself. We apprehend that mind 
alone possesses the pliancy which admits of this universal 
adaptation, and that it must lose its expansive energy, before 
its primitive perceptions will be thus overtaken hy terms. 

But, to show how far those latter now fall short of the 
wants of our being, we will take a case of far narrower 
limits. 

The combinations on the ' chess-board, though vast in 
number, are finite. Yet, how vain would he the attempt to 
give rules for every case which could possibly arise ! It is 
conceivable, it is oven obviously possible, that it might he 
done ; but, when accomplished, a life would be too short to 
learn it. If, therefore, we cannot, by means of general 
rules, learn to play this game, which has only finite combi- 
nations, what can we expect from them when applied to the 
more complicated game of life, in which the combinations 
are infinite, and the circumstances often as little within our 
control, and as nnexpected, as the moves made by an antago- 
nist on the chess-board ? We apprehend that in both cases 
the only proper way, after deriving what assistance we read- 
ily can from general rules, is to look at the actual exist- 
ences, to combine and examine the particular circumstances 
as they arise, to suppose a particular course adopted, and 
then see what consequences will probably follow, and by 
this process of ideality to determine how to move or act. 
This mode seems to have been preferred by a laige portion 
of mankind, especially in the great rjuesJiona connected with 
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morals and religion. It ia not always as certain as if inoro 
time were devoted, and every conceivable ease examined, in 
all its bearings and t«ndetici«a, with the aid of terms ; bat it 
ia the only one which admits of practical application. It 
enahlea hs promptly to apply that great moral law, " to do 
unto others aa we would that they in similar circumstances 
should do to us," for the means by which we ascertain what 
we would they should do to us, is evidently a proceas of 
ideality. It ia the only way in which a large portion of 
mankind are able t^D examine and determine on many mat- 
ters in which they are greatly interested. We may often 
observe the failure, in stating general rules, of good men, 
whose consciences would leave them at no loss as to how they 
should act in any of the particular cases arising under these 
same rules. All have not the time, the skill, nor can all 
spare from other proper pursuits tiie intellectual capital 
necessary, to perfect the verbal machinery which is required 
to examine high and important queationa ; and the attempt, 
if unauoceasful, or not peraevered in, would only entanglo 
and perplex. them. It ia more prudent and safe, for such, to 
do what they require for their own home use in the simple, 
natural way, and leave to philosophers the business of 
supplying the world, by the operation of complicated machi- 
nery which they better understand. We cheerfully commit 
to them the task of fitting and regulating the action of that 
enginery, which is to convert the pliable materials of ideality 
into fixed and rigid maxims, meet every case of morality, 
and answer all the purpoaea of religion, by doing which, 
its advocates hope to give atability to the changing forma 
and hues, by which religious observances and opinions are 
adapted to the various conditions of society, and to reconcile 
their endless variety in one beautiful, harmonious system. 
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But they hare not yet been able to exclude numerous errors 
and discrepancies; and, however rapidly they may perfect 
their mode, we ^ppiehend that the equally improving optics 
of ideality will cont nue to detect imperfections Still, their 
persevering mdustry has accomplished much dnd we regaid 
the defi;,icnciea dlluded to not as a lault of theirs, or of 
the means which they employ but as necessaiiiy connected 
■with all subjects which admit of no liroitation. Morality 
and religion — the lelations of man w th his fellow-beings 
and with his (rsd are of this infinite kind They cannot, 
tleiefoie, be fully embraced by terms and ideality will 
always peiceive moie of them than ahbtiiction has reduced 
to oidci This IS the natui\l pi ogress of knowledge; the 
vague and conjectural becomes distinct and eeitain ; demo^i- 
stration follows on the rear of fiincy. Yet we do not app; e- 
hend that the progress of truth has the power to circumscrilia 
her flight. Philosophy may condense the mists in which 
ideality shapes her fairest forms, and with them hiay vaniah 
the gorgeous rainbow and the prismatic splendor with which 
this poetic power had adorned them. These beautiful efieuts 
of uncombined, confused, and perverted light, may no longer 
glitter in the eye of the poet, but the mist, condensing into 
the dew of science, has refreshed his imagination, and opened 
on his vision more distant prospects. With fresh hopes 
and invigorated powers, he takes a loftier flight, and, in the 
indistinct perceptions which still form the honndary of his 
extended vision, he shapes new and more perfect beauty, 
and finds suhlimer and more exciting mystery. 

Poetry is relatively further advanced in an uncultivated 
state of society, or rather when science is just dawning on a 
benighted age, because then the artificial language of abstrac- 
tion is very imperfect, and thought is, of necessity, pursued 
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by means of processes of ideality, and expressed in the lan- 
guage adapted to that mode. The genius of a people thus 
cireumstaaced, ia forced into this channel, and poetic fonna 
of thought and expression become habitual. The resources 
of the poet are then more various, and more accessible, for 
all the great truths are beyond the limits to which philo- 
sophical language has advanced. They are in the vague 
poetic state, and furnish ample materials for ideality. These 
are first presented in their most striking aspect, and asso- 
ciated in a manner, which, however beautiful, would not he 
likely to occur to those who discerned their real connections, 
but which, being always conceivable, appear as distinct crea- 
tions of the poet. Our admiration of the genius which con- 
ceived these associations increases as the advancement of 
truth shows tliem to have little or no foundation in reality, 
and he who aupp(raed himself only narrating his discoveries, 
obtams praise for inventing or creating. The language in 
which the eaidy poets have thus expressed themselves, becom- 
ing identified with indistinct perceptions, or erroneous and 
delusive associations, is rendered unfit for philosophical 
accuracy, and hence it is allowed to retain its poetic expan- 
sibility. 

Prom this view of the subject it appears that the sphere 
of poetry must be continually changing ; that, in an ignorant 
state of society, it admits of a larger infusion of nai-rative and 
physical knowledge, and advances on the verge of literature 
to the higher departments of moral and intellectual science, 
which are now its principal elements. If ever the mysteries 
of our nature, and the relations of society, should be fully 
developed, and accurately expressed in words, it ivould be 
driven from these to yet higher objects. The mysteries of 
the infinite mind, in ita various manifestations, and the nuui- 
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berbas relations by which, through eternity, it is united to 
the finite, would then become more exclusively its appro- 
priate themes. 

As philosophy ia extended, poetry, always occupying the 
circle beyond it, recedes, and fewer will get through the ma^ 
of science which intervenes. This is particularly the case 
when a sudden impulse is given to abstract knowledge. The 
progress of the poet is then impeded, and his vision 
obstructed, by the unarranged and partially condensed 
materials with which phiJosophy is engaged. The atmos- 
phere is not then sufficiently clear for distant observation, 
and to make what is already within the sphere of concrete 
science the subject of poetry, would be to retrograde. It 
would be using a telescope to look at objects near to us. 
To versify its facts is an exercise of ingenuity very similar 
to that of arranging the mathematical shapes of a Chinese 
puzzle into given prescribed figures. 

The novels of the present age are narration, with a largo 
infusion of ideality, and the favor with, which they have 
been recened by the publ c la a (.heering evidence that this 
princ pie ha'i not 1 een eiadicated by the encroachments of 
physical scienue and that it is not confined to a few who 
have successfully cult vitel it but is still diffused through 
all classes of society AVe yve them credit for something 
more than being evidence of this fact We regard them as 
having conduced to it as having at least aided t» keep alive 
the germa of this high but unin'ilyzed endowment. In these 
works of fiction it has assume 1 the guise of reality, and 
mingled with the utilitaiiao topics which now almost exclu- 
sively occupy the pullic mmd In the productions of Scott 
it portrays t,huictpi &ntiiient and affection, as they 
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exhibit themselves in society ; and in those of Bulwer it is 
advancing to still more v^Kiote regions of metaphysics. 

Repressed hj the force of circumstances, ideality still in- 
fuses its spirit into the material science of the day, and its 
animating beams, though shorn of thoii' brilliancy, still light 
and cheer the path of improvement. 



How fer cultivation and moral purity may increase the 
clearness of perception, and give at once extension and cer- 
tainty to the processes of ideality, we pretend not to know- 
I'liere are those who, habituating themselves to silent medi- 
tation, and carefully avoiding the usual modes of reasoning, 
sometimes arrive at results so suddenly, so vividly por- 
trayed, and by means so difficult to trace, that they appear 
to flash upon them from some unseen source and they 
ascribe them to inspiration. Wo are not djsposed to differ 
from them about this term, as thus ipplied though we may 
deem it more nearly allied to poetic mspjiation than they 
ivould be willing to admit. To us it seems to be an infer- 
ence, or impression, derived immediately fiom the peicep- 
tions or ideals in the mind — a pioceos ol ideibty quickened 
hy a pore enthusiasm and dignified by it^ objeuts Btm^ 
good, we agree with them that it comes fiom the scuice of 
all good. We agn,e with them that it is the repaid of 
patient seeking and holiness of thought but whtthei as a 
natural consec^uence of this billowed mLditation, oi as an 
immediate and speuil aut of dninefivoi, is a question which 
is involved in the more general and veiy interesting inquiiy, 
whether the creation ia governed by natural, self-sustaining 
hna, or by the immediate volitions of Deity, or bv both. 
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"VVe agree with them that it is, in every sense of the ivord, 
the quickening principle, that it is superior to all other 
human endowments, but we would still pronounce it human ; 
or, if with them we admit it to be divine, we would call it the 
divinity of human nature. It literally is, as they express it, 
a working of the spirit, hut it seems to be a common opinion 
with them that this spirit is not an attribute of themselves, 
hut a distinct, independent power, over which they can 
exert no control, but of whose manifestations they must be 
mere passive recipients. The obvious tendency of such a 
belief is to prevent exertion, and their faith in it is probably 
strengthened by the greater ease with which truth is pee- 
OBrvBD in this mode than it can be attained by reasoning. 
The difference is analogous to that of observing the equality 
of two figures when one is applied directly to the other, or de- 
toi-mining the same fact by means of a geometrical demonstra- 
tion. In the first case we ascertain it without any conscious 
effort ~we perceive it, as we perceive intuitive truth when we 
Compare our perceptions immediately with each other. In 
the latter, it requires labor and attention to trace the equal- 
ity of figuies as ]t does the agreement of ideas through the 
mcdmm of teims The error to which we have alluded is, 
howevGi, pnncip'illy in terms. Experience teaches the 
disciples ot this doutrine that some efforts on their part, and 
some mental exeioiaes of their own, are necessary antecedents 
to this woiLing of the spirit, and the practical evil is thus, 
in a gieit measure, avoided. In these meditations, they 
at rue at higher views of their destiny; they more clearly 
discern the means of attaining it ; and however deficient the 
Views of iny one may still be, or however short of what more 
gifled spmta miy have entertained, it is still to him a 
revelation The exalted pleasure they derive from tliese 
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fluilien m mifastdtions, md a vivid perCbption of their real 
01 aupposed impoitance umted t) a pliilanthropie and 
geneioua enthusiasm to extend the knowledge of these 
•Bourcea of happiness often imp<iit8 to them a fervor and 
eloyuence apparently 8upeinj,tuial 

Such, we apprehend is the rationale of Quakerism. The 
piictical ippli;.atnjn d.niiinpiovement of the elastic principle 
of ideality, with its expansive power unshackled by creeds, 
has enabled an unlearned people to make great advances m 
spiritual truth; while their ignorance of this grand element 
of their own system will account for some extravagances or 
errors into which it has led them. Not recognising this 
BubSime agent of discovery and advancement as an attribute 
of humanity, they have ascribed its effects to the immediate 
and special interposition of the Deity, and thus overlooked 
all secondary means of his manifestation. A predominance 
of this principle, and an liabitual reliance upon it, has had 
its influence upon the society to which we have alluded, to 
give them a character for caution and prudence in the man- 
agement of their secular concerns, which probably has, in 
part, arisen from its protecting them from those visionary 
schemes which are based on fine-spun reasonings. To these 
schemes, from the importance which the absence of other 
sources of aggrandizement has led them to attach to wealth, 
tbey would be peculiarly obnoxious, were it not for the 
countervailing tendency of their belief to distrust results 
deduced from a skilful arrangement of terms, which they 
expressively call "vain reasoning." It is not unworthy of 
remark, that these same people believe, that, by attention to 
these inward teachings, they, an'ive at a higher degree of 
purity and refinement than can otherwise be attained; and 
that, when thus far advanced, they can, in some fiivored 
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n me ta co a n cate one th ano h r tl t i y 
exte il means We m at confess that alttoufl th a a 
prec ely ivliat we have eu| psed to be an effect ot sp r tual 
advai ement yet e c\n i o more con e e that sucl an 
*ff cfc w thout a ^ eater cJ an^e n tl e conil t on of man 
than a app ent n th s wo Id s emb •uiel that hypo 
thea s than we ca c nee e nti t o aa we 1 ive j st 
explained it, to extend to those long arithmetical caiculationa 
made by persons who are apparently deficient in every other 
feculty. The great interrat felt on auch occaaiona may 
direct the attention with correaponding intensity, and all 
the circttmstancea in which the one is placed may be realized 
hy the other in the form of ideals, and produce in him simi- 
lar emotions. It is, then, only like causea pitducing Ike 
effecta. It ia a state of hic,hly excited sympathy in >\hich 
they enter into the circumstances and jaititpate m the 
feelings of each other. In the exict sciences a problem 
being mentally inveatigated by a rnimbei of individuals 
understanding the subject, and then expieaaed m the proper 
terms, would in most inatancea be lecognized by each of 
them as hia own train of roa'^oning anl on many queationa 
which admit of greater diveisit} theie will be a few chan 
nela of thought, some one of which those who think of the 
subject will pursue, and thua pioduce many cainL deneea ot 
argument and conclusion, bo in the matinees we aie con 
sidering, the circumstances, being known xnd pondered upon 
produce similar statea of nund. It is tiue that it is more 
difficult to say precisely what feelinga will be produced by 
known circumstances, than what thoughts on a problem. 
There is a greater latitude, and the coincidences will, from 
this cause, be leas frequent. As an offset to this, the terms 
in which these excited feelinga are expressed have an 
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purpose of human advancenieiit. It cxMbita itaelf not iu 
lightning gleam, but curbed in its erratic course, and aoftened 
and diffiised over the spa^e wbich lies between that which 
53 tangible and that which is inscrutable, revealing, in its 
gloaming light, truths over which abstraction has not jet 
extended the pale of demonstration. It requires great care 
and application to keep the mind in that state which admits 
of intuitive certainty, for, as we are not fu!!y aware of the 
elements which go to form our conclusions, we have no 
opportunity of correcting them by an analytic examination, 
and a single error may warp and vitiate all our views of a 
aubject. Indeed, it is one of the greatest defects of those 
who rely on this principle, to the exclusion of reasoning, 
that they cannot distinguish its results from other impres- 
sions unconsciously received, and hence they areas tenacious 
of tsidition^l eiioi as of revealed truth. This makes it 
necessaiy iTeij[uently to apply the test of reasoning; by 
expressing the ide\ls or primitive perceptions of the mind in 
teims, and examinmg their relations. This would be pro- 
duotive of the moie happy results, as the votaries of abstrac- 
tion are obnoxiout to errors of an opposite character, being 
moie liable to be led astray by the bewitchments of prohibi- 
tion and the plausibility which their reasoning gives to new 
opinions msufSi^iently investigated. They, moreover, of 
necessity, aci^uire a habit of regarding only the signs, and, 
however cleiily and certainly they may arrive at conclusions, 
ne apt to forget that these conclusions are founded on 
hypotheses involved in the definitions of their terms. They 
do not see things vividly, but perceive only the signs which 
they have substituted for them ; and hence their power of 
examining actual existences is lessened. By degrees, ab- 
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Bti Ktiona obtim in. then minda the pUce of iLihtiLo to such 
a VICIOUS (legiee, thit in some instances thej become tlie 
ultimate ohjecta of thought, and the signs aie invested with 
all the attiibntea ^liich belong to that whieh they signify 
The espieasion, rmturul Itncs, oi laws of nafme, is a 
lemarkable instance in point, some philosophers have not 
only fallen into the absuidity of givmg to these meie woii3>j 
a po'ttei ovei matter, but, m then zeal to get rid of a Um- 
versal Superintending Intelligence, have adopted an hypo- 
thesis, which, of necessity, presumes that matter is univer- 
sally intelligent. For it is obvious that government, 
iTrvmediately by law, presnppMes a knowledge of the law, 
and, of courae, intelligence, on the part of the governed. 

The opposite evils of which we have spoken, as arising 
from the exclusive use of ideality or abstraction, are neu- 
tralized by a combination of these poetic and prosaic modes 
of investigation. This combination would naturally occur, 
and the language of precision would be continually adapted 
and applied to the suggestions of intuition, were it not that, 
on some important subjects, a sort of odium, a vague sus- 
picion, has attached to those who attempt to apply this 
severe bafc essential means of correction. They are prag- 
matical with our household deities. They interfere with 
established prejudices, and make us distrust early impres- 
sions and endeared associations. They banish forma of 
expression hallowed by recollections - of youth and purity, 
and which, however illogical, were, perhaps, so modified 
in our minds, as to harmonize with correct principles and 
exalted virtue. Still they must abide their Site. They 
must die the death of error. We are slow to admit the 
propriety of such harsh treatment of sentiments wliich we 
8* 
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hare long revered. If we suspect wo are wrong, wc aro 
almost ready to wish to remain so; and, even ivhen we 
assent to the justice of the sentence, we suspect the execu- 
tioner of a reckless and unfeeling hardihoed. Hence it is 
that errors are suffered to aecumulat*, until their glaring 
absurdity gives confidence to the votaries .of abstraction, and 
induces them boldly to apply the test of terms. Then they 
modify the existing system, or frame a new one, retaining 
of the old all that will abide their test, and rejecting much 
that is absurd and contradictory. They thus form a-foun- 
dation on ■which to erect a superstructure of substantial 
truths. Their thoughts partake of its strength and firm- 
ness, their philosophy is sound, and their perceptions 
vigorous and clearly expressed ; but a religion which is 
contained in precise finite terms is inadequate to the bound- 
less cravings of the soul. The ardor of discovery ; the 
fervor of improvement ; the confidence of demonstration ; 
the pleasure derived from clearer, self-reconciling, sys 
views may for a time, bo safScient to sustain its v 
but these vciy causes will it length bimg them to a point 
at ivhi(,h teim'? wdl fail to beai them foiwaid oi even to 
express T^bit their enlarj,el views htve enabled them to 
discovei of the numerous and delicate lelations which exist 
between the finite spnit and the infinite Then advance 
inent m thoUj,ht his then outstiipped their impiovement of 
Its signs Then attempts to expiess its results aie ton^c 
quentiy not undeistood an I the tower whioh they hopel to 
raise to the tkies is by this confusion of language arrested 
in it^ progress and its foundeis dispeised to cultnate 
iirious poitions of the world f thought anl to teek then 
■n ly to hei'^LU ea h m his ow pith of lutj ii 1 \iitue 
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They have, however, accomplished something ; tliey huve 
discarded error, and acquired and made kaown the means 
of its exclusion. They have reduced knowledge to a form, 
in which it may be imparted and made useful to the igno- 
rant, and, in the prosecution of this work, they have im- 
proved the means of social intercourse, and given to words 
a power, and expression, and pervading subtlety, little short 
of the original thoughts which they represent. Still it is 
insufBcient. The more ethereal (probably the more ethereal 
sex) will be the first to feel that its abstractions are too 
cold to express their heartfelt emotions, too limited to meet 
their expanding views of moral excellence. They will be 
the 6rst to discover that there is a spiritual refinement which 
it has not power to portray ; a holy charm, a sublime mys- 
tery, which it does not approach. 

The intuitive principle here again resumes its sway. 
Ideality is again in the ascendant. It commences in a 
higher sphere, and, with an activity increased by the accu- 
mulation of truth and freedom from error, advances with a 
rapidity which soon induces the want of something in which 
to embody its accumulated discoveries. Some of the moat 
cultivated and gifted spirits will naturally adopt the lan- 
guage of ideality or primitive perception, and their most 
ethereal thoughts will bear the impress of their poetic 
origin ; but in the dearth of language, and of skill in its 
application, ambiguous, unmeaning, and even absurd phrases 
may he adopted by the many, as the nucleus around which 
each arranges his own peculiar and indistinct notions. 
In process of time, some of the crude maxims of the one 
class acquire undue importance as relics of ancient wisdom ; 
and the refined poetic illustrations of the other are received 
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as literal prosaic assertions, but still carrj with them all tho 
authority of inspiration. 

These causes, in addition to the constant mutations of 
language, give rise to mysticisms, which are too often 



with the brightest and purest truths which hallow the 
thoughts of man. Among those who thus receive them will 
be some with auf&cient sagacity to detect the error ; but, not 
having sufficient philosophy to separate it from the truths 
with which they have always seen it united, they discard 
the whole, as an imposition on common sense, and as insult- 
ing to their understanding. Finding that to be false which 
they had from infancy looked upon as indisputable, they 
view everything else with suspicion, and abandon themselves 
t« a univeraal scepticism. Others, of the same class, 
scarcely less unfortunate, give up the matter in despair of 
understanding it, and passively yield to the faith of child- 
hood and the nursery. Erom these nothing is to be 
expected ; they make no effort at improvement, but slug- 
gishly pursue the beaten track, with, at bestj no higher 
virtue than the absence of crime, no higher motive than 
prraent enjoyment and exemption from present care and 
perplexity. Fortunately, for the cause of human advance- 
ment, there is another class, who will be at the pains to 
analyze these absurdities, to extract the diluted truths which 
have given them currency, and, concentrating them in the 
terms of an improving language, transmit them to posterity 
as pure crystals, unalloyed with error, unclouded by mys- 
tery, undisturbed by contradictions. 



In the department of phj^cs we often ( 
ena, which we cannot account for upon any known princi- 
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plea, or which we cannot class with any already established 
genera. These mysteries of the material universe are 
continually yielding to the advances of science, and opening 
the way to others before unnoticed. They are occasionally 
rendered more obscure by unskilful expressions and blind 
prejudices, but in the main are well defined. In this class 
we may rank what for the time being are ultimate princi- 
ples ; the polarity of light, magnetism, its connection with 
electricity, and other facts which have been observed, but 
which, apparently, are not referable to any known laws. 
In the moral and intellectual world, phenomena analogona 
to these are presented ; but here, the difficulties arising 
from iil-applied terms, and from long-established prejudices, 
become much greater, and cause gross absurdities. Hence 
has arisen a feeling against mysteries, ■which disposes 
many to discard them entirely ; but this is to circumscribe 
themselves within present defined limits, and to bar all 
further progress. Others, with the blindness of bigotry, 
admit the mysteries, whatever form they may have already 
assumed ; and, however preposterOHS they may appear, 
deny the expediency of any change, and even the propri- 
ety of any inquiry. It is thus that what at first were 
cheering anticipations of truth, distorted by ignorance and 
clouded by superstition, are perpetuated as errors, and throw 
their darkening shadows over the very spots they at Srat 
illumined. The rational mysteries of the moral and intel- 
lectual world arise from those ineffable visions, which are 
a.rrived at when the noble sallies of the sool cai-ry it beyond 
its usual limits, and afibrd it transient and indistinct percep- 
tions of something which it cannot define or represent by 
signs, but which serves to awaken curiosity and stimulate 
inquiry. 
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This field of imperfect discovery, the mind fills with heiiu- 
tifiil ideals, and in contemplation of them realizes, with 
delightfal certainty, that it is still free, still expanding, and 
has ample space for the exercise and improvement of its 
iuYigorated powers. Such mysteries, and their happy influ- 
ences, are the result of processes of ideality, leading us 
forward, sometimes so far as to strain our feeble powers, and 
far, very &r, beyond the application of terms or signs. 
Their changing forma are seen only in the mists of poetry, 
but, yielding gradually to increasing light and knowledge, 
they assume a settled form, and are embodied in the 
language of abstraction, which changes them from the poetic 
form of ideality, and, aa it is well or ill applied, converts 
them into philosophical truths or pio^aic errois 

We have spoken of the happy influence of mystenes , but 
wo must be underatood as meiiung only those mysteiios 
which are continually hovermg near the outu \eige of 
knowledge, and which, howevei ftr we miy extend our 
view, will continue to unfold themsehes in the expanding 
horizon. These, as we have befoie lemiiked, aie rational 
mysteries. Language not haimg been extended to them, 
they are exclusively in the province of ideality, and aie 
widely diflerent fi'om those verbal mystifications, contradic- 
tions and absurdities, which in some instances Lave been 
substituted for them. The latter have been held out to 
men as false' lights, involving them in inextricable difficul- 
ties. They have been presented as objects upon which to 
direct the sublime power of improvement, while all hope 
of advancement is denied. In very mockery of their human 
wants and divine aspirations, something, having the appear- 
ance of the unplucked fruit of knowledge, has been 
presented to them, but they forbidden, under the most tci- 
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rilila penalties, to taste or toucli it ; and, with the infinite 
tendencies of the soul thus shackled, thej have hecn told to 
rest their highest hopes on the verity of verhal involutions, 
which thej are authoritatively told they cannot and ought 
not to unfold. The expansive power of the mind thus 
directed against an obstacle which is deemed insurmounl^ 
able, loses its elasticity, and learns submission to a state of 
passive, unchanging ignorance. On the other hand, the free 
spirit, which has escaped these fetters, is always pressing for- 
ward. In its bold incursions ioto the infinite, it is continually 
making discoveries; but superstition too often follows, and 
with the iron grasp of tyranny seizes the new domain. To 
reecne these fair provinces from this gloomy despotism, 
becomes the object of succeeding philosophers. They bring 
all the force of well marshalled terms to aid them in the 
enterprise, Tet, what avails this array of strength in a 
crusade against a subtle enemy, continually shifting its 
position, and always eluding attack? But, though the 
toil of philanthropic philosophers has apparently been in 
vain ; though the life-stream of the inspired enthusiast has 
scarcely sufficed to moisten the arid sands on which it has 
freely flowed ; though the very soil on which truth first 
shone may be held by the ignorant and benighted, and 
superstition still sway its sceptre over these fair portions 
of this holy land, Truth itself is ever gradually and silently 
accomplishing its objects, and at length manifests itself with 
such universal power that prejudice yields, and even bigotry 
feels its influence. 

The mysteries of ideality are like graceful, yielding, 
glowing clouds, seen through the atmosphere of knowledge. 
Like the distant nebulte, they tell the philosopher that all ' 
beyond us is not a void ; that there still exists a field of dis- 
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covcry ; that what now appears uncoimeeted, or at best an 
excrescence, may, to his expanding view, hecome harmoni- 
ously reconciled in the arrangements of a larger sphere ; 
and what now seems only an obscure speck, may, with 
distinct and brilliant rays, light and guide him on his way to 
unthought of discoveries. They thus awaken in the soul a 
consciousness of the boundleaa nature of ti'uth, and of the- 
infinite progression of its own immortal powers.- Tliey 
inspire it with enthusiasm, and rouse it to that exertion which 
is necessary to the fulfilment of its highest destinies. These 
indistinct primitive perceptions, tliese ghmpsee of truth, 
which dawn on the free and aspiring mind, are directly 
opposed to those spurioas mysteries, which consist of arti- 
ficial arrangements of terms; and are sustained by repress- 
ing inqniry, and keeping the mind in that state of darkness 
which precludes examination. The latter are as dense mists 
around us, in which we may conjure up many strange 
phantoms, but which must be dispelled before we can see 
anything clearly or aright. They obstruct our vision, 
weaken our powers, retard our progress, and some of them, 
especially the dogmas of religion, dampen ai'dor, and hide 
from us the brightest paths and fairest fields of human 
investigation. There is, however, one circumstance which 
gives these artificial mysteries an advantage over the nat- 
ural. Having already assumed the eonci'ete form, they are 
fixed and infiexible. Continually presented to us with the 
same aspect, they take a stronger hold of our perceptions. 
Through all the changing scenes of life they remain the 
same. They are as plants of the joyous spring of existence, 
which, however worthless, have not decayed- They have not 
improved by cultivation, but like noxious weeds, producing 
no good fruit, have been suffered to grow for want of it. In 
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them mind mahes no progress. On tliem time makes no 
impression. The observances connected with tbem being the 
same, carry with tbem into age the associations of youth. 
They form a continuous chain, to whose uniform links are 
united all the recollections of the past, and all the anticipa- 
tions of the future, — a thread of fiction stringing together 
tl'.e realities of life. They make a portion of the uniform 
web, on which is woven the varied colors which brighten and 
shade existence. Nor are these counterfeit mysteries wholly 
without the better influences which appertain to the real. 
Those who are deceived by them receive a ba=er coin than 
is issued from the mint of truth ; but that they have thus 
received them is an evidence that the love of truth remains. 
That portion of prospective happiness, which arises from the 
consciousness that mind has not yet iilled the measure of 
its capacities, may he associated witli them. They are all 
that some men are permitted to conjecture of the bright paths 
which would lead them to a higher sphere. Human skill ranj 
have made the perspective so imposing, that, instead of mere 
proximate illusions of light and shade, they appear to the 
victim of the deception as realities, extending far beyond his 
earthly hopes. To him they are still truth in an inscrutable 
guise, and may still excite in him that devotion, which, when 
rightly appreciated, truth always inspires. He may listen 
to the voice, which is his authority for what is yet undiscov- 
ered. He may, again and again, repeat the mystic rites, 
which serve to amuse his hopes without awakening exertion ; 
and he may visit the scenes whore these mysteries have been 
made familiar to him, and ponder on the visible types of 
invisible truth, as we linger around tlie grave of friendship, 
while we expect only in another world to meet the spirit 
which consecrates the spot. And this veneration for what 
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he. 13 told IS the lobe of tiutb, tlds devotion to all which 
bei-rs hei impiess may pievent a reckless scepticism, and 
su^tJ.in sous :)f the lettei feelings, of the existence of 
nh]cii they are undoubted evidence. The evil is, that they 
■Hill not allow these better feelings to expand and improve. 
Tliey damp the soul, md if it ever discovers that its affec- 
t uns h^ve been misplaced and fastened on worthless absurd- 
ities its confilence iii the virtuous principles which it had 
I een taught to absociate with them is weakened, if not 
deitioyed 



I^j the fjimition of chiiaeter, ideality exerts an influence 
of the highest importance It is the channel by which the 
concenablo objects of desue or aversion are brought nearest 
to the "(piings of \oluEtaiy action. ?rom those sapposa- 
ble events which lie continually flowing through the mind, 
we torm rules of conduct or receive impressions, which im- 
peiceptilly govern us in the concerns of real life. It is in ' 
meditation thit we nurture those innate feelings which 
^ive impulse to ^fion and detei-mine its mode. He who 
oeoustoms himself to this discipline, who withdraws from 
the bustle of the world and in tranquillity contemplates 
imaginary eases and deteimines how he ought to act under 
them frames for himself a system of government with less 
liability to eiioi thin he ein do in the tumultuous scenes of 
active life He is not swayed by those interests and pas- 
"^lons \ihich 10 often distort the views of those who act 
from the impulse of immediate and pressing circumstances. 
The heaut ful and the good rise in glowing forms before 
liim and light his path to excellence. The processes of 
ideality in tshich he indulges may not exactly fit all the occa- 
ei'>n-. nhi h nit ir'^ll aiiie but no contingency will occur, 
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to \\liio!i some of the vast number of them, that even the life 
most engrossed in ordinary pursuits admits of, will not in 
some degree be applicable. Tbey will at least furnish anal- 
ogies, and give him habits of disinterestecl thought, which 
lead to high and correct views of duty and propriety. 

He who habitually eultivat«s thoughts of peace, who 
lives in an ideal harmony with all around him, and moistens 
the tenderness of his nature at the pure fountains of an 
indwelling benevolence, renders himself more susceptible to 
tlie pleasures of society, and less obnoxious to the cross inci- 
dents which sometimes mar its happiness. If these inop- 
portunely happen to disturb him, he finds, in his primitive 
perceptions of the moral beauty of kindness and social order, 
a balsam for his wounded spirit, which soothes the painful 
asperity of his lacerated feelings, and restores him to tran- 
quillity and cheerfulness. He who, in all the fancied or 
expected collisions of interest or opinion, mtuutains a calm 
and unruffled temper, represses irritable feelings, and calls 
into action tbose which are mild and conciliating, is fortify- 
ing himself against the rude attacks of the world, and ele- 
vating himself above its petty conflicts. Thus prepared, he 
meets the crosses and trials, which are the lot of existence, 
with fortitude and serenity. To him they are but occasions 
for the exercise of those amiable virtues which he has 
drawn from the pure sources of ideality. They enable him 
to act out what he has conceived. Like the majestic oak, 
he derives strength from the storms which a^ail him. 
Without this happy internal agency, which is ever exerting 
its unsuspected power, the character would be formed and 
developed only hy the occurrences of life, and we should 
always be obliged to judge of propriety, at the very moment 
when we should be most liable to be biassed by the influence 
of peculiai' circumstances, interest or paasion. Feelings, 
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th 13 1 rou^i t t L\ei se or Ij am<I tU t > dt 1 st fu (>f 
the^oiH loull pi ubiHy become ooai be haiah and selfish. 
Tte pooes^e? of ideality may coriect this tendency may 
i(.fiiie tie 'iffe'^tiona and „ivb 1 bel^l ty to sentiment They 
can soften the ng d feeling and mould tl em into their own 
foims of beiuty but at the same time w! en peiierteii, 
they gieatly increaae the evil ■nhi(,li they should le the 
means of iveiting 

Situations of difficulty and dmgei indu e i coiie'<pond- 
ing cultnaton of those sterner (jualities ■which aie then 
lequiied The savage in continual danger of attack, sua- 
tains his wailike spirit by ima^in^iy achievements accom- 
phshed m ideal confl ct with tie enem ea of hia tube He 
i r cies hiia'telf in moi tal coin) at tmd feeh the glow oi mur- 
ti 1 enthusiasm thi 11 thiough his veins exciting him to 
deeds ofialoi or lespeiation or he eoneeivet, himself the 
tctteied victm of the stiife aul neivcb himself to enduie 
tie toitmewtli ur conij U ning fuititude Ooui'i^je ind a 
powei ot enduiai ue aie with him thi» highest atta nmciit'* 
the'ie occupy his thoagl ts Anl thit then gionth la 
stimulate I by iiooesacs ot ideally is evince! in his ru(?e 
bongi the barhaious poetiy m > h ch these {looesses iialu 
i-ally find utten nee depictrngwirlikecourige soul mspiinig 
dinger and heroic fortitude All thio miy he necesbiry m 
the 1 lie state ot society when theie aie no laws to coun- 
teiact biute foice h t e\en jn ita moie adviiicel state, 
aralogous causra undo the efiocts ol ciulizition ■\xid gene- 
rate the savage character in the milst of refinement He 
who has been compelled into keen eolli'*ion with others, 
fosters the energies whrth aie requisite fui the strife, and 
sometimes acquires a moibid taate fur such exc temt iti after 
the occasions for them have passed away When this is the 
case, his ideal processes flow m the same channel. Discord 
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and its atteni^ant train of disturbing influences continually 
occupy Ilia mind. His spirit becomes fiery and ferocious ; 
his nill impetuous and impatient of control. The malignant 
passions habitually acquire a dreadful ascendency. Embit- 
tered feeling, demoniac rage, and furious revenge, become 
the elements in which he lives ; inhaling thence a stimulus, 
which gives frantic vigor to the worst passions of the heart, 
while its poison intoxicates, convulses, and maddens the soul. 
IBut, low as he has thus fallen, he has not yet reached 
the worst condition. While he acts from impulse, even 
though it be the impulse of fierce and disturbing passion, he 
will still exhibit something of the greatness of hia nature. 
Unsubdued energy of purpose, strong determination, uncon- 
querable will, and even recklessness, impress ua as the over- 
excited action of a noble though perverted spirit — of a 
spirit, which, like the tempest-cloud, adds to the sublimity 
of the scene which it darkens. It glowa not with the warm 
beams of heaven, nor reflects its softened raya, but iivm its 
dark bosom it emite its own fierce and terriflc gleams. And 
with these workings of power, a sympathy ia felt by milder 
and better natures. It is not until the processes of ideality, 
perverted to evil, and cramped within the little sphere of self, 
have gradually exterminated all spontaneous impulse, and 
substituted, in its place, cold calculation, low cunning, and 
mean artifice, that the moral nature becomes wholly repul- 
sive and disgusting. This is premeditated depravity. It is 
poisoning the fountain from ffhich every action flows. To 
destroy the natural or early-formed impulses is a work 
re(iuiring no little pains. It is probably effected by magni- 
fying the advantages of selfishness, hj recalling eyents in 
which a yielding to general impulse has interfered with it, 
and by searching out the modes by which, under similar 
9* 
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cii cTimstariLe^ i iciLtitwn of tbt mtLif^^icnfL imy to 
.ivoiJed These are piocesaes of ideality m -rthich the indi 
viilail wilfally excludes the pleasuieo which ariae fiom the 
(^eoeTOUs eniotiona and by this means dftioys then natuial 
connection with the apiings ot action, ehtahlishing in their 
lOom a system of nanow prudential conaideiations which 
Liim|? anl degraJes hia nioiul nature induce? a meanness 
mampatible with the dij;nity of virtue and shuts out ill 
the finer feelings auct noblei aipiratiom of his ?oul 

It appears strinj;e that a hhoi thui piinFul m Us \tv 
formance and letding to such iin^'ful leoults shouU ever 
be lecompliahed It i'^ no tbubt geneiilly done \vjth % 
vie« to some immediatj object without leferenee to its ulti 
mate eflect ■uid withoat a sufiicient examination of the 1 iwB 
of our being But even -vuLli the vision ciicumscnbed by this 
culpible neglect, no one evei committed this cold blooded 
mutilation of soul, without a sense of immediate violence 
and degradation, as none ever fostered the generous senti- 
ments, without a feeling of exaltation, and a conscious sus- 
ceptibility to purer pleasures. The power which we exert 
over our moral nature, though less nobly exhibited, is more 
strongly attested by its perversion, than by its iraprove- 
inent; in the formation of the avaricious character, for 
instance, more than in that of the most generous virtue. 
In the latter case, it seems to advance with perfect freedom 
in the path of its own choice, and to be led forward by the 
delights which attend its progress. In the former, it is 
forced back 8.gainst the current of its affections, fettered 
and guarded with tyrannic vigilance, and made subservient 
to the most degrading puiposes. The miser looks upon the 
man of liberality, as one too weak to resist the dictates of 
generosity. He knows the labor which his own prudence 
has cost him, and congratulates himself on his exemption' 
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from such benevolent frailtiea. Tbe higher pieosurea are to 
him unreal, and the pursuit of them visionary. In curhing 
tlie expansive tendency of his moral nature, he haa shown 
us how great a power we miiy ezert in controlling it, as the 
martji', who held hishanJ in the flames which consumed it, 
gave more striking proof of the power of the mental over 
the physical system, than the most skilful and useful ap- 
plication of that hand would have done. 

That we can modify our dispositions, is perhaps suffi- 
ciently obvious, thougli too often overlooked in its practical 
application. The great means hy which these modificationa 
are effected, we believe to be processes of ideality, and the 
principal causes of the wrong formation of character ai'e 
the perversion of these processes to foster ignoble passions, 
and the want of their influence in counteracting the effects 
of ext«rnul esiuses. Fortunately, the occasions of life which 
have a tendency to warp the disposition, though frequent, 
have their intervals, are transient, and in some degree neu- 
tralize each other. The forms of ideality may always be 
brought to mind, and, if we encourage the presence of those 
only which are pure and elevated, we shall, as a consequence, 
become more and more refined and ennobled. Without this 
countervailing principle, our moral natui'e would be tlie 
sport of chance, liable to be irretrievably driven from its 
course by every current of feeling and every storm of pas- 
sion. Character would then depend on accidental and phys- 
ical causes. Bat in the contemplation of the conceivable 
events which continually occupy the mind, and the careful 
retention of the primitive perceptions which inspire us with 
Tjrtuous emotion, we iind a more steady influence, which, 
with proper attention, may counteract the effects of acci- 
dents, elevate us above the power of circumstance, and effect- 
nally protect us from a fatality otherwise inevitable. 
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I tl e a t e 1 fe of tho e 1 ta 1 tl r h le 1 1 
t e n hu ne s ] u 3 Ii s e ea on of p 1! n^ c c 
tances a often so cl se a not to adm t of a suffi eat f 
OQ of leal J to tem| e the irr tat ng and en^, os ng 
nfluecce anl tfe chi % t s con eij e tly n danj,e of 
Ids ng ts am able a d e ] na e q a! ea Tl e f e |ue t 

^ r en e of th a has p obably g ven ue to a not uncom 
mon npiebao that mo al ha cte s neces rly tie 
result of eiter al c um&ta es nii tl i unp e on we 
bel e e to I e one eason of tl e too bttl v I e uau 11 f 
attached to t We oo of en le^a d ts po es&o tl 
aa an ev le ca of g ol f tune than of % usef 1 a 1 

1 c [ 1 ne tl e pa t of the po se o an 1 the e e e e of 
ta neatofolto nvol j, no d fficnl v n 1 

tlo hdeevijjpae jet c 11 nj^ for o 1 st d t a 
He ce too t s that ve e pr e to m Le tl e mor \ 1 
pably active intellectual powers the standard of excellency, 
and the objects of our admiration. 

But, when we consider morality aa the result of the moat 
delicate cultivation, it aaanmea a higher elevation. We then 
look upon the actions of the virtuous as but the indications 
of a hai'monj ivithin ; the expression of an instrument whose 
fine tones have been improved amid the discord of confused 
and troubled scenes. We are led to admire the moral energy 
which haa infused itself into each delicate spring, and pre- 
served its perfection, amid the agitations to which it has been 
continually exposed. 

We have already spoken of the power of ideality, in ena- 
bling us to fall into the same channels of thought which our 
acquaintances would pursue. If we mistake not, this ia par- 
ticularly obvious in the application of it which we are now 
considering. How often, when we have determined on a 
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course of conduct, paiticularlj when that determination is 
formed under the influence of exciting circumstances, are 
■we led to suspect the propriety of it, by thinking how some 
friend would view it. We put ourselves in his position, 
look at it calmly as he would do, endeavor to get the same 
aspect as would be presented to him, and then perhaps dis- 
cover that our own vision had been distorted, and led us 
into error. In this way, through the medium of this faculty, 
we make the virtue and discretion of our friends available 
to U8. We use their modes of thought to mould our 

There is peculiar consolation in the consideration, tliat 
mind possesses, in these varied forms of ideality, an inhe- 
rent power of resisting or modifying the influence of mate- 
rial causes ; that it has a mode which ia as near to our 
moral, ae sensation is to our physical, nature ; which elevates 
it to a more commaoding eminence, gives it a tone of con- 
scious superiority, and makes us feel at once the meanneaa 
of yielding to the petty trials and temptations which assail 
us, a»d our ability to triumph over them; 

The examination of past conduct, and of supposed cases, 
is no doubt frequently performed in the abstract mode ; but, 
from tlie greater length of time which it requires, it is im- 
possible that this method should always be resoited to, and 
when it ia, although it may establish general principles, it 
is less moving, and has a less direct influence on the conduct, 
than those scenic representations which are so faithfully acted 

* Charles Lamh, in alluclmg to hia friend Coleridge, then recently ila- 
ceased, saja : " Hia great and dear spii-it haunts me. I cannot thinli a 
thought, I cannot mnSa a eritioism on men or boots, without aa ineffeotuiil 
turning amd ceferenoe to liim. He was ihe proof and tonehstone of all 
mj cogitalions," 
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in tho theatre within us. Idealitj is in this respect tlie 
nearest approach to reality. 

This expansive eleaient, which thus exbihits itself in the 
formation of the moat common character, hecomes more con- 
spicuous ia those extraordinary manifestations of mind 
■which have occasionally illumined the world with a bright- 
ness almost superhuman. 

In the most humble guise of ideality, that in which i 
mingles with the business of life, and in which its expansive 
power is almost neutralized by the predominance of the 
grosser nature, it is the basis of that common sense, which 
ia univei-sally regai-ded not only as differing, but as some- 
what opposed to the verbal refinement of tliose who, arriving 
at their conclusions through the medium of terms, can state 
them, however chimerical, in the plausible and imposing 
forms of syllogistic reasoning. It is sometimes this which 
induces a man to withhold his assent from the results of an 
argument that he cannot refute. The precedes of ideality 
do not reveal to him the relation which the teiisjs of the 
reasoner have pointed out. From this, the most alloyed 
form in which the ethereal principle is observable, its inhe- 
rent property is developed as it increases in purity, until it 
exhibits its discursive tendency in the random gleams of 
poetic phrenay, giving, in the distance, transient and indis- 
tinct perceptions of whatever its uncertain flashes chance to 
beam upon ; or, still controlled and directed by a firm phi- 
losophy and an ardent pursait of truth, it expands under 
their inSuence, until, embracing in the form of primitive 
perceptions all the great attributes of man, and the laws 
which regulatfi his progression, it displays to its votaries the 
connection between the present and the future, with the 
clearness of revelation, and enatles them to predict with 
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to anticipate some small portion of the futuie — can it be 
doubted that, in its highest state of c It at on yhen capable 
of embracing "all this maze of ma vheo t pe cep ons 
are quickened by a pure morality, nsp lel by i un ?i,l 
philanthropy, and all the feelings and pas ons of the nan 
are merged in an enthusiastic devot on to tiuth — c n 1 1 e 
doubted that then these anticipatio s m y a ume the n 
poi-tance, the reach, the dignity in 1 tl e cer i ty of 
prophetic revelation ? Are not the a per o ty of the ele 
ments, which are thus brought into act o i ropo t o ed to 
such a result ? 

Eut wo mean not to imply that th s 1 gl ly mj o el state 
of ideality is common. On the oontia y 1 e who has ar ved 
at this state of refinement, this freedom f on selfish ess and 
the distractions of sense, this purity of pass on and angel e 
devotion, has already attained %n elevaton fd beyonl the 
ordinary lot of mortals ; and we have before cons le ed one 
essential element of this power, that of coping with general 
propositions in the form of ideals, as properly belonging 
rather to a higher state of existence. The spirit, then, 
which has attained such reach of thought and clearness of 
perception, has anticipated its destiny ; and the attributes 
of humanity, by care and cultivation, have been early 
matured to the celestial. In such a spirit the ethereal 
pi-inciple manifests itself in unwonted purity ; and the im- 
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passioned soul, though wrought upon by its moat expansive 
influence, still preserves its integrity and unity of purpose. 
lu the highest exhibitions of its power, it seems borne for- 
ward on a whirlwind of tliought ; bat in this moral tempest 
it retains its self-possession, and, with a tranquil, godlike 
power, directs and controls ita lightning energies. 

We would not be understood to my that this spiritual 
fin t f il r ocesses of ide I'ty i" the only source of 
pjlyW htl Id ftbft my 
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souri 


Gea of prophecy. 


They are 



both manifestations of spirit. One is infallible, and the 
other is the nearest approaoh of a finite intelligence to infal- 
libility. With the exception of a few recorded instances, in 
which the gi^eat I AM revealed himself in articulate lan- 
guage, they are equally spiritual discernings of truth ; and 
when God reveals the future, by imparting more power 
and penetration to the purified spirit, and thus making its 
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diacernings more clear Htid certain, it still differs not from 
the processes of ideality in kind, but only in degree. It ia 
tiien only an increase of the power which he originally gave. 
We are not prepttred to call tlie increase miraculoas ; for, as 
the Supreme Being governs inferior intelligences through 
the medium of fixed, natural laws, prophecy may be a nat- 
ural effect of increased purity and cultivation ; or, if he 
governs them by his immediate volitions, this result may 
still he conformable to the uniform modes which he has 
adopted. 

We apprehend that, on this subject, the views of many 
liavo been perverted, in consequence of conceiving the 
Supreme intelligence as existing only at a great distance 
from the little sphere of humanity, and that there is a great 
void between, which omnipresence does not fill, and which 
omnipotence cannot traverse without an effort. But hoiv 
much more just and ennobling is the conception, that we are 
in tlie midst of this omnipresence, that our finite spirits are 
blended with tlie infinite, associated with it by innumerable 
reUtions, and with affinities continuall}' increasing, as they 
assimilate to it in purity and holiness ; that we hoM com- 
munion with oraniacience ; that, through the medium of the 
material world, we continually imbibe a knowledge of the 
ways of nature's God, while his spiritual revealings enlarge 
our views of moral excellence and light, and guide us in oar 
progress toward perfection ! 

We do not wish to lessen the estimation in which proph- 
ecy ia deservedly held, and, if we understand the application 
of our own views, they have no auch tendency. He who 
has increased his powers, by cultivating and purifying the 
talents allotted to him, we deem as worthy as if a new talent 
had been suddenly conferred upon him. He wl 
10 
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light has been p imu ently mcieiseT i e 1 1 1, to be I'i 
much favored \y Hed\ea as if be -vseie only occibionally 
made the vehide of its letelations to mank nd 

Prophecj, immediately repealed fion (jod his aHays 
been, as indeed it must needa le aL,eompiiiiel by such 
extraordinary manifestati lis as not only to lel^e no doubt 
in its immediate lec punt but all nho believe his aerount 
of them, must also 1 clieve the piediction to come fiom an 
infallible souice a simple nanation of them being sufiicient 
to produce undoul ting faith 

But those piophec e which aie the mere diacem ngg of 
an inspired spiiit are unsuppoited bj si ch <(upernatural 
occurrences, and tliei cielililty must icst upon other e^i 
donee We cin judgp ot them only Iiywhat they themselves 
pip^ent Tiiey mubt beii the stamp of then high chiiaoter 
ind oiigm Thtii onn biightness must commco Ui that 
they come fiom the fountani of light feueli hat, been the 
case "With tho&e ^\hit,h hive been ■^^'ciedited They have 
contimed their own mtimsie evidence They have borne 
the impiess, which attested that they weie the emanations 
of a gifted spiiit They have been stamped with the puiest 
ideality, and clothed in the loftiest strains ot poetry. It is 
the universal adaptation of this language to every degree of 
intelligence, ■which has made for them an avenue to overy 
mind, and inspired with equal faith the iveak and the wise, 
the ignorant and the learned. 

The exceptions to the inSuence of prophecy have gener- 
ally been minds that disciplined the reasoning faculty in 
the use of terms to the exclusion of ideality, or that culti- 
vated this latter faculty, but applied it only to the purpose 
of producing illusion, and hence had no good reason to rely 
upon its manifestations in othere. They felt the movements 
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of its power -within them, bat so bleuded with the gross and 
sensual, that they had no adequate conceptions of the great- 
ness of its purified nature. 

It is often asserted that the age of prophecy has passed. 
With regard to that which is the immediate and miraculous 
manifestation of Deity, it becomes not us to speak ; but, 
I that which we have described as the result of 
s of ideality, we may venture some remarks. 

The effect which the sudden advancemeot of the physical 
sciences lias had, in changing our modes of thought and 
expression, has wrought an important change in this partic- 
ular province of mind. Instead of stating the result of a 
process of ideality in its appropriate language, in which it 
would appear more oracular, these results are minutely 
traced, and the train of connection carefully preserved, 
through the medium of terms ; and, by this infusion of the 
prosaic, that which in its original poetic form would have 
appeared as prophecy is reduced to the standard of common 
sense. The power of reaching the future through the medium 
of primitive perceptions is the highest eff tof mnl a 1 
requires tlie most concentrated application of t unl Id 
energies. Whatever then excites it to activty nd c ea ^ 
ite power of attention, is favorable to ti le el pm t. 
Intense interest enabled the Empress Josephme t f esee tl e 
results ofa certain measure of Napoleon's; and had she stated 
those results in the less precise language of ideality, and with- 
out exhibiting the connecting train of reasoning, they might 
have passed for prophetic revelations. It is not, then, sur- 
prising that, before the general introduction of the philo- 
sophic method, and especially in the times of high religious 
excitement which preceded it, enthusiastic devotees should 
have often penetrated the future through the medium of 
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ideaK to i Inch tliur ^bwin^ ima^initions imp\itt,d su h 
vividness that if not in leaiity, they rai^ht easily he mi& 
taken for inspii -itiuns of piopheoy hy men >\ho honestly 
believed theur^ehes endowed with luoie than huoian foie 
sight What tVien would have ippeaied m the foim of false 
prophecy is now fiiat conveited into false philosophy, or 
Injected 111 the attempt to embody it m conoiete science 

We med not uige that thib poiui of idcility by which 
we levivp the past biightcn the piesent, ind anticipite the 
ft tl e highest endowment of humanity It is al^o 

tlat att 1 te of the finite spirit which most nearly uii- 
r sp ds t that ot omnipieatni,B in the infinite By the 
exe e f tuis faculty eveiy place and eveiy object of its 
knoul 1 e made pieaent to the mmd , and if it be not 
equally propei to say that mmd js piesent to them this 
power fuinisliea an equivalent, which m efFe-t makes mind 
not omnipi esent because tad only because it is not omni 
scient and omnipotent Foi if we knew ill things wo 
could make them all pie^ent to us in the form jf ideals 
and, if theie weie no hmit to this powei vie could emhiacc 
them ill at once and this would be equivalent to being 
everywheie present at the same time, oi, it we may to 
express it mmd as manifested in man has & finite pies 
ence which has the same lelation to omnt/j? esence, whioh 
its finite knowledge and p<i«ei ha^e to the othei ttto great 
attributes of the universal intelligence 



The revealings of ideality require a constant improve- 
ment of the language in whioh they are expressed : and 
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tl 5 111 turn Jemanis a coiieaponi ng piog esi^jDn it tie 
foims of abatiii'tion and induces a mole of mind ivhicii 
foims the fiist stige of its advancement fiom the finite to 
the infinite and admits of such vaiied jropoitions of the 
gioss and etheieal that it eia descend to the moat selfish 
and narrow concpins oi closely following where ideihty 
leads use m lofty and refine 1 investigation to the mo=t 
ennrhhng conceptions Abstiaction has a peculiai ddapta. 
tion to oui present mixed m.ture jreserving the physicil 
and imptovin^ the moral It is the tempeied light suiK,! 
to our feeble vision It has not the biitliancy of poetic 
fvncj but it possesses the enduimg chirms of substanti il 
tiuth The language of abstiacton is seldom found wholly 
unalloyed. It generally contains an infusion of ideality, 
and by thia combination acquires a pliancy, which makes it 
more universally applicable to the subjects of thought. 
Cheered by this enlivening influence, and Iseeping on the 
firm ground of demonstration, the man of abstraction pur- 
sues the even tenor of his way, amid all the trials and 
temptations which beset his path ; or, rising in lofty specu- 
lation above the little ivorld of human care and perplexity, 
draws consolation or happiness from sources purely his own, 
and of which no vicissitudes of fortune can deprive him. 
He returns fortified by the results of mature investigation, 
and invested with a panoply of principle which prepare 
him for all the chances and changes of life. It imparts 
firmness to his virtue, and decision and energy to his action. 
It gives him a tone of conscious elevation, which raises him 
above the ordinary vexations of life, and enables him to look 
on its joys and its sorrows with steadiness and serenity. He 
has measured the evils to which he is exposed, and knows 
his ability to endure them. 
10^ 
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Nor are tlie effects of tbia power less iiappy ivhen exerted 
for the general welfare. To superficial observers the man of 
abstraction may, for a tame, appear a soulless, uninteresting 
object. Thej will wonder how he can find amusement in 
abstruse and perplexing investigation. They cannot per- 
ceive that, in the calm solitude of his bosom, a glowing 
ardor sheds its mild but steady light on the engrossing 
objects of his unremitted toil. They cannot feel the fervor 
with which the simple charms of truth have inspired him. 
They auepeet not that one, apparently so cold and unyield- 
ing, is secretly actuated by the warm and generous feelings 
of universal phi! an th ropy, and is unostentatiously bestowing 
the wealth of bis time and talents for the permanent benefit 
of mankind. His mind appears to them a gloomy labora- 
tory, enveloped in smoke and mist. They will not be at the 
pains to examine his ehymio procesaes, and are astonished 
when they result in such gleams of thought as shed efful- 
gence around him, and exhibit the bright truths which he 
has transmuted from error, or the pure and original excel- 
lence which he has freed from the dross which rendered it 
obscure. He has no servile regard for unfounded opinions ; 
but, inspired with a fearless love of truth, pursues it I'egard- 
less of consequences ; and never despairs of vanquishing 
error, whether it seeks to elude him in the subtle and 
imposing forms of mystery and superstition, or openly 
resists him with the ai'ms of prejudice, and the armor of 
ignorance. Throughout, language has been the means of 
hit. advancement ; it led him forward in the path of demon- 
stration , it directed and gave certainty to the processes by 
which he discriminated truth ; and it furnished the weapons 
with which he has successfully combated its opposers. 

The philosopher has thus attained a high elevation. But 
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tlio poet aeeka a yet higher sphere. He sets at naught the 
plodding calculations of a circa maoribed utility, and, dis- 
gusted with the grovelling pui-suita which engross the 
attention of most men, he wJDgs his flight high in the airy 
fields of speculation, and lavishes the exuberance of hia 
fancy on visionary splendors and the enticing charms of 
sentiment. His spirit-like perceptions no longer assume the 
giirb of language, and seraph- ivingcd thoughts lead him into 
tliat higher sphere, 

"Where each conception is a lieayenlj guest," 

far beyond the little circle where every idea is clothed and 
made jxilpable in words, aa a sou! animating its embodying 
clay. 

From this poetic elevation he looks down upon this little 
woild, and throws over it and its conceiiis the bright hues 
of his own fervor, till, in the distance, it appears aa a lumi- 
■ nary fitted for the vault of heaven. Its coarse intrusions no 
longer disturb him. He looks above and around, and every- 
where sees nature unfolding her graces. He brings every- 
thing to his standard of ideal excellence, and revels in the 
lusuiy of his own ci-eations. The visions of paradise float 
before hia fancy, and the inspirations of his musings are aa 
yisitings from yet higher spheres. But how often, in some 
momentary pause, when the imagination has become enfee- 
bled by such vast, exciting, and _ long-continued effoi-t, does 
the thought, that it is but a creation of fancy, burst with 
dread reality upon hira, and dissipate the illusion. The veil 
which ideality cast over the realities of life is withdrawn, 
and the morbid sensibility of a heart, accustomed only to 
sensibility and refinement, turns with loathing from their 
comparative deformity. Such is the regretted effect of th^ 
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exalted talent when it acta in excess, or unconnected with 
the j-easoning faculty which sustains it with its strength, 
and receives in return grace, pui'itj, and elevation. Yet, if 
these inspirations htiye been embodied in language, they are 
KOI without their utility. They may then be made to mingle 
with the thoughts of less ethereal minda, and neutralize the 
degrading tendency of grosser pursuits. The influence of 
poetry is, in this respect, of great importance, and admits 
of almost universal application. It commands the avenues 
to feeling, and there is hardly any state of mind to which it 
cannot impart pleasure or consolation. It resorts not to 
the tedious manipulations of abstraction, hut with a godlike 
power commands things to come forth, and light to he. Are 
the spiiits gny and buoyant "^ it touches some chord of rap- 
tuie and tlie heart jields its ready lesponse. Is the mind 
oppiessetl with caie, hia the moining ray of hope ceased 
to illumine it ? it extends its niigic wand, and, like the elee- 
tri;, influence on the summei evenings cloud, suffuses it with 
tlie light which niLie <iunny houia had bestowed. But an 
expression m words is still neces'^'iiy to make these influ- 
ences tangible without it they would be mere shadows, far 
tM ethereal foi oui oidiiury peiception, and so be lost in 
the al yss ot oblivion tiom whidi even the magician who had 
once eillcd them forth might not be able again to summon 
tbem. 



The observation of the actual events and o 
life impels us to action. We witness misery, and are moved 
to relieve it. We see the weak oppressed by the strong, and 
indignation rouses us to their rescue. We observe virtue 
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victorious, and join in the triumph. The language of 
ideality, conyeying to us what ia the nearest approach to 
actual observation of the reality, produces in ua more 
impulse, more emotion, than that of abstraction, in ■which we 
expect only a theoretical conaequencs, expressed in terms 
that present no particular object to excite our pity, abhor- 
rence or admiration. Our finite emotione are lost in the 
infinity of a general proposition, without a. case for its 
immediate application. Hence, too, Eirises the distinction 
between the efiects of the maxima of morality and of devo- 
tjoaa! feeling, — a distinction which, though often denied by 
philosophers who reason, has always been insisted upon by 
the multitude who feel and perceive. 

Although the poetic and prosaic modes of mind arc 
seldom found united in their highest perfection in the same 
individual, yet every aspect of the subject indicates that" it 
is by a combination of them that the greatest intellectual 
power ia produced. It is then the union of activity and 
Btrength — the beauty of poetry mingling its vivacity and 
softness with the sterner and sti-onger attributes of reason. 
9 this combination appear, in order to give 
talent, that ire think we should hazard little in 
averting that every great enterprise in philosophy had been 
accomplished by a powerful imagination, controlled and 
directed hy yet more powerful reasoning faculties ; and that 
every grand achievement in poetry had been effected by 
sti-ong reasoning powers, sustaining and impelling a yet 
more vigorous imagination. In great minds it is not the 
absence of either endowment, but only the preilominau.ca 
of the roasooing or ideal faculty, whicli forms tho distiiic- 
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tlon, and determines the character to the one or the other 
class- 

The proceases b/ which they accomplish their designs, 
and the pleasures resulting from their pursuits, may be more 
nearly alike than is generallj^ supposed. Let us bring them 
to the test of linguAj,© A cdebiatcl divine thus speaks of 
one of the ancient and moat sublime of poets : " The 
Psilmiat takes a loftiei flight He leaves the world, and 
lift-^ his imigmation to that mighty expanse which spreads 
above md aiound it He wings his Tfay through space, and 
wandeis m thought oiei its immeaaurabie regions. Instead 
of 1 diik and unpeopled solitude he sees it crowded with 
splendor and filled with the energy of the divine presence. 
Can es m Its immensity before him, and the world, 
wtb U 1 ch it inheiits shiinks into littleness at a cou- 
t mpl t n vabt and so o^eipoTieimg. He wonders that 
h n t verlooked, amid the grandeur and the variety 
h h n every side of him ; and, passing up from the 

maj ty f nature to flie majesty of nature's Architect, he 
elm What is man that thou art mindful of him, or 
the t man that thoa shouldest deign to visit him?' " 

We have here a glowing description of the poet, his pur- 
suits, and his feelings ; but, with Newton in our view, might 
we not apply the same to the philosopher in whom the pow- 
ers of absti-action were most prominent ? To preserve this 
distinction between poet and philosopher, we might change 
the one word, imaginations, for investigations, and say, 
" The man of abstractions takes a still loftier fliglit. He 
leaves the world and carries liis invesiigatiotis to tliat 
mighty expanse," etc., etc. 

Let ua examine a little more closely the mighty expanse 
which Newton opened to our view, and the means hy wiiich 
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he accomplished it. Taking this earth for our pedestal, we 
fivst observe that it is but one of a number of planets which, 
with their satellites, revolve round the sun as their common 
centre, and, with the comets in their more eccentric orbits, 
compose the solar system. The nicety of their instruments 
has enabled astronomers to detect a difference which has 
taken place in the angular distance of the fixed stars, from 
which reason has inferred that our whole system is revolv- 
ing round some other centre, which analogy suggests may 
be the common .centre of many such systems, performing 
their cycles in times so inconceivably great, and at such 
immense distances, that a thousand years scarcely makes a 
perceptible difference in their relative positions. The tele- 
scope has revealed to us a number of nebulae, which, it has 
been imagined, are clusters of star's with systems like our 
own. It has also shown us that the galasy is forme-i by 
the greater number of stars in that portion of the hw.vens 
at great distances from us ; and it has been inferred tlat all 
these with tlie other visible, and probably many invJaible 
stars, form one nebula, in which we occupy a position near 
to one edge of the cluster, and that, by looking through the 
centre, we see more stars in that direction, whose light, 
blended and softened in the distance, causes the milky 
appeai'ance there exhibited. And on this fact reason has 
raised an analogy in support of the conjecture. Imaginar- 
tion, as if despairing of any limit, next suggests that the 
number of these systems nsay be infinite, and reason haa 
attempted to prove that, from the known laws of gravitation, 
it cannot be otherwise. 

Thus supported, Imagination has ventured yet a further 
flight, and not only conceived each of these stars as a sun, 
with systems of planets revolving round it, and thus 
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gemmed with ■worlds the sublime immensity, but alie has 
given to eaoh the garniture of a resplendent canopy, 
animated tbem all with a teeming population, and clothed 
them with the verdure and variety, which give beauty and 
interest to our own little orb. And here she rests until 
these conjectures shall have been reduced to certaintyj or 
rejected as errors or groundless hypotheses. 

We learn that the diameter of the earth's orbit is nearly 
two hundred millions of miles, and we i-ack our invention 
for Bome means of forming an adequate conception of this 
immense distance. We next find — and it is reduced to 
demonstration — that this distance is but an infinitesimal 
part of that of the nearest fixed stars, that, whether we are 
at one end of it or the other, makes not the least perceptible 
difference in their relative situation, and that, in ail prob- 
ability, there is a continuity of these stars, extending 
through a number of like distances, before reaching the 
outer limits of our own cluster. Our feeble fiiculties are 
diamayed, and hardly attempt to grasp the reality of such 
grand AaA imposing calculations. Yet, what is all this im- 
mensity to the distance of the nearest nebula, from which, 
to the aided eye of the observer, the congregated splendor 
of all this host of suna would appear but a feeble glimmer- 
ing : and in the circumference of whose welkin vault the 
opposite extremes, embracing these millions upon millions, 
would appear but a span ? We stand aghast at a contempk- 
tion so magnificent and overpowering, and even the infinite 
tendencies of our spiritual nature seem to have found ample 
room for their dilation in the consideration of this merging 
of vast into jet vaster systems without end. 

The perfection of optical instruments has enabled astron- 
omers to possess themselves of the facts, on which rest the 
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demonstrations of the truths and the probability of the con- 
jectures which have radsed their science to the highest ele- 
vation; and we know that some of those, who have been 
instrumental in this grand achievement of philosophy, had 
learned, by long habit and continued effort, to withdraw 
themselves from the ordinary distractions and engrossmenta 
of life, and consequently had acquired a power of concen- 
trating their energifs upon their fiivorite pursuit. They 
had then, observation, aided by the instruments of art, to- 
gether with reason concentrated by abstra«tioa from the 
usual cares of existence, and wrought to its utmost effort by 
the inspiring magnitude of its pursuits, bearing forward and 
sustaining a. vigorous imagination, which is excited to enthu- 
siasm by the grandeur and sublimity of its objects. In a 
word, the most stupendous conception of the material universe 
has been brought within the grasp of humanity,by a partial 
approach to that combination of the intellectual powers, 
which we have supposed to become more perfect hereafter, 
and by a partial improvement of some of the elements of 
that combination, through the action of the same causes 
which we have endeavored to show must there be more uni- 
versal. And while we derive from this greatest, grandest 
achievement of mind, in the province of the material, some 
idea of the effect of improving and uniting the faculties of 
observation, reason and imagination, we may also observe, 
in the beautiful harmony with which these systems into sys- 
tems run, as they diverge in the illimitable regions of space, 
a something which acts on our feelings liiie the inefBible 
power of melody, producing an emotion — may we not say an 
infinite yet tangible emotion of music? ^elevating us to the 
confines of devotion. And the whole development bears 
witness, that" this feeling had a great, though perhaps an 
11 
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unperceived infiuence, in directing those great strides of tlie 
ima^inatioa, which precede every great effort and advance- 
ment of reason. 

It is in these sublime discoveries that mind has put forth 
all its power and exerted all its energies. It here appears 
in all its grandeur, and supported by all its dependencies. 
It is its last grand suec^sful effort. We here see the utmirat 
limit to which it has attained and in this farthest stage of 
its adviucement we find it piogiessing town ds perfection, 
in the path which our syeculation hat, ilieady traced, aiid 
whiL,h we havo endeavoiLl to extenl m hilo youtlineinto 
tlie dmi tut iity 

In this prooesa idcalty has perfoimed its part; hut the 
lesilts have been leduced to the moie definite form of 
abftraii-tion ihe gieat nagnitude of tho>;6 results, and the 
umvcisil inteiest felt m them has pioliced a corresponding 
effect on the age Abstiit-tion h'^a actiuiied a supremacy, 
and 13 made the test of rationality on every subject. Ide- 
ality is not permitted to range far beyond its precincts. The 
noble sallies of the soul are repressed. Mind, limited to a 
pai'ticulax mode of action, exerts itself on subjects to which 
that mode is best adapted. Physical science ia the order of 
the day. It has advanced, and is still advancing, with aston- 
ishing rapidity. The great outhnes, which Newton and his 
cotemporaries struck out, are nearly filled up. The impulse 
which they gave to intellectual exertion ia almost spent. 
The world ia nearly ready for some other grand enterprise ; 
and who that has observed the mutual light which the sci- 
ences shed upon each other, and their tendency to preserve 
an equilibrium, doea not aee, in this accumulation of the 
knowledge of the laws of matter, an indication of a correa- 
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ponding improvement in our knowledge of tlio laws of 
mind? Who that has observed the effect which increasing 
our physical comforts Las to produce a desire for the more 
refined pleasures of intellect, does not, in the present condi- 
tion of the civilized world, already see the workings of an 
impulse which is to advance us in this higher pursuit ? 

The laws of mind are confessedly not understood. Some- 
thing has perhaps heen done in training the reasoning fac- 
ulty ; but, in regard to that other mode of mind, to which 
we have applied the term ideality, we apprehend that very 
little has yet been accomplished. It appears to have been 
thought beyond the reach of any regulated discipline. Its 
processes have been regarded either as lawless workings of 
the spirit, or as subject only to the control of some higher 
intelligence. Thus unrestrained, ifcg expansive nature has 
often dissipated itself in wild extravagances, or errors, 
requiring the aid of abstraction to correct. For want of 
proper restraints, it has sometimes been productive of evil, 
bat we confidently look forward to a time, when its laws, 
and the roeans of directing its power, will be better under- 
stood ; when we shall know how to limit its expansibility 
within our means of controlling it ; and, as we become more 
and more acquainted with its nature, be able to use it in its 
most elastic form, and mako it subservient to the most 
exalted purposes which are within the provinces of human- 
ity. If we are not deceived, the time is not distant when 
some strong hand will break down the barriers which now 
obstruct our progress in intellectual science ; or some aspir- 
ing and gifted spirit rend the veil which obscures it, and 
introduce us into new regions of light, illuminating mind, 
and displaying tho true greatness of our nature. 
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To every indniduil nho fui the fiist time meditates on 
infinity, theie is, jiiobably, jjie^cnted m some foim, tlio 
portentoua questions, what, and whence, and wherefore, this 
I, which thinks ' and what, and whence, and wheiefore, this 
universe, in winch this I, which thml;?, is placed' And 
with these questions, he may be said to commence his philo- 
sophic existence In advancing to the consideration of them, 
he has stepped fiom the finite to the infinite. The woiHs 
of matter and of mind open to his view. Around him, the 
fair fields of science and philosophy allure him to tread their 
pleasant paths ; stimulating his curiosity by the exhibition 
of their partially revealed mysteries, and tempting him to 
esert his powers to cull the fiowers of fancy, or reap the 
harvest of reason. Above him, the lofty sky of speculation 
seems rather to open infinity, than to set bounds to his 
vision. But with whatever avidity and accuracy he may 
observe ; with whatever reach and acuteness of reasoning ho 
may extend the results of his observations, and however far 
the loftiest flights of speculation may carry him into the 
unknown ethereal, still do the gi-eat questions with which he 
commenced bound his visible horizon. They are the ulti- 
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mife ob)fM!t the enil as well "W the 1 eginn ng of ill philoso- 
phy ind leeai at every step of his piogieis P'li taking of 
the mhnity into whioh he his enteied it ^^ete vain to 
attempt to com; a s them ar \ all that the most successful 
inveatigitoi of niture s myitenea can hope js to advance 
from truth to tiuth and fiom one combination of them to 
others moie oompiehensne 

But how often la he deteired by the d ffioulties Trhich 
meet him at the veiy threshold of the investigation! He 
lo ks aiounl and la perjlexed by the inoongiuity of what 
he ohsetves Apparently emanatng fiom the same first 
cause he •* es i;ood and evl beduty ai 1 detoimity; the 
creatures of benevclencL full jf stiife and cruelty the very 
elements marring the universe by their violence Or turn 
ing within himself he finds that with puie and lofty con 
ceptions, and ardent aspirations for the good he is ^till liable 
to be tempt«d to evil All is jarnng discord 

I know of but one mode which gives any piomise of 
reconciling these seeming contradict ons and that is to 
suppose the whole univtiae as intended for the education of 
the mind; as a school m nhicli to disi'iphne the spuit 

Without now allulm^ to tie many laiious cases in which 
the adaptations of natuie to this o!ject aie manifest I will 
only remark, that on this hypothesis the necessity of omI 
or at least of diffetent degrees of good ii obvious Foi 
otherwise, there wouli be ns choice Without choice theie 
would be no exeirise of the will an! ^antan^ will the 
powers of the mini would be doimant Lif unlci such 
circumstances, would hai ily assume any highei form than 
that of vegetable eastence Without evil there wo ill be 
no temptation ; and the plea^ujes of self lestiamt iiith its 
ennobling influences on the loul vi uU bo b t theic 
31^ 
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would be no exercise of moral power. Prom thia it h mani- 
fest that we may reaaon to the conclusion that evil is not 
only a necessary condition of the greatest good, but that it 
ia absolutely requisite to the existence of finite moral agents. 
But I have introduced the subject here that I might draw 
from it an impressive argument in favor of mental cultiva- 
tion. Eor, if our hypothesis reconciles the various phenom- 
ena of creation, we may safely adopt it as true ; and if it be 
t th t 1 in I b b ht t t f 

th p p f mp ^ th 5 t 1 w y mi t t 

m t I th Ij t f I h 11 tl t I d 
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m advanomg others, there would he an end oi all moral 
activity. Intelligence would have no object, mind no 
; and all the varied modes in which it now 
itself would be annihilated. It would, to all 
practical purpose, cease to exist. That a portion of intelli- 
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gent beinga sliould possess a ausceptibility to improvement, 
is then a necessary pai-fc of the system of creation ; necesaarj 
that they may themselves have motives to action, and neces- 
sary that they may be the objects of that benevolence which 
must be the motive-influence, in a being incapable of self- 
improvement. 

But this necessity a wise Providence has made the source of 
our highest happiness ; and a juafc Grod, as if in further com- 
pensation for our imperfections, has made this universe, and 
adapted it, as one vast apparatus, to facilitate our improve- 
ment, and increase the happiness derived from the very 
deficiencies of oar nature. This susceptibility to improve- 
ment is thus made the compensation for the imperfection 
which it presupposes; and so well does it atone for it, that, 
in view of the amount of happiness it affords us, we may 
even doubt whether the want of such a capacity for improve- 
ment would not be the greatest possible defect in an intelli- 
gent nature ; and whether, if we consider the perfection of 
being as meaning the best possible condition of being, we 
are not imperfect only in proportion as we neglect to avail 
ouraelves of this compensating principle. And from tliia 
aspect do we gather a new emphasis to our argument in 
favor of mental cultivation ; an argument, which, as derived 
from the design of creation, addresses itself to all those 
nobler sentiments, which would induce us to carry out the 
beneficent intentions of Providence ; while it also appeals to 
the more selfisb and narrow feelings, which would lead us to 
avail ourselves of all the advantages of our position in the 



In conformity to this grand design of creation, progress 
has been made a necessary condition of happiness; and no 
one can be happy, or even long satisfied, who does not think 
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lie is advancing ia something. He may direct hia energies 
to some worthless pursuit, and amuse himself with accom- 
plishing that which brings with it no real improvement, no 
substantial good. But he finds hia error ; and disappoint- 
ment and disgust punish the attempted fraud on the law of 
his moral nature. Those changes of matter, which are 
within the compass of human agency, are evidently of little 
importance, except as they influence mind ; which alone has 
a sufficient capacity for improvement, to gratify desires con- 
stantly extending, and aspirations which know no limit. 

Progress of mind, then, being essential to happiness, and 
this universe having been constructed, by infinite wisdom, 
to fecilitate that object, it behoves ua, as rational beings, to 
apply ourselves to the investigation of its complicated machi- 
nery, and endeavor, as iar as possible, to understand its 
application to the various conditions of humanity. The 
natural modes of its operation (of tlie supernatural I do not 
now intend to treat) are, obviouily, thiee-fold. Firstly, 
by the influence of external material cau<!es , secondly, by 
the influence which we exert upon each othei and thiidlj 
by the influence of those powers ^hit-h we ait const ous of 
possessing within ourselves : in other woids the influence 
of the material world on mind of mmd upon mmd and 
of the mind upon itself. With regaid to the fiist the 
observation of material phenomena is so familiti to us th it 
we almost fail to observe its most impoitant influences 
We look upon a gorgfious sunset or on the iith and varied 
aspect of a beautiful landscape and peihaps haidly sufler 
ourselves to be abstracted from the bustle and huiiy of 
customary pursuits ; or if, haply lending \ moment to the 
luxury of the scene, we think only of the immediate and 
agreeable effect of color, and form on the eye, nor reflect 
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that the soul is taking from it an impress, which will liorevtr 
help to modify its thoughts and mould them into forms of 
beauty. He who is engrossed with the oidinarj phytic 1 
cares of life, is not apt to observe such influences But wl o 
does not sometimes recur to the period of childhoo 1 when 
his feelings were in unison with nature, — when on tli" 
wings of the morning, his spirit mingled with Auion s j,l)n 
or, in the shades of evening, partook the univoisal lepo^e, 
when every breeae came fraught with melody; when the 
gentle murmur of the sequestered brook ministered to the 
poetry of his soul ; when the warm sunbeam seemed to per- 
vade dnd ddite his whole being , when the letuming verduie 
of sprmg brought freshness to his mmd, and the sombre 
autumn taught its silent lesson of mutibility, mellowed the 
bright coloring of his thoughts with softei shades of leveiy, 
and led him to feel, and to meditate on, tho myateiies of 
natuie, when the t«mpr>st dmen snow aioused hia latent 
eneigies, and called them foith to the maiteiy of uicum- 
stanec , or when contemplation of the boundless ocean su^^- 
gested the fiist \ague, but raptuious thoughts, of a restless 
infinity within him , or when, gazing on the stiis, the aidoi 
of his yet unconijuBied spnit, the aspiimga ot his heart, 
found theie no limit And who, when he recuis to these 
hallowing impressions of his youth, does not feel the glow of 
Yiitue leanimate hia bosom, and the love of all that is beau- 
tiful and gentle and holy m moial character quicleued and 
strengthened within him ' 

Noi are the benefits of these ippeals of natuie confined to 
the earliest stage of oui tMstence, but tliroughout the 
whole of life, and e^en imid'^t its most bustling scenes, thty 
continue to exert in mflueni.e whkh, however unnotwrd 
is ^tdl not ^Mthout its cficcts m softening its oouu^^ 
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mitigating its asperities, and etrengthening the ties of 
virtue. 

" To Lim, wlio, in fbe love of nature, holiis 
Commumon witli her visible forme, she speiiia 
A yarionB langufige. For his giyer hours 
She hixa a voice of gladneaa, and a smile, 
And eloquence of beauty ; and she glides 
Into bis darker mualnga witi a mild 
And gentle sjmpathj, that steals away 
Their aharpnese ere he ia aware." 

In the stir and bustle of active llfe^ — ^the -vcAov of pursuit 
th t m It 1 1 h th hn t f th h h 
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oonneot oui' loirly ocul tun with i 1 gh did j,biiois des 
tiny. Nor are the inoit. tuiibie of natme e acenoa without 
their proper influeEees The storm tosaei oce<i,i tKe lag rg 
tempest, the niahiug toiient and the wild tjnn.lo mpiit 
grandeur to charactei and nurtuie the eneigie-j wh ch are 
requiaite to the fulfilment of the loftiest {uipDsea of tha 
soul. But why ehouU I expatiate on these manilcld influ 
encea, which, though apjieciated flheie^er theie la a nimil 
to comprehend and a heart to feel can be but feebly poi 
trayed by any form of exjieasion? The loft eat atiama 
the purest inapirati na of p etic. „eniuB woild he but im 
perfect copies of this oiiginal language in which nature 
appeala to our sensib liUeg the beaut ful the poetic hn 
guage in which God throngh the mclum of his works 
holds communion with the soul and shilOTia out the mya 
teriouB relationa which exist between the y siblo and tho 
invisible, the finit* and the infinite It wis by an ippbca 
tion of thia universal language that the Authoi of out 
religion taught us fiom tho heauty of the lily to infer the 
univeraal care of Providence ; and it was under ita inspiring 
influence, that the untutored Indian, gazing on one of our 
beautiful lakes, whose sunlit suriace reflected its verdant 
banks and flowery islands, called it "the amile of the Great 
Spirit."* 

Need we any other illuatration to make us realize that 
.this is a language which addresses itself to all, and which 
may be understood hj all ? But if there are any with sen- 
sibilities so blunted, feelings so dead, as not to regard these 
gentle appeala, these persuasive influences of external 
nature, she has sterner powers, the effects of which apathy 
will rather augment than diminish. Among these are the 
" lYiunipiseogee. 
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3 of soil and climate on national character ; influ- 
ences which go far to account for the generic diSerences 
which exist ii different latitude. It can hardly be donbted, 
that, in this country, the greater industry and economy of 
the Eastern States is owing to the compai-ative poverty of a 
large portion of the soil, to the short time which elapses 
between seed-time and harvest, and to the necessity of pro- 
viding for long winters; and that, to the habits induced by 
this latter necessity, we may attribute the desire of accumu- 
lation, which unfortunately has become too prominent as 
one of our distinguishing characteristics. 

Such influences compel us to conform, in some degree, to 
the circttmstances of our position, but may, nevertheless, be 
modified and regulated by liberal thought, comprehensive 
views, and a just estimate of their tendency to promote or 
retard our improvement. To this end a correct knowledge 
of them is very important. 

Another and a better influence of the same kind arises 
from the repeated exhibitions of the power which rules the 
universe, as manifested in the changes of the seasons, in- 
ducing more religious awe and reverence in those countries 
where the transitions are great and striking, than where 
they are so slight as to make little or no impression on the 
careless observer. Such results, verified as they arc by 
observation, attest the existence of the most hidden and 
subtle of the influences which I have endeavored to portray. 

I will close my remarks on this portion of the subject by 
merely adverting to those magnificent discoveri^ of the 
modern astranomy, which have given us a new conception 
of the magnitude and grandeur of the material universe ; a 
conception which, by its vaatness, its sublimity, and its 
harmony, excites our profoundest awe, and awakens in us 
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that sense of the infinite, which is nearly allied to the high- 
est development of our nature, the religious seutjment. Kor 
is it merely by vastne^, grandeur and harmony, that this 
sentiment is affected, in this lofty contemplation. It is 
also, that here, arriving at the farthest verge of human 
science, we still seek something beyond, namely, the Cause 
which organized this stupendous system of worlds, and still 
sustains and directs their harmonioas movements. We find 
this cause only in Spirit. It is before this mysterious power, 
that man, in the pride of science, and the confidence of 
demonstration, is arrested and instinctively adores, as the 
untutored Indian, in obedience to the same law of his 
nature, worships the Manitto of the ocean and the storm. 
In both, this law of the religious sentiment is the same. 
Both pursue their inquiries as far as their science permits, 
and find themselves in the presence of a Ood. 

The Indian, viewing nature in its apparently disconnected 
elements, naturally attributes a spirit cause to each : the 
philosopher, whom lofty science has enabled to combine the 
whole universe in one harmonious system moved by one will, 
as naturally makes that cause one ; and, finding no limits to 
the creation, makes the cause also infinite and universal. 
Thus does science, by its slower processes, reach the results 
in which it is anticipated by revelation. 

Through all the stages of human progress the connecting 
link between the natural and the supernatural is Cause. 
Our inquiries after truth conduct us to it, and merge them- 
selves in the infinite. 

In entering upon the influences which we exert upon eaoh 
other, I will first remark, that, for the advantage of com- 
municating our thoughts, we are indebted to the material 
12 
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world. For no oeo can look directly into tlio mind of 
another, or know ita thoughts and feelings, except as thoy 
are manifested in material action, or described hj analogy 
to some external object, of which both have a common per- 
ception. Language, which expresaca the passions, the emo- 
tions, and all the purely mental processes, must have had 
this beginning, and still retains much evidence of its origin. 
By degrees, terms thus acquire a common signification, as 
applied directly to the operations of mind ; and the emana- 
tions of poetry, philosophy and eloquence, are then circu- 
lated in streams, whose pellucid flow no longer reminds us 
that their channels were worn out of turbid matter. Lan- 
guage ia thus fitted for the direct action of mind on mind, 
and becomes one of the most important agents for the deyel- 
opment and cultivation of its powers. The mutual aid wMch 
individuals render to each other, in correcting errors of 
opinion and practice, in the discovery and propagation of 
truth, and by the inculcation of correct principles, and 
soand maxims, by precept and example, are among the most 
obvious mental and moral benefits arising from the social 
compact — benefits in which all may participate, and to the 
common stock of which every one should contribute in pro- 
portion to his ability. If a man has not the talent to con- 
vince, nor the eloquence to persuade, he may yet, by a 
correct and conscientious discharge of all his duties, ex- 
hibit the power of virtue and the beauty of holiness, in his 
every act, and make his life a more impressive and useful 
lesson to all within his sphere of action, than the most re- 
fined argument or elegant iliction could convey. To such 
a one it ia encouraging to reflect, that such influence, 
however obscure in its exercise, is never lost. A good 
action never dies. It iives hi the unfading glow of the 
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moral beautj it illustrates. It flows from character to 
character, and reproduces itself in a thousand varieties. 
It ms,y be forgotten, hidden in the accumulated aggregation 
of events ; but its leaven m stOl there, mingling with and 
modifying the whole mass. 

The importa,nce of this prtictical individual influence is 
felt in every community, and, in most, is the principal bar- 
rier to the increase of vice, fraud, and violence. By those 
more gifted in taleuta, more industrious in their application, 
or more favored by circumstances, an influence more per- 
vading and palpable has been exerted. The inspiring 
strains of Homer and Virgil, the fervid eloquence of 
Demosthenes and Cicero, the wisdom of Solon and Lyeur- 
gus, the integrity of .Aristides and Cato, the devotion of 
Leofiidas and his little band, will forever inspire the patriot, 
the statesman, and the hero. The dazzling exploits of 
Alexander and Cicsar will long kindle the flame of military 
ambition. The glowing pagea, the sublime character of 
Plato, the calm fortitude, the uncompromising virtue, the 
unblemished life of Socrates, the hosts of martyrs who 
have suffered tortiire and death to advance truth, and pre- 
serve their own purity, will never cease to be regarded with 
the most profound admiration. Through all time they iviU 
continue to awaken enthusiasm, and enlist its resistless 
energies in the cause of truth. They will ever hold up to 
their humble followers the high susceptibilities of human 
nature, and incite them by lofty contemplation and arduous 
virtue to participate in that glory which haa shed light on 
every succeeding age, and gained them the homage of the 
world. 

Of the social influences, that which arises from the 
formation of governments is a very important one, and fur- 
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nitlics 111 imple theme foi the opLCul itions of the 
plulo'iophci, the phiUnthiopst, and the stitesmaii 

In propoition as men aie obliged oi peimitted to govern 
therasehes >m11 thtii eneigies le diieeted to that object, 
and hence it it, that andei the elective torm of goveimnent 
the people are giave, sedate and thouiihtful Take fiom 
them the care of civjl government, and they hcoome more 
light and tiivoloas If, m addition to thii, they aie 
lelieved fiom the caies of the 90ul by a leligious despotism, 
they hecome still moie ^oKtile and tiiflmg Pioceo'l one 
step further, and remove also the cares of providing for 
physical existence, and we reach the condition of the slave, 
who, when no immediate evil presses upon him, is the most 
merry, grinning, fiddling specimen of humanity. But he, 
who, from this volatility, would argue a high order of hap- 
piness, might argue a yet higher for the fragile leaf, which 
yields to the impulse of every breath, dances to every 
breeae, and glitters in every lay which chances to beam 
upon it. Such happiness is little more than negative ; the 
mere ebullition of animal spirit freed from the immediate 
pressures of life. It is in that exercise of the mind, which 
the task of conducting our own lives imposes, that its 
faculties are developed, and kept in that state of healthful 
progress, which is essential to dignified and rational enjoy- 
ment. In providing for the order of society, then, as much 
should be left to the self-reetraint and moral power of indi- 
viduals, as is consistent with public safety. 

We have sketched some of the results of a vigorous ex- 
ercise of those powers by which we act upon, and, in some 
measure, control or modify the characters of each other. 
There are other consequences, of a more spontaneous kind, 
growing out of onr social relations; consequences for which 
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bnghter forms of happiness. T'eelingssoiital aiidsensitne 
may sometimes lend a, deeper poignancy to sorrow, but when 
self-degradation and crime do not enter into the sources of 
our monrning, their vitality heals the Tvounded spirit. 
While they soften and subdue all the fierce and angry 
passions, they exalt all that is noble, and hallow all that is 
benign, and, by the conscious generosity of emotions in which 
self is forgotten, elevate the soul above the power of cir- 
cumstances, and temper its distress with that consolatioQ 
■which Montgomery has so beautifully depictcil as the '^^oy 
of grief," 

The obligations of Justice, the propriety of regarding the 
rights, the opinions, the feelings, and the happiness of 
others, offer abundant opportunitira for the exercise of self- 
restraint, of benevolence and magnanimity ; while the con- 
flicts of interest, the ardor of ambition, the pride of 
ejnulation, the stimulus of opposition and excited resent- 
12* 
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ments, nurture the sterner energies. Even tlie manifold 
devices, tbe overreachings, the petty frauds and contemptible 
banterings of trade, serve to stimulate and giie acutenes?to 
the faculties, and, perhaps, with no injury to those who 
encounter, without being degraded by them, and Tiho leain 
them not to practise, but that they may more certainly escape 
their pollution. 

The snpply of many things being inadequate to our 
desires, induces competition for their acquisition, which, with 
the rivalry for distinction, for power and gloiy, makes a 
gymnasium for the understanding, in which we aie com- 
pelled, by the joint influence of our physical and intellectual 
wants, to that vigorous exercise of all our powers, which 
forma habits of tuil and peraeverance, and imparts vitality 
and strength to the whole character. 

The relations of thought, which are thus almost forcibly 
impressed upon us, serve as formulas for tlie investigation 
of higher truths, and furnish the elements for the solution 
of the suhlimcst mysteries. 

It is with reluctance that I bioaL-li a theme requiring 
even for its partial development much analytic skill ; but 
I feel that I should leave a wide blank in this portion of 
my subject if I were to omit to notice the influence of woman 
on society ; of woman, with her deep-toned afiections, her 
delicate sensibilities, her warmth and purity of feeling, her 
intuitive appreciation of moral truth and rectitude, her 
enthusiasm tempered with gentleness, anil gentleness made 
potent by an ethereal efficacy, by siiells and sympathies, 
which place it above all the coarser forms of human power. 
To her is given a moral influence pervading as spirit, and 
scarcely less mysterious. For her a]tprovaI, high-thoughted 
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^erms t k 't its loftiest flight and inctustiy redoil lea its 
exertions Her smile lewaida virtue hei ftown bimslea 
vn,e hei glance inspires courage and hei neglei"t witheis 
ambitiun In hei soul lit eje tlieie is an ekquence moie 
moYinj^ inl m its teai a deepei p\t!ios th%n woitls can ex 
pieaa A pstsnt charm la in hei smiL the spells of per 
suision. .tie on bei lips and the in'fpiit ons of bve 0} ej liti 
bulling 

"With such jowei niat may sho not incompl =h / — 
po\Lr ^hn,h when piopeily dnected isoiily le S niesistible 
thm that of Heaven and possessirg m common ^ith its 
omnipotence the attiibute wf bem^ undiminished by its 
excicse let hex leeollect that hie the divme hei fowei 
shouli be evei silent and gentle and peisuasive in ita 
application and that like it it should also be united with an 
all petvading benevolence, with a phdinthiopy toouniversil 
to regard the narrow distinction of sects, too expansive to 
be limited by any creed. 

Let her liold the powers confided to her as sacred ; as 
dedicated to the cause of human improvement ; and, faith- 
ful to the important trust, let her exert her sway for tlie 
advancement of all mankind, nor suffer her influence to be 
misapplied to any unworthy object. It were better that 
churches should eiumhle to atomaj that missionary stations 
should be abandoned, and niinisters forsake their calling, 
than that this, the greatest element of moral elevation, 
should be fettered by sectarianism, perverted by bigotry, or 
desecrated by ita application to the degrading artifices by 
which cupidity and false zeal have impiously sought to make 
it available in obtaining money. 

When that cheering approval of the most ethereal of 
earthly intelligences, which should be the reward of virtue, 
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can be procured for gold,— no matter for liow holy a pur- 
pose that gold is to lie used, — it is depreciated in publio 
estimation. It has submitted to a lower standard of value. 
It has lost the attribute which gave it the potency of 
magic. It could once call out all that was noble in human 
nature, for this was its only price ; but, perverted to pecu- 
niary objects — how fallen ! Gold and virtue are then on 
an equality. When the accLuisitions of fraud, meanness, 
oppression, or extortion, may obtain the prize wbich should 
be the spontaneous reward of what is noble, generous and 
good, that which is ignoble is placed on a level with reveal- 
ing genius and horoic virtue. This is confounding the dis- 
tinctions of good andiCvil, from the knowledge of which the 
aspiring nature of our common mother could not be 
diverted by the pleasures of Paradise, nor detei-red by the 
fear of death. If her daughters cannot restore us the 
Eden she lost, let them not abandon what she obtained for 
us in return ; but, by preserving the distinction, still lead 
us on in the path of improvement, and retain for humanity, 
unimpaired, that godlike attribute — intelligence — which 
distinguishes good from evil. I conjure them, as they value 
their influence, as they regard the advancement of our race, to 
keep aloof from the petty conflicts of party, and the machin- 
ations of avarice ; to preserve their delicate sensibilities from 
the rude encounter in which even less ethereal natures suffer 
a loss of reflnement and spirituality ; 



Woman's gentle nature is scarcely less out of place in the 
public arena in which men dispute the prize of wealth and 
power, than her tender frame would bo in gladiatorial and 
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pugilistic contesta. She, whose proper office is to elevate 
find ennoble, should rise superior to low ambition and sordid 
views ; sho should be the sanctuary, keeping all the finer 
feelings sacred from the contamination of low-thoughted 
cares and ignoble strife ; 

" ThB intelliganper 
Between the grace, tte saaotities of Heaven, 
And our dull workings." 

It is principally in the endearing relations of mother, 
wife, tiaughter, sister, and friend, that woman exerts the 
most honign influence on society. In these it is hers 



Whether in maiden loveliness she breatbes high ambition 
and noble sentiment into the soul of some aspiring and ador- 
ing youth, or in her varied relations diffuses cheerfulness, 
grace and elegance, in the social and domestic circle, her 
influence is felt as the poetry of life, blending with its 
rougher pursuits, and neutralizing their harshness, with a 
tender, gentle, and holy efficacy, an influence, which, like 
music, soothes the savage breast, softens its asperity, and 
banishes its care, ere it is conscious of its power. 

In the relation of mother, a high responsibility devolves 
upon woman. To her the infant intelligence is first con- 
fided. The young spirit, passive and yielding, receives 
from her its first impressions. Her plastic power moulds 
its intelligence, and exerts on its destiny a greater influence 
than any other human agency. Let her ever bear in mind 
this high responsibility ; nor forget that, to children, acts 
are vivid and impressive, while words are weak ; that one 
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unguarded impropriety of conduct, a single outbreak of 
passion, a weak petulance, or a moment of fretfulness, 
may make an impression too strong for all the precepts of 
■wisdom, and all tlie maxims of morality to eounterfuct. Let 
her also be cbeered to the ever watchful fulfilment of her 
important trust, by the reflection that every grace and pro- 
priety in action, every exhibition of true tenderness and 
affection every effort of lelf-restraint every sacrifice of 
selfishne s to pimciple ai 1 of convenience ti !ove 11 1 1 ity 
■wjll be delmeated on the mmd of the oh 1 1 m the gl wing 
colore of his young affection and i^ill fuinish liim with a 
conception of moial beiuty whioh no time can eiadicate 
Such a conception thus meorpoiated m bis very 1 eing ctn 
not fail to elevate his thoughts, and increase his ability to resist 
temptation. And if, unhappily, he should still deviate from 
the path of rectitude, it will, as a second conscience, follow 
him in all hia abenutions, keeping in his view the beauty 
of virtue, rendered more striking by contrast ; and will 
unceasingly appeal to him to return to that course of duty 
which is hallowed by the recollections of maternal solicitude 
and tenderness. Words would fell to express the dream- 
like vividness and spirit-stirring power of such recollec- 
tions ; but they will be attested by every heart whose afiec- 
tions have been properly f<ffitered by a mother's care, by all 
who have truly known and felt a mother's love. "When," 
said Raphael, "I take my pencil for lofty and holy pur- 
pose, the spirit of my mother hovers over me." And how 
often does the spirit of the mother inspire the lofty thought, 
quicken the noble act, and hallow the generous motive ! 
All cannot possess the talent, or attain the excellence, of a 
Raphael ; but moral action frequently gives a scarcely less 
beautiful expression to conceptions, not less divine than 
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those which gavo a apirit-like immortality to the creations 
of his traascemJent genius. 

Iq treating of subjects so vast, and so fruitful in details, 
I cancot hope to do more than to present an imperfect 
sketch, and it is probable that I may have entirely omitted 
some considerations which should have been made promi- 
nent. But if I have succeeded in suggesting an adequate 
idea of our solemn relations with the material world and 
with ea«h other, and of their influences, some may he ready 
to inquire, " What is left for us to do individually ? " If 
causes without us have an agency so potent, — if they are 
really the master-springs of our actions, — what have we to 
do for ourselves ? 

This inquiry leads us to the remaining division of the 
subject, — the influence of the mind upon itself, or of those 
powers of which we are eonacbua. Among these powers 
there is none of which we have a fuller conviction than of 
that which modifies the influence of external causes, and 
determines, in a greater or less" degree, their influence upon 
us. In proportion as we exert this internal energy, do we 
mould the exterjial world, and compel it to minister to our 
improvement and happiness. Suffer it to lie dormant, and 
nothing bub the intervention of Heaven can prevent our 
being the mere sport of c ire um stances. Apply it to the 
investigations of our relations with the universe, and we 
learn how to make these circumstances beneficial. 

It is by thought, truth-searching thought, that we free 
ourselves from the controlling power of causes without us. 
In reference to fate, 

" He is a fi'eeniaii only, wliom the truili makea iVee." 

The mind has a. power of recalling and of reexamining 
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tlio past By this means it can apply a cool, deliberate judg- 
ment, and decide in what r^pect it has erreil, when under 
tlie influence of the immediate excitmg causes of act on and 
can determine how it may bettei act under similar ciicum 
stances, in future. This is the benefit ot evpeiience But 
to meet the various ex ^^ence^ of life the mmd has a moie 
comprehensive power — that of imagining events anl of 
settling how it should act m the vaiious combmitions which 
it forms of them. These mental processes are the founli 
tion of our habits aid pi nciples of ^t oo anl may he so 
extended as to apply, with moie or less prec si n to eveiy 
condition to which we aie liable The gieat«i the numbei 
of cases correctly settled the 1 etter aie we pepijcd foi all 
the occasions of life, and enabled to derive -ulvantap,!, from 
its incidents. In proportion then as we keep this powei 
active, are we fitted to peiformoui pait with popiety He 
who neglects it, will be the easy prey of temptation, the 
ready dupe of error, while he who has improved it, estab- 
lishes in his mind a test of truth, and derives happiness from 
all the trials and vicissitudes of life, by the exercise of that 
virtue for which they furnish the opportunitiea. 

The heedless mariner, when he finds himself in difficulty, 
either passively yields to his fate, or vents his energy in 
worse than useless imprecations on his evil fortune. On the 
other hand, he who, by constantly reflecting on the various 
dangers of his occupation, has prepared himself for their 
occurrence, finds, perhaps, even a pleasurable excitement in 
the exercise of that skill which is necessary to his safety, 
and which his previous thought has rendered easy and 
natural to him. 

He who employs this faculty of the mind for the contem- 
plation of probable events, lays up stores of wisdom for the 
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common uses of life. He will become sagiicious naA practi- 
cai in all tliat relates to our immediate eveiy-day concerns. 
He who seeks for its exereiae Higher coiieeptiona, and more 
thrilling combinations, fosters the spirit of genius, kindles 
enthusiaemj unfolds the noblest faculties of his soul, and 
awakens in his bosom desires which continuallj require the 
sublime, the beautiful and the holy, and which incessantly 
demand high progression. Such mental exercise is in har- 
mony with the religious sentiment — ^that craving of the aoul 
foi' something better than it has yet distinctly known ; that 
insatiable thirst for perfection and truth. For these wants 
the external world is insufficient, and the mind turns within 
itself for the contemplation of that beauty and excellence 
which its own revelations afford it. 

But this internal sense of beanty is quickened by the 
external. The perception of natural beanty, or of that found 
in more chaste and elegant pyoduetions of art, prepai'es the 
mind for its reception in any other form ; and he who culti- 
vates a flower, improves a landscape, or erects a beautiful 
edifice, improves his own ideas of moral symmetry, opens to 
bis soul new avenues for the admission of moral beauty, and 
adds to the means of moral culture. 

If I am correct in the necessity of progress, mental 
repose, or perhaps I should rather say, mental quiescence, 
is not desirable ; and those who seek, will probably find it 
only in an uninquiring suhm.ission to the dogmas of arrogant 
authority ; in the crushing embrace of despotism. 

It is in Meditation that the self-forming power of the 
mind is most beneficially exerted. When we are not hur- 
ried by the necessity of immediate action, nor excited by 
passion, nor swayed by interest, the judgment is cool and 
disinterested, and we may then establish principles, and 
13 
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form habits of thought, which will greatly assist ua when- 
ever unexpectedly assailed hy temptation, or a sudden 
emergency requires our liasty decision. It is thus that the 
influence of the external is moulded by the internal, and 
made subservient to it. 

But, independent of the important influence of this faculty 
on the formation of character, it would be worthy of culti- 
vation, were it only for the immediate gratification it affords. 
It can make the mind a theatre for scenic representation, in 
which we may act any part which suits the humor of the 
moment. Whatever our situation, its delights are always 
at hand. It can impart an intenser glow to the ardor of 
youth, and brighten the reveries of age. It can beautify 
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excites interest in what is passing around ua ; inducing us 
to observe tlie ilow of events, and to investigate the laws of 
their succession, that we may avoid injury, or enjoy the 
sense of security. The love of acquisition, though often 
perverted to inferior objects, stimulates us in the parauit 
of knowledge ; and, the benefits of most of the other im- 
pulses heing even move obvious, I will only reiterate my 
conviction, that they will all be found essential to the form- 
ation of the most perfect character, as all the colors of the 
pi-ism, in proper proportions, are requisite to the production 
of the purest white ; and that the mind which is invigorated 
by the passions, agitated by emotions, and stimulated by the 
thrilling impulses of sense, if it be also ennobled by lofty 
sentiments, and purified by the contemplation of that ideal 
beauty and excellence which it has the power of creating 
or of abstracting for itself, will be found more vital and 
efficient than that in which the judgment is cold, the feel- 
ings inert, and passions extmct. 

From these general considerations, most of which are 
aniversaliy applicable, let us return for a moment to onr 
own locality, and note what advantages we possess, and 
what difficulties we have to overcome, in intellectual pro- 
gress. Our geographical position haSj heretofore, exclnded 
ns from the full benefits of that extended social intercourse 
which, by rendering us familiar with the habits, systems 
and views, of other sections, weakens local prejudices, liber- 
alizes the mind, and enlarges its thoughts. Another and 
greater obstacle to our progress has been the want of edu- 
cation, which, though not wholly disregarded, has been 
quite too much neglected.. It is true there are few among 
us who have not been taught the rudiments of knowledge 
(using the term in its limited popular sense), and I fear 
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it is eijually true t!mt very few of us liiivc received mucli 
more tlian thia. It is eueouraging to see that all these 
obstacle? aie ^iidually yielding to impiovemeiita already 
made oi m piogn^s 

G-ieater fiulities of travel have ilso hruu^ht u<* into 
nearei commmiic ition ^Mth other po tions tt the countiy 
The changes in jiii local hibits I ha\i, ilicily idveitel 
to and on the sulject of education theie is a giowin^ 
interest ^Ild 1 u ne'ipondin^ piogicss Intempei mce onoe 
60 life amoiig us his greitly Lssencd and with it the 
naste of time of poperty md of chuacter has also 
dimimyhe! On the othei hand industry his increased 
labo! IS moie economically admimattited \nd we h'ne ac 
quiied moie thorough hd,bits of buamesa ti an those which 
having ohtamcd dmilit the institutons of slaveiy weie 
peipetuatel long aftei ifc> dholition and continued to exert 
an influence en oui coinraunity m sume respects the 
moio baleful ni ita consequences as the system with which 
those habits m f,jme nieasme haimomaed jassed way 
The effects of the ch nge m opinon which his mide vol 
untaiy Iiboi honoiable and of practice which haa made it 
active and efScicnt aie palpable Li k around us wheie 
we i\iil the inciei'ie of the products of nidustry and of the 
comforts of life iiiest the attention Commodious mansions 
or comfoitdble cottages -ue fast taking the phces of thoae 
squalid hovels where the biawl of the diunbard so often 
told the sad tale of the hopeless spmt biohen ^nd sufleim^ 
mmates It is pleisant to witness a chinge nhich his glad 
dened so mauyheiite brought eomfoit inl cheeifuiness to 
BO many &cs]des ind diflusel % geneial feeling uf mde 
pendence and confidence cf self lObject nleecuiit_) But 
a new feel n^ oi delight cjmes o\ei us when we cmtemphte 
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this improvement as but the promise of yet biglier advaiioe- 
ment ; when we regariJ this generally diffased feeling of 
independence as the surest guarantee of moral character, 
and tlie certaia indication, the prerequisite and precursor, 
of moral elevation. 

The proper condition of society, as well as of the indi- 
vidual, is continued progress ; and so strongly do the infi- 
nite tendencies of our nature demand this progress, that a 
proper provision for our physical wants seldom fails of 
being succeeded by a desire for higher and more intel- 
lectual pursuits. 

Still much remains to be done, — much more ought to bo 
done. I would gladly have thrown a veil over our defects, 
but the very object of these lecture requires that they should 
be brought to view, tliat the proper remedy may be applied. 
Tbis duty performed, I turn with pleasure to some spots of 
brighter promise. There are some points in our local char- 
acter which I tliink will not suffer by comparison with those 
of any portion of our country. With some opportunities for 
observing, I am persuaded that in no section of it bave I 
seen more native strength of mind, more energy of purpose, 
more of that independence in thought, and fi-eedom from 
arbitrary restraints, which are so important in the pursuit 
of truth ; and that no place has come under my observation 
where the distinctions between liberty and libertinism are 
better maiked or better appreciated, where the rational 
desire of freedom is more harmoniously united with a love 
of order, or where the transactions between individuals are 
marked with greater confidence, than in this mj native 
land. 

Will it be said that this is but the common preference of 
every mind for the customs, habits and institutions, by which 
13* 
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itself has been more or less moulded, or that it is but a nat- 
ural partiality for the laiid of my birth ? To such sugges- 
tions I can only oppcae the fact, that the portion of my life 
in which those preferences and partialities are most strongly 
impressed, the period reaching from infiincy to the verge of 
manhood, was spent in another part of our country, 

Eut admitting that my observations have been correct, 
and my judgment impartial, it may still very naturally be 
asked how it has happened that a people, who confessedly 
have labored under some peculiar disadvantages, whose 
progress has been retarded by a I'evolution in the once 
established habits and customs of society, whose local posi- 
tion has been unfavorable, and who have comparatively 
derived little benefit from education, should possess this 
superiority. 

In the solution of this question, I find even more encour- 
agement than in the fact ; for I find it in causes which 
promise a lasting and beneficial influence on the future. 
To natural caua^ we owe something. A soil which,, while 
it does not tax the powers of the cultivator to a state of 
repression or exhaustion, does not permit luxurious indo- 
lence ; a climate in which there is little to enervate, and 
a natural scenery in which there is much to inspire thought; 
all have their effect. These are, in their nature, perma- 
nent; and while our " rock-ribbed " hills resist the action 
of the elements, while the succession of seasons varies the 
aspect of our fields and woods, and the rains of heaven fill 
our murmuring brooks, and our iron-bound coast repels old 
ocean's surge, we may rely on their influence. 

But there ia a moral cause, to which I attach more impor- 
tance, and that is the ennobling influence of soul liberty. 
Hero thought has never been trammelled ; here d 
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lias known no proscription ; intelligence has here been free ; 
spirit haa been supreme, and nothing but the decrees of 
Heaven have been exempt from its juiisdiction. 

Here mind has put forth its native strength, neither fet- 
tered by creeds, perverted by bigotry, nor distracted by tlie 
intestine broils of aectariaJiism. Every one has here wrought 
his portion of the realms of thought in hia own way, and, 
choosing "without restraint, the whole domain has been more 
or less cuUivated. It may be true that we have not so often 
visited that portion which is consecrated to religion, as our 
neighbora profess to have done ; but we have entered it, not 
as coateuiiling parties, seeking only the best positions it 
affords to defend our own peculiar tenete, or to attack the 
opinions of othera, but as calm inquirers, to learn its truths, 
to enjoy its gi'iuideur and sublimity, and refresh our fainting 
BtreBgtli at its founbiins of inspiration. 

The effect of prescribing arbitrary limits to thought can 
hardly be over-estimated. It is true that many wear such 
fetters so passively as not to find tbcm galling, but tlioso 
who have once escaped can never again be subjected to the 
same bondage. The mind which submits to artificial re- 
straints loses its elasticity and strength ; accustomed to 
yield, the habit of submission fastens upon it ; no conscious 
power incites it to vigorous action, no lofiy sentiment in- 
spires it with heroism, no emotion of victory cheers it in the 
contest with eiTOr, no enthusiasm warms it in the pursuit of 
truth ; it becomes cold, sullen and dissatisfied with itself, or, 
throwing off all care and thought of its destiny, abandons 
itself to frivolous or unworthy pursuits. 

This evil becomes incalculable, when the mind is author- 
itatively restrained from the free examination of all the 
great mysteries of its own being, when it is not permitted 
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to know itself, to commune with itself, and to improve itself 
in the contemplation of those sublime truths, the investiga.- 
tion of which furnishes tbe highest aud amplest exercise of 
ita powers, and elevates it to the loftiest eminence of intel- 
lectual aggrandizement. From such rratraint we have been 
comparatively exempt. Religious freedom is almost of neces- 
sity associated with a corresponding system of civil govern- 
ment ; and in this state there has been not only much less 
legislation than among our neighbors, but vastly less practi- 
cal application of the laws which regulate society. More has 
been left to the self-restraint of indiriduals, and the moral 
power of the community ; elements in the formation of indi- 
vidual and national character, which, within cerbiin limits, 
increase as the absence of legal restraints makes them neces- 
sary, and decrease as the adaptation of the laws to the cir- 
cumstances and contingencies of social intercourse usurp 
their place. 

Rigid laws often create their own necessity. It is related 
that a citiisen of Milan voluntarily resided sixty years within, 
its walls, and felt no disposition to pass their limits, until 
his prince commanded him not to do so. 

The mind spurns that authority, which, depriving it of the 
exercise of its powers in the choice of action, degrades it to 
a machine, and, taking from it the merit of voluntary per- 
fonnance, robs it of the cheering influence of self-approval. 
This induces a disposition to break despotic laws. The most 
noble and generous spirits rise in opposition to them. It is 
not, therefore, strange that those viho live under such laws 
are prone to think that there is no security where every right 
is not guaranteed by force, forgetting that the disposition 
to do wrong is often not so much a desire to do the thing 
forbidden, as to break the fetters, and assert the dignity 
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and supremacy of the mind. Hence, too, it ia, that scepti- 
cism in religion is moat prevalent where its forms are moat 
despotic. 

I am aware that this very freedom, which I think so ben- 
eficial and creditable to us, has been made the theme of 
ridicule and obloquy by our neighbors. That we have no 
law and no religion, is their constant gibe. But, so long m 
by law they mean those legislative enactments which are 
rendered necessary by the fraud and violence of the gov- 
erned, and by religion they signify those arbitrary forms 
and systems which are supported by the aeal of bigots and 
the craft of hypocrites, eo long may they justly continue to 
reproach us with having neither. We might ask thom, 
where is the utility of a religion which does not purify and 
ennoble ; or of that extensive system and minute adaptiv 
tion of laws, which, dispensing with moral power as a means 
of social order, banishing all natural resti'aints, and crush- 
ing the generous impulses in its serpent-like folds, still 
sanctions enormities which saVages would not permit ? 

Much of this difference in character may probably be 
attributed to early legislation. Roger Williams, by pro- 
claiming universal liberty of conscience, produced an influ- 
ence on the charaoter of this state widely differing from that 
exerted by those colonists whose first governmentjil act is 
said to have been an agreement to abide by the laws of God 
until they should have time to make better. He asserted 
freedom in its broadest rational form — the freedom of intel- 
ligence. They asserted the prerogative of authority, of 
force, and legal coercion. He made conscience supreme ; 
they sought to supersede its divine action by human insti- 
tutions, 'i'hey persisted in their plan, and made a church 
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and civil establishment of rigid forms and rules. He en- 
throned the spirit ; they subjected it to arbitrary laws. 

Need we inquire n'hicb of these systems has most claims 
to religion ? Their respective influence is obvious in the 
formation of sectional characters so radically different that 
a.ges of proximity and habitual intercourse will hardly suffice 
to wear away the distinctioi^. 

We have been thrown more upon our own thouglita ; and 
I have now spoken more freely, from a conviction that, if 
mistaken in any of my views, the expression of them would 
do little harm to a community so accustomed to examine 
and determine for themselves. 

Tbey are superior to us in education ; they have been 
moie wiought and burnished id the schools ; they are more 
skilful in the weapons of controversy, and, with that advan- 
tage whn.h learnmg and skill will sometimes gain over tnith 
and stiength, they have almost succeeded in producing an 
impiession that v»e ought to follow in their steps ; that we, 
too, ought to h-ne what they would call law and religion, 
llea\p f ictuil 

The natu chiiictei of out stite his leen pieaerved in 
.^leater juiitj n this-* than m ^ny othei poition of it. 
Poi th s we aie nlebted to the hale and unyielding spirit 
of 11 ancesteit, lud to the isolated position we haie occu- 
pel But thoir heioi m can no lengei defenl nor our 
pns tion pi tect us fiom foreign etcioihmeit Already 
I we the litest impiovements in the engmeiy of fanaticism 
bb'^n diiected ngamst u=( 

With such CI ises of appreheniion on the one hand, and 
on the other viith the hopes aiismg fiom improvement in 
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om hj,ljita, inLiciscd attBiition to the lubject? of idigion 
and educataon, a moie free Lommunication with tin. world, 
and the eaineat and laudable effoita makmg by some indi- 
vidiiaJs to spiead buth md excite mquiiy, we seem to have 
arrived at a cnais, on the event of whioh much ot our future 
uharafiter rcay depend. Let ua meet the emergency, resolved 
to hold fast to that which is good, and take ti^uth from any 
hand which proffers it. To tliose who seek to change our 
opinions by argument, or even by rational persuasion, let us 
not object. To those who come prepared by their researches 
to instruct us, who bring with them knowledge from afar to 
enlighten, pure sentiments to elevate, and lofty thoughts to 
ennoble ns, and, above all, good examples to illustrate their 
precepta, let us extend a cordial welcome, liberal aid, and 
generous eonfidence. But let hs regard th(^e who deny to 
us the freedom of thought, and thus aim to establish religion 
by the le t me on of al her all es Vr ho seek o f ^hten 
he t m 1 an^l po e o the weak and el loii. and who 
IS eal f the m Id fl en s hi ome f om abo e a o 
o- te to hem 1 es 1 e j ow f demo s an 1 e pe t to make 
hy 1 e 1 oj a h aven 1 y te fy ng us w th the 
fe s of hell v,\io adop n^ the p ncjle Idt lelgo 3 
tl s not ly essent ally d atmct f om eason b t nco n 
y ble w th t carry t to such extreme a to seem to 
nk nsan ty the only conel a ve e de ce of ts ex stenee 
let us le^ d all ul etle as foolish fanatcs o knavsh 
mjosto s anl t a 3 o the use of h man a Ivan e 
ment But le a ci f lly s m na e e een se 
an 1 su 1 a eek n„ t d u ce 1 e h gl e n e? of 
man e o e s d ously o h nefi ally or ono ly 
p 3 1 1 ey loh H he ene 1] ^ P 
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such as these let us invito truth ; but suffer none to encroach 
on the freedom of thought. 

It is the one cause of liberty ; for, .without this freedom 
of the mind, all other freedom is hut a tinkling sound. Wit- 
ness the numerous attempts which have been made in South 
America to engraft free political institntions upon a religious 
despotism. '-Chey have all been abortive ; they must ever be 
abortive ; the two are incompatible. And nearer to our- 
selves we may observe how far the ennobling influence of 
knowledge may be counteracted, even by the decaying rem- 
nant of a religion of authority. The highest faculties of 
the soul interdicted, the mind excluded from its most enno- 
bling pureuits, from all that gives sublimity to thought, and 
elevation to moral feeling, vents its activity in the stir and 
bustle of the world ; and intelligence, confined within too 
narrow limits, reduplicates iteelf in mere ingenious contriv- 
ance, and seeks its advantage in the shallow artifices of 
trade. 

Bat, though under certain conditions it would almost 
seem that a people may he instructed without being enlight- 
ened, and educated without being elevated, let us not hence 
infer that knowledge is of little importance. I have said 
that our neighbors of another state have been better, per- 
haps I should say more educated, than ourselves. Of its 
benefits many of them have given illustrious proof. It has 
gradually weakened the bonds imposed on the intellect, ena- 
bled many to throw them off entirely, and others to exhibit 
much energy, even in fetters. But it is when removed 
from these mental restraints that the benefits of the knowl- 
edge they have acquired becomes most apparent. 

The facility with which intelligence passes from one sys- 
tem to another, and discovers that portion of truth a]).d 
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Iiarniony which exists in each, is not the least of ita-advan- 
tagea ; and they, accordingly, when brought in contact with 
other systems, soon find that legislative enactments are not 
the only basis Ol social security, or the highest rule of 
action. 

Aware of my incapacity to do justice to so vast and 
important a subject as that of mental freedom, I rejoice that 
it is one to which your interest has ever been alive ; that 
the mention of it will here touch a sympathetic chord in 
every bosom. Is there a son of Rhode Island whose enthu- 
siasm is not spontaneously kindled by it; who does not 
proudly feel that the glory of hia forefathers ia reflected 
upon him ; and that through them he shares the trans- 
cendant honor of having emancipated the mind ? 

While, then, with feelings elate we reflect that our ances- 
tors made this inestimable gift to the world ; that they first 
threw wide open the portals to those sublime truths, those 
realms of lofty thoughts, where the feelings are hallowed, 
the intellect is ennobled, and the whole spirit is in harmony 
with itself and the universe ; that they first claimed foi 
earth this freedom of the skies ; let us determine that wp 
will he the last, ay, that we will never relinquish the proud 
inheritance. And, while with patriotic pride we recur to that 
brightest page of our history which records the first act of 
universal toleration known to the world, let us with firmness 
resolve that here mind, as it ever has been, sliall continue to 
be fi'ee. Let us adopt the motto, worthy to be engraved on 
the vaulted sky, inscribed with sunbeams on the portals of 
heaven, displayed in the lightning, and proclaimed in the 
thunder of the universe — Hbeb Mind is J"eeb. 
14 
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THE PHILOSOPHICAL CHAKAGTBK OF 
CHANNING. 



When a gieat and gooil man dies, it is a generous im- 
pnlae which piompts as to ledeem from oblivion those inoi- 
d(;nta of his life, and those traits of his character, which may 
serve to gratify ^ lautlahle desire to know as much as pos- 
sible of the benefactoi of our race ; to sustain a praiseworthy 
interest in all that makes us more familiar with the thoughts 
and actions which comprise his history, and to hold up to 
the present and succeeding generations an object for those 
feelings of admiration and gratitude, which nurture pure 
pui-pose and noble sentiment in the living, while they render 
merited homage to departed worth. 

It is the part of wisdom to preserve, in the most enduring 
forma, the lineaments of his mind, that, by an immoital 
influence, they may perpetuate and enforce the precepts and 
examples, by which he has contributed to the happiness and 
progress of his fellow-men. A generous and philanthropic 
regard for the living, and a natural and commendable 
desiro to serve posterity, no less than reverence and grati- 
tude for the illustrious dead, demand the peiformance of 
this duty. 

In the death of Olianniiig we have lost the bi'ightest 
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ornament of our literature, the able sustainer and promoter 
of a pure moralitj and rational piety, and the strong and 
fearle^ cliampion of human rights. We would that all 
■which pertained to him should he held in eaduring remem- 
brance, that, by an ideal presence, his purity may forever 
encourage virtue, his calm energy continually sustain tho 
weak and assure the timid, and his moral dignity and elevated 
piety perpetually exhort the degraded and sensual to a nobler 
and more spiritual existence. 

Even the artist who portrays the external features of aui-h 
men, with m f int pp caches to the espression whieli 
Boul has giv tl m [ f ms no mean service to hia race ; 
and while pu nl 1 ft) thoughts, clothed in harmonious 
and beautiful xp hall continue to delight, to elevate, 

ani refine th m 1 11 the canvas on -which the pencil of 
genius has 11 t d tl e 1 enigii countenance of Channing, 
awaken in the beholder the sentiments of admiration and 
reverence, and inspire him with high and disinterested prin- 
ciple, earnest and manly purpose, and firm and magnanimous 
devotion to trath and virtue. We gaze on those calm 
features, moulded by benevolence and philosophic medita- 
tion, and are again and again can'ied back to those cherished 
hours of converse, when their vital expression betrayed tlio 
varying emotions of his soul, as "calmly he uttered hia 
beautiful thought," or as " bravely he spoke to oppression 
and wrong," till, kindling with the associations thus recalled, 
we breathe the thought, we give utterance to the wish, that 
some intellectual artist would portray the moral beauty and 
spiritual energy, which tabernacled in that feeble frame. 

We aspire not to such a work. Abler hands have not 
unwisely shrunk from the task, and our purpose is only to 
give such profile sketch as we may draw from the unfor- 
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gotten past, in aid of the hand which shall essay a more 
perfect portrait; to give form to our recollections of some 
aspects of hia mind, which we had opportunities for observ- 
ing, before time shall have dimmed tlieir lines on the tablets 
of memory, or imagination shall have removed the landmarks 
of reality, and blended them with those ideal conceptions of 
moral beauty and excellence, to which they are nearly 
allied. 

Willingly would we linger yet longer amid these cherished 
recollections, and enjoy in soothing revery the retrospection 
glowing with such benign light. Eat the spirit which sheds 
its radiance over it, and whose influence we would now in- 
voke, summons us to a more earnest and arduous duty. In 
his presence we are reproved when we relax in that labor 
for the progress of our i-ace, in which he never seemed to 
tu'e ; and in this cause we now proceed to offer some remarks 
upon his philosophical character. Partial and imperfect, we 
are aware, our analysis of it must be ; but if, in conformity 
to our design, as a]rea^!!y expressed, we can reflect a ray of 
light on some ph^e of his mind, or render any portion of its 
outline more distinct, we shall not deem the labor bestowed 



The mind of Clianning, as viewed- in tlie abstract, with 
reference only to its ti'ath-diacovering powers, separated from 
the impulses which gave it activity, and from the motives 
which directed its energies, presents, as one of its most 
striking characteristics, the important aid which the intellect- 
ual faculties derive from the moral qualities. This is so 
apparent in his writings that it can harcily escape the notice 
even of a superficial observer. It was yet moi'e obvious in 
his conversation ; for, in the familiar colloijuial expression 
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of Ilia views, upon aubjecta which he had not madg his par- 
ticular study, he habitually gave utterance to the dictates 
of his moral sense, before he had constructed any argument 
to sustain them, or even distinctly ascertained their relations 
to any preestiiblished principles. 

In him this was not the effect of intellectaal temerity, or 
even of a wfLut of caution, but of a firm reliance on the dic- 
tates of the internal consciousness. This influence of the 
moral qualities is a very important element in the philosophic 
mind, and one which, perbiips, is not generally estimated so 
highly as it deserves. Moral sentiment gives a sensibility 
Tvliiob enables the mind to recognize truth in its most ethe- 
real forms, and to detect error in its most subtle disguises. 
Without it, the intellect may be acute, but cannot attain 
that wisdom which lays the foundations of its knowledge on 
the rock of truth. Even in those who are not remarkable 
for the possession of it, opinions are modified, and judgment 
improved by its influence. It would be but a tniism to say 
that the sense of right runs through all oar convictions of 
every kind, but we may also add, that the sense of justice, 
either directly, or by close analogies, pervades and binds 
together all truth. This is the case, not only with the 
abstriietions of ethics and metaphysics, but even with the 
conclusions of mathematical reasoning, of all truths the 
furthest removed from the jurisdiction of the moral sense. 

In the spontaneous suggestions of this sentiment, Chan- 
ning had himself great confldence. The accuracy with which 
he had settled great leading principles, the purity of his 
morals, the sensitiveness of his mind, his inflexible justice, 
and the clearness and extent of his spiritual perceptions, all 
combined to give them a truthful aim, which seldom failed 
to direct their conclusions within the limits of moral certainty. 
14* 
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TliGj were in Iiim revelations wliich mere argumetit could 
Dot supersede; and, higlily as he estimated tiie reasoning 
faculties, lie never exalted them above intuition, nor deemed 
their authority paramount to the dictates of the moral sense ; 
but, on the contrary, in any apparent collision between them, 
he was more proue to suspect error in the reasoning pro- 
cesses tlian in the moral judgment. 

In his mind conscience was supreme, and established and 
preserved a beautiful harmony in the movements of all its 
powers. From Iiis own convictions he thus speaks of it : — 

" It is conscience witbiu us which, by its approving and 
condemning voice, interprets to us God's love of virtue, and 
hatred of sin ; and, without conscience, these glorious con- 
ceptions would never have opened upon the mind. It is the 
lawgiver in our breasts which gives us tiie idea of divine 
authority, and binds us to obey it. The soul, by its sense 
of right, or its perception of raoi-al distinctions, is clothed 
with sovereignty over itself, and through tliis alone it under- 
stands and recognizes the Sovereign of the Universe. Men, 
as by a natural inspiration, have agreed to speak of con- 
science as the voice of God, as the Divinity within us. 
This principle, reverently obeyed, makes us more and more 
partakers of the moral perfections of the Sapreme Being, of 
that very excellence which constitutes the rightfulness of 
his sceptre, and enthrones him over the universe. Without 
this inward law, we should be as incapable of receiving a 
law from heaven as the brute. Without this, the thunders 
of Sinai might startle the outward ear, but would have no 
meaning, no authority to the mind, I have expressed here 
a great truth. Nothing teaches so encouragingly our rela- 
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tion and rcacmblaiice to God, for the glory of the Supreme 
Being is eminently moral." — ^ Vol. iii., p, 234, 

The tendency of this influence of the moral qualities, in 
their full development, is to give greater sensibility, reach 
and certainty, to the perceiving and intuitive faculties, and, 
at the same time, induce a &m reliance in their revelations. 
A large infusion of these qualities, thus exerted and in com- 
bination with the reasoning powers, forms the basis of the 
poetic order of philosophic minds. By this phrase we do 
not mean that order of mind which delights in fiction, nor 
even that which, of necessity, pursues the imaginary and 
beautiful in preference to the real. We do not so under- 
stand poetry. On tiio contrary, we believe it to he the 
result of that faculty of the mind, by which it is most nearly 
allied to the actual, and which most especially seeks truth 
through the medium of reality ; — that its processes are car- 
ried on by moans of the original impressions which the mind 
receives of the objects of thought, whether these impressions 
are the result of observation or reflection ; — that it thus 
brings actual existence before the mental vision, enabling it 
to observe their relations without first substituting arbitrary 
signs ibr them, and it is thus contra-distinguished from the 
prosaic or logical mode, in which abstract terms or signs are 
sahatituted for realities, as a means of comparing their rela- 
tions, and of which mathematical reasoning, based entirely 
on hypotheses, involved in the definitions, and carried on 
by arbitrary signs, having no natural connection or analo- 
gous relations to the things they represent, is the most per- 
fect specimen. 

These two modes of investigation, — the one carried on by 
means of a direct examination of the realities themselves ; 
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the otter hj means of ivords or otlier signs substituted for 
those realities,. — constitute the most important distinction 
in the means of philosophic research and discovery. Each 
has its peculiar advantages, and both are perhaps equally 
necessary to the advancement of knowledge. Like the 
external senses of sight and feeling, they mutually confirm 
or connect each other. 

The prosaic mode has the advantage in condensing and 
generalizing, and perhaps we may add, that its results are 
more distinct and definite ; but it is confined to a very con- 
tracted sphere of action, and can be extended little, if any, 
beyond the limits within which a philosophical or scientific 
language has been constructed ; while the poetic is coexten- 
sive with thought, and freely traverses its boundless domain. 

In its least ethereal form, it is the element of that com- 
mon sense which, perceiving the reality of things and 
events, and their relations to time and to each other, is ena- 
bled to form just opinions of propriety, and probable con- 
jectures of immediate consequences ; and, as it is aided and 
elevated by the moral sentiments, combined with intellectual 
power, and invigorated by warm feelings, pui'e passion, and 
fervid enthusiasm, it rises to the dignity of inspiration, and 
the sublimity of prophecy. 

It, does not follow that a man possessing this order of 
mind, inspired poet though he be, will seek to express him- 
self in poetic diction. He will almost of neee^ity acquire a 
love for beauty, hai'mony, and sublimity, and this sentiment 
will naturally manifest itself in his style, and mould it into 
a correspondence with its own cbara«ter. Hia thoughts 
extending beyond the limits of definite or conventional 
terms, he must, if he imparts them at all, present them by 
means of some other representative of ideas, — by litoi'al 
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description, or hy analogies and associations which will con- 
vey his views to the minda of others ; and this power of 
bringing the mind in immediate contact with the actual, we 
hold to be the distinguishing characteristic of poetry, which, 
consequently, is the nearest possible approach which lan- 
guage can make to reality. It pictures to the mind all the 
objectSj occasions, and results of thought, with almost as 
much certainty and precision as the eye presents to it the 
external appearances of nature, and scarcely less immedi- 
ately ; for, when poetry assumes its purest form, we are as 
unconscious of the medium of words which it uses, as we are 
of the motion of light, or of the image on the retina, hy 
which we are made conscious of the existence of external 
object. 

The power of advancing beyond the limits of concrete 
science, which is conferred by the poetic mode of mind, 
makes it the all-impoi-tiiut element of discovery and inven- 
tion, and hence it is the essential attribute of genius. That 
most minds, with capacities for this higher sphere of action, 
should be absorbed by it, and attain excellence in it only by 
fervent devotion to the improvement and enlargement of 
those capacities, is not remarkable ; and that they should 
neglect to cultivate the arts of logic, is as natural, as that 
the genius of Milton and Shakspeare should not have been 
directed to mechanical contrivance or arithmetical calcula- 
tions. He who, by the exercise of the poetic iaculties, can 
summon before him, from the whole universe, all the olyeets 
of his knowledge, is under no necrasity to substitute visible 
signs to make those objects tangible to his thoughta. He 
who, by the same power, can observe all the propertira and 
all the relations of those objects, has no occasion to marsh.il 
words in their stead. 
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He wlio can thua bring the result of his observations 
dii'ectly to the view of the mental perceptions, and make 
them bear immediately on the springs of moral action, has 
no need to approach reason or conscience throngh the cold 
medium of artificial signs and soulless abstractions. He 
■wields a mightier sceptre. He possesses a more godlike 
attribute. He commands light to be, and there is light. 

We have already suggested that the mind of Channing 
was of this poetic order, and to this we may attribute not 
only his lofty aspirations, elevated sentiments, and reach of* 
thought, hut also that directness, and sound, practical com- 
mon sense, so conspicuous even in the most ornate produc- 
tions of his pen. 

It also imparts that persuasive power, which, with few 
exceptions, pervades all his writings. There are exceptions, 
however, where the logical processes usurp the place of tlie 
poetic ; where, for the moment, he throws oflT the mantle of 
inspiration, and meets his opponents with the earth-made 
weapons of polemical discussion. For, though the promi- 
nent characteristio of his mind was poetic, the logical modes 
of investigation were far from being wholly neglected. He 
made use of them as auxiliary to his own progress, and as 
a vehicle of truth to others. Ey the exercise of his mind in 
these two modes, the perceiving and reasoning faculties were 
kept healthy and vigorous, and, as they grew, acquired 
strength and acuteness. It was indeed the harmonious com- 
bination «f these powers which made the action of his mind 
at once so strong and so graceful. 

These, taken in connection with great moral power and 
purity, combine all the mental elements essential to grandeur 
of character, and the successfuf investigation of truth, and 
leave us only to regret that the physical frame in which they 
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were embodied was too frail to admit of the full and contin- 
uous action of sucli powers. 

And yet we can conceive that the very weakness of his 
material nature may have made the spiritual more sensitive 
to truth, and more ethereal in ita thoughts. 

The claj-built prison-house yielded to the spirit it impris- 
oned, and the mortal coil could only partially restrain the 
aspiring nature it seemed so feebly to enthrall. It is not 
improbable, too, that this physical weakness gave him a 
more acute feeling of the supremacy of moral power, and 
the necessity of relying upon it to ovei-comc all the ills of 
life, and to grapple with its numerous trials and tempta- 
tions. In the spiritual energy which he put forth, under 
circumstances which so often enfeeble or crush effort, we 
have a sublime manifestation of that moral grandeur, that 
real greatness, to which human nature, through the medium . 
of the true and the holy, may be elevated, and fulfil the 
noble destiny indicated by its pure and lofty aspirations. 
That he sometimes felt the subduing tendencies of bodily 
infirmity, and suffered from that keen sensibility it often 
imparts to the soul, rendering it painful to come in collision 
with a selfish and unfeeling world, is manifest in occasional 
passages of his writings; but they also contain abundant 
proof of the lofty determination which elevated him above 
these depressing influences, and enabled him to meet the 
conflicts of life, not merely without fear, but with a serene 
confidence in the ultimate triumph of truth and virtue, 
which sustained his hopes, and impired his efforts with the 
■ emotion of victory. We think these feelings are indicated 
in a passage, which we extract from his Essay on Milton. 

" We will not say that we envy our first parents, for wo 
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feel that there may be a higher happiness tlian theirs, — a 
happiness won through sti'uggle with inward and outward 
foes, the happiness of power and moral victory, the happi- 
ness, of disinterested sacrifices and wide-spread love, tho 
happiness of boundle^ hope, and of ' thoughts which wan- 
der through eternity.' Still there are times when the 
spirit, oppressed with pain, worn with toil, tired of tumult, 
sick at the sight of guilt, wounded in its love, baffled in itg 
hope, and trembling in its faith, almost longs for the ' winga 
of a dove, that it may fly away,' and take refuge amidst the 
'shady bowers,' the 'vernal airs,' the 'roses without 
thorns,' the quiet, the beauty, the loveliness of Eden." — - 
Vol. I., p. 18. 

This occasional shade of despondency only exhibits in 
sti'onger light the general tone of hope, strength, and eleva^ 
tion, which pervades his works, and which is sustained 
against bodily weakness by the happy constitution and 
assiduous improvement of his mind ; a mind which, in view 
of the strength of his intellect, the reach and clearness of 
his perceiving fiwjulties, and his moral power and purity, 
may in its action be compared to a strong and healtliy eye 
aided by a telescope looking at remote objects, through a 
medium so pure that the slightest cloud might easily be 
detected in its remotest bounds. 

The moral qualities were the foundation of his elevated 
character. The poetic power which we have ascribed to 
him, though, from its capacity of extension, beyond the 
limits of language and of the senses, susceptible of the most 
ethereal elevation, does not of necessity aspire to it. In this 
utilitarian ago we make the lightning run upon our 
errands, and toil in our work-shops ; and poetry, though 
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electric ia ita nature, may be employed in every department 
of mind, and haa a, universality coextensive witli its 
thougiita. It may have for its object tbe discovery of native, 
unadorned truth, or it may put forth its powers to render it 
more attractive, by clothing it in beauty. It may seek 
merely to entertain or amuse us, to minister to our imme- 
diate gratification, and, in doing this, it may still elevate 
the taste, purify the heart, and strengthen its hold upon 
virtue ; or it may throw ita bright and glittering hues over 
the deformities of vice, and, desecrated by grovelling pas- 
sions, become the pander to the lowest appetites, and cater 
for their wants, by drawing from the regions of sensuality 
and impurity. 

In all these manifestations, it is still power, and, degraded 
as it may be, still spiritual power. The thunder-cloud, low- 
ering upon the earth, stilt bears in its dark bosom celestial 
light, and thrills us with its fitful gleams, while it sheds its 
blasting influence upon or around us. We gaze upon it 
with breathless- attention, with awe, and with apprehension 
of its erratic brightness and power. 

How different the feelings with which we contemplate the 
beautiful cloud, already elevated by its purity to the serene 
azure, illuminated by the softened splendor of heaven, and 
leQecting upon us its benign radiance ; cheering the earth 
in its sunshine, or dissipating its bright existence in tlie ren- 
ovating dews which it sheds on a benighted world ! Tiius is 
it with those in whom high moral and intellectual endow- 
ments are brightened and etherealized by the poetic element; 
and thus, looking upon the bright side of humanity, no one 
had more cheering woi'ds of encouragement than Channing, 
or, turning to its darker aspects, none offered to ita weak- 
15 
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nessea and its misfortunes more sincere and heartfelt sym- 
pathy, or more tender consolation; \Yhilo none visited its 
errors with more inflexible judgment, or more just and 
effective reproof. 

He reasoned strongly ; but it was not when he reasoned 
that his power was most felt. By the poetic element of his 
mind, he presented reality so clearly, that error found no 
hiding-place. lu the light of truth, it stood convicted and 
was abashed. By its obvious power to supply tlie deficien- 
cies of experience, he was enabled to reflect upon the wicked 
their own deformity, and make them feel the upbrajdings of 
a violated conscience, and the panga of a debased and muti- 
lated sou!. 

We have been thus jaiticular m dthmn^ the pottiL char- 
actei of the mml of Ghanmng, and soliLitous to iliow that 
thia, haimonioutly coopeiatmg with high moral qualities, 
n-is the piiiicipaJ element of his powei, because we are 
i;\are that there iie many who look upon his \iews as 
wantmg m tln.t fei\ ir which is ilLed to poetry md in that 
faith which it often instinctively opposes to syllogistic 
iigument, ind who legaid his theology as the lesult of cold 
leasoumg and heaitless veibal theoiies Such, if they have 
obseived his life, and studied his wiitmgs at all, ha^e done 
it to little purpose. For confirmation of our position in thia 
particular, we would open his works almost at random. 
The high estimate which he himself had formed of this most 
ethereal attribute of the mind is of itself evidence that he 
possessed it in no small measure ; for the possession of it is 
essential to the very conception of its true character. He 
probably had not examined it with the eye of a mere meta- 
physician, but he saw it as it existed in his own mind, and 
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in auch combinations as it there found moat congenial to its 
own nature. 

Glowing, indeed, must Have been the original from which 
he drew the following description : 

"We agree with Milton in hia eatimate of poetry. It 
seems to us the divinest of all arta ; for it is the t 
or expression of that principle or aentimctit which is d 
and subliraest in human nature. We mean, of that thirst 
or aspiration, to which no mind is wholly a stranger, for 
something purer and lovelier, something more powerful, 
lofty and thrilling, than ordinary and real life affords. No 
doctrine is more common among Christians than that of 
man's immortality. But it is not so generally understood 
that the germs or principles of his whole future being ai-e 
now wrapped up in the soul, as the rudiments of the future 
plant in the seed. As a necessary result of this constitu- 
tion, the soui, possessed and moved by th^e mighty, though 
infant energies, is perpetually stretching beyond what is 
present and visible, struggling against the hounds of its 
earthly prison-house, and seeking relief and joy in imagin- 
ings of unseen and ideal being. This view of our nature, 
which has never been fully developed, and which goes 
furtlier towards explaining the contradictions of human life 
than all others, carries us to the very foundation and source 
of poetry. 

" He who cannot interpret by his own consoiousnesa 
what we have now said, wants the true key to genius. Ha 
has not penetrated those secret recesses of the soul, where 
poetry is bom and nourished, and inhales immortal vigor, 
and winga herself for her heavenward flight In an intel- 
lectual nature, framed for progress and for higher modes of 
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being, there must be creative energi^, powers of original 
and ever-growing thought ; and poetry is the form in whioli 
these energies are chiefly manifested. It is the glorious 
prerogative of this art, that it ' makes all things new,' for 
the gratifieatioQ of a divine instinct. It indeed finds its 
elements in what it actually sees and experiencea,- — in the 
worlds of matter and mind ; but it combines and blends 
these into new forms, and according to new affinities ; breaks 
down, if we may so say, the distinctions and bounds of nature; 
imparts to material objects life, and sentiment, and emotion, 
and invests the mind with the powers and splendors of the 
outward creation ; d^cribes the Burronnding universe in the 
colors which the passions throw over it ; and depicts the 
BOttl in those modes of repose or agitation, of tenderness or 
sublime emotion, which manifest ita thirst for a more power- 
ful and joyous existence. To a man of literal and prosaic 
character, the mind may seem lawless in these workings ; 
but it observes higher laws than it transgresses — the laws 
of the immortal intellect. It is trying and developing its 
best faculties ; and in the objects which it describes, or in 
the emotions which it awakens, anticipates those states of 
progressive power, splendor, beauty, and happiness, for 
which it was created. 

" We accordingly believe that poetry, fer from injuring 
society, is one of the great instruments of its refinement and 
exaltation. It lifts the mind above ordinary life, gives it a 
respite.from depressing cares, and awakens the consciousness 
of its affinity with what is pure and noble. 

"In its legitimate and highest efforts, it has the same 
tendency and aim with Christianity ; that is, to spiritualize 
our nature. True, poetry haa been made the instrument 
of vice, the pander of bad passions; but, when genius thus 
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stoops, it dims its firea, and parts with much of its power. 
And, even wiieii poetry ia enslaved to licentiousness or mis- 
anthropy, sho cannot wholly foiget her true vocation. 
Strains of pure feeling touches of tenderness, images of 
innocent happiness sympathies with suffering virtue, hursts 
of scorn 01 md ^nUion at the hoUonncas ot the woild pas- 
sages true to oil moial natuie often escape m an immoi'vl 
woik and show us how haid it is for a gifted spnit to 
diTOice itself wholly fiom what is good 

Poetiy has a ratuial alliince with oui hest iffections 
It del gl ti in the beauty anl eubl nuty of the outlaid ere 
ation and of the soil It indeed poiti\ys ^ith tenible 
energy the ex(.i.s9ea of the pa^i'.iors but they aie pissions 
whn,h shjw a mighty natuiL which aie full of jo^vei which 
command awe whiuh excite a deep though shuddering 
sympathy Its gieat tendency aid puipose is to ciriy the 
mind leyo d and aVove the hcaten du'ity ^\eaiy ^alka of 
ord naij 1 fe to lift it into i puiei element and to breathe 
into it moie [lofound ind geneious emotion Itre\eala to 
us the loveliness of nitme hungs back the fieshness of 
eaily feeling levives the lelish of simple pleisures keeps 
un^uenched the enthusiasm whiL-h waimed tie sjimg time 
of our being refines youthful love stien^thens oui inteiest 
in human nature hy vivid ielineations of its ten lei est ai d 
loftiest feelings apieals oui sympat! les ovei all data es of 
eocitty knits us bj new tie? with unvei=ial bein^ ind 
thiough the hi ghtness of its piophetiu visions helps faith 
to lay hold on the futuie life 

We aie awaie thit it is objected to poetiy that it gives 

wiong \iews anl exi tes false expectations of life peoples 

the mind with shido^^s in\ illusions and b ilda up imi na 

fcioa on the rams of wisdom Tiiat thejc is a, lusdom 

15* 
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against which poetiy wars, — -the wisdom of the senses, — 
which makes physical comfort and gratification the supreme 
good, and wealth the chief interest of life, we do not deny. 
Nor do we deem it the least service which poetry renders to 
roankind, that it redeems them from the thraldom of this 
earth-born prudence. Eut, passing over this topic, we 
would observe that tlie complaint against poetry, as abound- 
ing in illusion and deception, is in the main groundless. 

" In many poems there is more of truth tliaa in many 
histories and philosophic theories. The fictions of genius 
are often the vehicles of the sublimest verities, and its flashes 
often open new regions of thought, and throw new light on 
the mysteries of our being. In poetry, when the letter is 
falsehood, the spirit ia often profoundest wisdom. And if 
truth thus dwells in the boldest fictions of the poet, much 
more may it be expected in his delineations of life ; for the 
present life, which is the first stage of the immortal mind, 
abounds in the materials of poetry ; and it is the high ofGco 
of the bard to detect this divine element among the grosser 
labors and pleasures of our earthly being. The present life 
is not wholly proaaic, precise, tame and finite. To the 
gifted eye it abounds in the poetic. The affections which 
spread beyond ourselves, and stretch far into futurity ; the 
workings of mighty passions, which seem to arm the soul 
with an almost superhuman energy; the innocent and 
irrepressible joy of infancy ; the bloom, and buoyancy, and 
dazzling hopes of youth ; the throbbings of the heart, when 
it first wakes to love, and dreams of a happiness too vast for 
earth ; woman, with her beauty, and grace, and gentleness, 
and fulness of feeling, and depth of affection, and blushes 
of purity, and the tones and looks which only a mother's 
heart can inspire ; — these are all poetical. It is not true, 
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that the poet painta a life which does not exist. He only 
extracts, aiid concentrates, as it were, life's ethereaJ essence, 
ajrests and contlenaes its volatile fragrance, brings together 
its scattered heavtties, and prolongs its more refined hut 
evanescent joys. And in this he does well ; for it ia good 
to feel that life is not wholly usurped by cares for subsist- 
ence and physical gratifications, but admits, in measures 
which may be indefinitely enlarged, sentiments and delights 
■worthy of a higher being. This power of poetry, to refine 
our views of life and happiness, is more and more needed aa 
society advances. It is needed to withstand the encroach- 
ments of heartless and artificial manners, which make civili- 
zation so tame and uninteresting. It is needed to counter- 
act the tendency of physical science, which being now 
sought, not, as formerly, for intellectual gratification, but 
for multiplying bodily comforts, requires a new develop- 
ment of imagination, taste, and poetry, to preserve men 
from sinking into an earthly, material, epicurean life. Our 
remarks in vindication of poetry have extended beyond our 
original design. They have had a higher aim than to 
assert the dignity of Milton aa a poet, and that ia, to endear 
and recommend this divine art to all who reverence and 
would cultivate and refine their nature.''— Vol. i., p. 7. 

And again, in his essay on the Life and Writings of 
Fenelon, he says : 

"Let not beauty be so wronged. It. resides chiefly in 
profound thoughts and feelings. It overflows chiefly in the 
writings oi poets gifted with a sublime and piercing vision." 
—Vol, I., p. 2H. 

In his address to tho Mercantile Library Company, 
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delivered at Philadelptia only a few montlia before liis 
death, we find a more full confirmation of the views we have 
advanced of the essential truthfulness of poetry : 

"The great poet of oui tmey Wordswoith one of the 
few who are to lue haf gone to common life to the feel 
ings of our universal nit le to the obscuie anl neglect d 
portions of society foi beautiful and touching then es Noi 
ought it to be Slid that he has shcl ovei those the charm'} 
of his genius; as if m themselves they had i othmg griul 
or lovely. Greniua la not a cie'vtor m the sense of fiocyin^j 
or feigning what docs not e-^ist Its distinction is tj 
discern tnore of tni/h than ordinary minds It sees 
under disguises and humble forms everlistmg beauty 
This it is the prerogative of Woidsworth to discern and 
reveal in the oi \ naiy walks of life m the common human 
heart. He has revealed the loveliness of the priinitive feel- 
ings, of the universal affections of the heart." — Vol. vr,, 
p. 155. 

Those who accuse him of leaning to the side of a cold 
philosophy, and an exclusive and narrow rationalism, will 
hardly expect such sentimenta from him aa, 

"Men may be too rational as well aa too fervent." 
" Men will prefer even a fanaticism, which is in earnest, to a 
pretended rationality, which leaves untouched all the 
springs of the sorfl, which never lays a quickening hand on 
our love and veneration, our awe and fear, our hope and 
joy." — Vol. III., p. 147. 

That he was philosophic and rational, we freely admit 
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and assert ; but his philosophy was not the more unprac- 
tical result of ahstraet investigation, nor hia rationalism the 
aimlesa refinement of cold reasoning. In both there waa 
infused the electric iiifluenee of the poetic clement, which 
quickened them into life glowing with vital warmth, and 
gave them a pervasive expansibility, by which they reached 
the most pure and delicate sensibilities of the heart, wrought 
upon the sublimest and profoundest sentiments of our nature, 
lent a kindling spark to the deepest feelings and warmest 
affections of the soul, and inspired it with those fervent 
hopes, and lofty and holy aspirations, by which the religious 
sentiment is most fully developed. 

In further iUustration of tlie greater faith which he 
reposed in those truths which are perceived and felt, as 
compared with those which are the results of reasoning, we 
quote from his "Discourae on tlie Evidences of Revealed 
Religion : " 

" There is another evidence of Christianity, still more 
utemal than iny on which I have yet dwelt an evi 
dence to le /e/( iithei th'in dpbfiihai but not less leil 
because founded on filing I lefei to that ccuMction of 
the divme original of oui lelgon which spinas uj anl 
contmually gains strength in th^ae who htlituilly apply it 
to their tempers and li^e« anl who imbibe its spiit <u 1 
hopes In such men theie is i cot sc ousnesi of the adipta 
tion of Chii&tiinity to tl en noblest fai. It es i. consei t, 
nesa of its exalting and consoling influences of t« jowei tj 
confei the true happiness of human nituie tj g \q thit 
peace which the woild cannot give which assuies thtm thnt 
it IB not of eiithly oi g n but i ray frcm the E^eihit i 
Light, 1 stream fiom the fountam of He^vcnly Witdom and 
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Love. This is the evidence which sustains the faith of thou- 
sands who never read and cannot understand the learned 
books of Christian apologists, who want, perhaps, words to 
explain the ground of their belief, but whose faith is of ada- 
mantine firmness, who hold the gospel with a conviction 
more intimate and unwavering tluin mere argument ever 
produced." — Vol. in., p. 132. 

He recognized these internal convictions as the immediate 
result of puritj of mind ; and, though susceptible of advan- 
tageous combination with logical and scientific attainments, 
jet capable of distinct and independent manifestations. 
Speaking of religion, he says : 

■ " It is a subject to which every faculty and every acqui- 
sition may pay tribute, which may receive aids and lights 
from the accuracy of the logician, from the penetrating 
spirit of philosophy, from the intuitions of genius, from the 
■researches of history, from the science of the mind, from 
physical science, from every branch of criticism, and, though 
last not least; //'o/Ti the spontaneous suggestions and the 
moral aspirations of pure but unlettered tnen.'" — Vol. i., 
p. 20T. 

In conformity to these views he had great confidence in 
all the elements of human nature, and sought to give a good 
direction to its impulses, to elevatfi its passions rather than 
to eradicate them, and to make its instincts intelligent rather 
than to crush, or wholly subjugate them to the despotism 
of the reasoning faculties. 

For the reasons already stated we have dwelt upon this 
feature of the character of Channing, and endeavored to 
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fortify our view of it ivith copious extracts from his own 
record of his mind ; but we deem its importance a sufficient 
apology for remarking yet further upon it. 

That he possessed great power of some kind, is universally 
admitted by those who differed, as well aa by those who con- 
curred with him in his opinions and beliefs. That it was 
spiritual power none will deny ; and moral qualities of the 
highest order are accorded to him by all, But it is remark- 
able that, while his theological opponents accuse him of 
having converted religion into a philosophy, and of reaching 
his results through cold and barren abstractions, and arid 
and heartless theories, many of his friends appear to think 
him, at least comparatively, deficient in philosophical power, 
in metaphysical analysis, and in logical acuteness. By 
some his influence is attributed to the peculiar beauty in 
which, with rare endowment, he clothed his thoughts. But 
it is not by mere coloring that genius manifests itself and 
makes its impression on the world. It is the conception 
which it embodies, the thought, the truthfulness, that takes 
strong and lasting hold of us ; and, however succe^ful 
Chamiing may have been in rendering his thoughts attract- 
ive, we have no doubt that the great source of his power is 
to be found in the direct, strong, natural, and earnest expres- 
sion of great doctrines which he clearly perceived and firmly 
believed to be important to the progress and happiness of 
mankind ; in the clear enunciation of that order of truths 
which are yet elevated beyond the reach of philosophical 
analysis, or, if thus accessible to gifted minds, are sus- 
ceptible of being presented to the great mass of men only 
by means of the poetic power, which he so- happily and suc- 
cessfully applied to this object. But the diversity of opin- 
ion, to which we have alluded, indicates, of itself, that his 
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" It is no slight objection to the mode of reasoning adopted 
by the Calvinjst, that it rendera the proof of the divine attri- 
butes impossible. When we object, to his representations of 
the divine government, that they shock our cleai'est ideas of 
goodness and justice, he replies, that still they may be true, 
because we know very little of God, and what seems unjust 
to man, may be in the Creator the poi-fection of rectitude. 
Now, this weapon has a double edge. If the strongest 
marks and expressions of injustice do not prove God unjust, 
then the strongest marks of the opposite character do not 
prove him righteous. If the first do not deserve confidence, 
because of our nai-row views of God, neither do the last. 
If, when more shall be known, the first may be found con- 
sistent with perfect rectitude, so, when more shall be known, 
the last may be found consistent with infinite malignity and 
oppression. This reasoning of our opponents casts us upon 
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an ouean of awful uticertaiotj. Admit it, anil we have no 
proofs of God's goodness and equity to rely upon. What 
we call proof may he but mere appearances, wbich a wider 
knowledge of God may reverse. The future may show us 
that the very laws and works of the Creator, from which we 
now infer bis kindness, are consistent with the most deter- 
mined purpose to spread infinite misery and guilt, and were 
intended, by raising hope, to add the agony of disappoint- 
ment to our other woes. Why may not these anticipations, 
horrible as they are, be verified by the unfolding of God's 
system, if our reasonings about his attributes are rendered 
so very uncertain as Calvinism teaches, by the infinity of 
his nature." — Vol. i., p. 634. 

And from another portion of the same argument : 

" It is an important truth, which we apprehend has not 
been sufficiently developed, that the ultimate reliance of a 
human being is, and must be, on his own mind. To confide 
in God, we must first confide in the faculties, by which He 
is apprehended, and by which the proofs of his t 
are weighed. A trust in our ability to distingnish I 
truth and falsehood is implied in every act of belief foi, 
to question this ability, would, of necessity, unsettle ■ill 
belief. We cannot take a step in reasoning or i tion with- 
out a secret reliance on our own minds." — Vol i , p 226 

And again he thus contends for the necessity of exercising 
the reason in matters of religious belief : 

" But, if once we admit that propositions wbich, in their 
literal sense, appear plainly repugnant to one another, or to 
any known truth, are still to be literally understood and 
16 
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received, what possible limit can we set to the helief of contra- 
dictions? What shelter have we from tho wildest fanaticism, 
which can always quote passages that in their literal aud 
obvious sense give support to its extravagances ? How can 
the Protestant escape from transubstantiation, a doctrme 
most clearly taught us, if the submission of reason, now con- 
tended for, be a duty? How can we even hold fast the 
truth of revelation? For, if one apparent contradiction 
may be true, so may another, and the proposition that 
Christianity is false, though involving inconsistencies, may 
still be a verity." — Vol. iii., p. 68, 

' ' We answer again, that if God bo infinitely wise, he can- 
not sport with the understandings of his creatures. A wise 
teacher discovers his wisdom in adapting himself to the 
capacities of his pupils ; not in perplexing them with what 
is unintelligible, nor in distressing them with apparent con- 
tradictions, nor in filling them with a sceptical distrust of 
tlieir own powers. An infinitely wise teacher, who knows 
the precise extent of our minds, and the best method of 
enli^tening them, will surpass all other instructors in 
bringing down truth to our apprehensions, and showing its 
truth and harmony. We ought, indeed, to expect occa- 
sional obscurity from such a book as the Bible, which 
was written for past and future ages, as well as for the 
present. But Gfod'a wisdom is a pledge that whatever is 
necessary for us, and necessary for salvation, is revealed too 
plainly to be mistaken, and too consistently to be questioned 
by a sound and upright mind. It is not the work of wis- 
dom to use an unintelligible phraseology to communicate 
what is above our capacities, to confuse and unsettle the 
intellect by appearances of contradiction. Wo honor our 
heavenly teacher too much to ascribe to him such a revela- 
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tion. A revelation ia a gift of light; it cannot thicken our 
darkness and multiply our perplexities." — Yol. rii., p- 68. 

And even in the didactic statement of his views he often 
exhihits much logical skill in such an arrangement of the 
terms as presents the thought in clear and strong light; as, 
for instance : 

" Gfod indeed is said to seek his own glory ; but the glory 
of a creator must consist in the glory of his works ; and ive 
may be assured that he cannot wish any recognition of him- 
self but that which will perfect his sublimest, highest work, 
the immortal mind." — Yoh HI., p. 216. 

" In our apprehension, a conspiracy against the rights of 
the human race is aa foul a crime as rebellion against the 
rights of sovereigns ; nor ia there lees of treason in warring 
against public freedom than in assailing royal power." — Vol. 
1., p. 128. 

The fact, however, that some of hie most intimate friends 
and warmest admirers have suggested a deficiency in the 
power of metaphysical analysis, and in logical acuteness, 
seems to require some explanation, as well aa, perhaps, some 
apology from ua, for entertaining and expressing opinions 
differing from those of persons who, to such opportunities 
for observing, united such abilities to judge correctly. In 
reference to this difference of opinion, we would observe that 
it was Dr. Channing's habit to endeavor to advance men, 
and to encourage their eflbrts in any good path which he 
found them pursuing, rather than to turn their thoughts into 
other channels. He took position beyond them, and led 
them on. " He had a thought beyond other men's 
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tliouglita ;" and we apprehend that few have entered with 
him into the discussion even of the most abstract portions 
of ethics and metaphysics, without feeling the truth of this 
marked expression of one who knew him well, and well knew 
how to appreciate hia excellence; and it was upon these 
Bubjeota that he usually chose to converse with the writer. 
On the other hand, those who have described him as wanting 
in metaphysical and logical power,' are professed theologians, 
— men who were engaged with him in inculcating the loftiest 
truths of a spiritual religion, —in discoursing with whom 
these truths were most probably the absorbing theme , and 
upon this sublime subject hia aspiring and iei^tnt apiiit 
would naturally soar above the limits of philoaopLioai dis- 
cussion, and lead him, in the didactic language of mipiiation, 
to speak of what be perceived and felt, rather than of what 
he had investigated with metaphysical aceuvaej or i educed 
to logical demonstration. With such men he would portiiy 
his ideal of moral beauty and grandeur, his lofty conceptions 
of the real dignity of man, and of that progiess in virtue 
and religion, which he deemed not merely a means of reach- 
ing heaven, but as heaven already attained. 

With such men he would unfold his idea of the True, the 
Beautiful, the Godlike, and those sublime conceptions which 
he bad reached, not by acute reasoning, but by calm con- 
templation of divine perfections. From these perceptions 
of grandeur and goodness came his clear views of that 
■ delightful progression in truth and virtue, which he held to 
be the appropriate condition of man. It waa not with men 
who agreed with him in these views, and who, from his 
utterance of them, derived a kindred inspiration, that he 
would feel the necessity of descending from such high themes, 
to make a logical esamination of the foundation on which 
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he tad reared the lofty and beautiful superstructure. With 
such men he would practically illustrate his o\Yn precept to 
one about to assume the high functions of a spiritual teacher. 
" You will remember that good practice is the end of preach- 
ing, and will labor to make your people holy livers, rather 
than skilful disputants." 

Such were the subjects, and such the manner of treating 
them, most congenial to his feelings ; and, in this view, the 
testimony of those friends and coadjutors to whom we have 
alluded merely confirms our position, that his was of the 
poetic order of philosophic minds j while, on the other 
hand, the manner in which he met the arguments and asser- 
tions of his opponents exhibits an ability for abstract 
reasoning of no ordinary charactor. Of this we deem tlie 
passages we have selected sufficient proof; but the best speci- 
mens of logical power appear weak, cold, and narrow, when 
compared with the strong and fervid utterance which; in 
other forms of discourse, ho gave to his expansive views, 
and which carried conviction to the heart and to the intellect, 
through a higher and purer medium thac that of verbal 
reasoning; and this is another reason why the logical 
power in him was not conspicuous. It paled under the 
influence of superior light. Besides, the most marked and 
striking manifestations of the logical power are when it 
appears to succeed in forcing conviction against our con- 
sciousness, and boldly defies its supremacy. 

Thus the apparently conclusive reasoning of Edwards 
against the freedom of t!^e will, and the subtle argument of 
Berkeley to prove the nonexistence of matter, being pro- 
cesses of logic, which, if erroneous, elude detection, while 
they contradict our consciousness, are deemed masterpieces 
of the art. But Channing's reverence for the dictates of 
16* 
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tlie moral judgment wis oo great his confilenue m them so 
unwavering, that he never atten pted 9Tich d. d splay of his 
reasoning powers. He woull ba^e loolel upon it a? moial 
treason — as an effort to dLthione the legitimate soveieign 
of the mind. 

But there are other le laons foi the impression illuiled to 
as having obtained with nome of his tnend« whicli we will 
proceed to examine. And in the first plu-e we would 
remark that the tempeiamcnt of Cliai ning was of the mo&t 
ardent character. Of that Cdlmnesa whioh in him was so 
marked, apathy was no element nor was it natuial to him 
but rather the effect of stiong and steady discipline of gie it 
moral dignity, and an elevated rational and holy taith 
which raised him above the petty distur! ancea an I ooi flK.ts 
of life, Yet this ardoi occasionally bioke thio igh the ^elf 
restraint he habitually imposd upon it and especially ishea 
his benevolence called it into action when mlignition foi 
the oppressors of his race who fetterel the mind with eiioi 
and tradition, or deatioyed peisond lights with the strong 
arm of despotism, kindled its latent fiie Tkouj^h this spon 
taneous energy was, fiom its very mtuie more ippi ent m 
his eonversationa, yet it is occasionally maiotested in his 
writings ; as, for instance : 

" This system of espionage (we are proud that we bavo 
no English word for the infernal machine) had indeed been 
used under all tyrannies; but it wanted the craft of 
Touche, and the energy of Bonaparte, to disclose all its 
powers." — Vol. I., p. 85. 

"Whoever gives clear and undoubted proof that lie is 
prepared and sternly resolved to make the earth a slaughter- 
house, and to crush every will adverse to his own, ought to 
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be caged like a wild beast ; and to require mankind to pro- 
ceed against him by written laws and precedents, as if lie 
were a pvivate citizen in a quiet court of justice, is just as 
rational as to require a man in imminent peril from an 
assassin to wait and prosecute his murderer according to the 
most protracted forms of law." — Vol. i., p. 123. 

"To auch I would say that this doctrine (Unitarianism), 
which ia considered hy some as the last and most perfect in- 
vention of Satan, the consummation of his blasphemies, the 
most cunning weapon ever forged in the fires of hell, 
amounts to this : that there is One God, even the Father ; 
and that Jesus Christ is not this One God, but his son and 
messenger, who derived all his powers a.nd glories from the 
Universal Parent, and who came into the world, not to claim 
supreme homage for himself, but to carry up the soul to his 
Father as the Only Divine Person, the Only Ultimate 
Object of religious worship.' —Vol in p 1Ij5 

" Did I believe what Trinitaiianism teaches that not the 
least transgression, not even the fiist tm of the dawning 
mind of the child, could be lemitted without an infinite 
expiation, 1 should feel myself living under a legiuhtun 
unspeakably dreadful, — unlei laws wiitten hke Drico a 
in blood; and, instead of thanking the sovereign foi pio 
viding an infinite substitute I should ^hulder at the attu 
hutes which render this expedient necessary," — Vol. iir., 
p. 196. 

With what significance could he at a later period of his 
life say : 

"I call not on God to smite with his lightnings, to 
overwhelm, with his storms, the acciu:seii ship which goes 
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to the ignorant and rude native freighted with poison and 
death — which goes to add new ferocity to savage life, new 
licentiousness to savage sensuality. I have learned not to 
call do'wn fire from heaven." — Vol. vi., p. 166. 

With such ardent feelings, and that intense interest in the 
welfare of hia ra«e, which was manifested in his every 
thought and act, how could he wait the slow inculcation of 
metaphysical abstractions, and their yet slower influence 
upon the practical opinions, the hahits, the sentiments, the 
feelings, and the voluntary actions of the mass ? His sym- 
pathies were with the whole human family. He sought to 
increase the happiness of all, and, through the medium of 
periodicals, popular lectures, and professional discourses, 
brought himself most immediately in connection with the 
multitude. He saw them degraded by sordid and narrow 
views, and sti-ove to inspire then with high and liberal 
thought — to awaken in them a sense of the true dignity 
of their nature, and animate them to noble and virtuous 
eifort. In accomplishing this, he knew human nature too 
well to rely mainly upon the arts of logic. He knew that 
the loveliness of virtue, and the brightness of proximate 
tiutis, have a stronger hold upon the affections, and a more 
direct influence on the moi-al feelings and aotions of men, 
than the subtle abstractions from which the acute metaphy- 
sician may deduce their verity, or into which he may gcner- 
ahae and condense them ; that the foliage and the flowers 
have more direct influence to gladden the heart than the 
roots tfhich sustain them. Yet no one bett«r appreciated 
the value of that deep research which determines the firm 
foundation of truth, and, surrounding it with logical defences, 
renders it impregnable to the assaults of scepticism, and 
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sec f n th ^ily approaches of sophistry. He knew 
th t th t 1 y of all error and of all truth, however 
m tly m 1 from the springs of action, was eventu- 
ally to w k t ue practical result ; and he knew that, in 
the last andlysis, the deep thinkers are they who move the 
world; that they give impulse and direction to tlie great 
cun-ent of events and ideas, in which shallow errors, super- 
ficial thought, and perverted action, only cause some tempo- 
rary eddies and counter-currents, destined to be swept away 
in the tide of truth that rushes resistlessly onward. 

In the following passages we find this great and cheering 
thought shadowed forth : 

" The great sources of intellectual power and progress to 
a people are its strong and original thinkers, he they found 
where they may." * * * * "The energy which ia 
to carry forward the intellect of a people belongs chiefly to 
private individuals who devote themselves to lonely thought, 
who worship truth, who originate the views demanded hy 
their age, who help to throw off the yoke of established pre- 
judices, who improve old modes of education or invent 
better." — Vol. i., p. 162. 

" But, as society advances, mind, thought, becomes the 
sovereign of the world ; and, accordingly, at the present 
moment, profound and glowing thought, though breathing 
only from the silent page, exerts a kind of omnipotent and 
omnipresent energy. It crosses oceans and spreads through 
nations ; and, at one and the same moment, the conceptions 
of a single mind are electrifying and kindling multitudes 
through wider regions than the Roman eagle overshadowed. 
This agency of mind on mind, I repeat it, is the true sove- 
reignty of the world, and kings and heroes are becoming 
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impotent by the side of nien of deep and fervent thought." 
— Vol. III., p, 141. 

' ' Perhaps some silent thinker among, us is at work in his 
closet, whose name is to fill the earth. Perhaps there sleeps 
in his cradle some reformer wlio is to move the church and 
the world, — who is to open a new era in history, — who is to 
fire the human soul with new hope and new daring." — Vol. 
vr., p. 181. " Great ideas ai'e mightier than the passions." 
—Vol. v., p. 184. 

And his mission was to unfold great ideas, to ennohle his 
fellow-men by lofty thought, and encourage tliem to virtu- 
ous effort. But, as we have already observed, he did not 
present these great ideas through the medium of metaphys- 
ical reasoning, nor make its abstractions the foundation of 
his notions of vii'toe. Though the result of deep and fervent 
thought, there is in them no appearance of laborious or in- 
genious manipulation of words or ideas. lie seemed to per- 
ceive them merely because he had attained an elevation, from 
which his sphere of vision was enlarged. They were tho 
revelations of an inspired mind, acting under the stimuli^ 
of intense interest in all that affected the welfare of his ra^e. 
He ever preferred the useful to the curious. He saw his 
fellow-men enslaved by their own passions and prejudices, 
or by an external, arrogant authority, and was more solicit- 
ous to inspire them with the spirit of freedom, than to inves- 
tigate tho sources of ecclesiastical and political power. He 
saw them suffering from error, and preferred rather to 
inspire them with a love of truth, than to trace out the 
subtle distinctions between tho relative and absolute ; and 
was more anxious to turn them from evil, than to discover 
its origin. 
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Ho choao to encourage men to make those Yoluntar j moral 
efforts, which he considered as the essence of virtue, rather 
than himself engage in the conti-oversj with the advocates 
of necessity, or attempt a verbal demonstration of free agen- 
cy. With his acute sense of the suffering and degradation 
which arose from erroneous and narrow views, his clear con- 
victions of the happiness and elevation of which man is sus- 
ceptible, and his intense anxiety to relieve and to advance 
his condition, he could not coldly apply such slow remedies, 
and wait the tedious result of the circulation of doctrines, so 
apparently remote from the practical concerns of life. Yet 
he did not undervalue the investigation of these truths, and 
many were the words of encouragement which he spoke, to 
these whoso dispositions led them into these abstruse incLuiries. 
To such, he had not only words of encouragement, bnt aid ; 
for few men had a clearer perception of the actual position 
of such problems, and of their various relations, than him- 
self; and few could more readily detect a too hasty general- 
ization, or point out any portion of the subject, or collateral 
question, which had been passed without sufficient examina^ 
tion ; and though, as we have observed, the action of hia 
mind was generally in the poetic mode, yet the student of 
mental philosophy cannot fail to observe that some of hia 
most beautiful and popular thoughts appear to have been 
evolved from abstruse metaphysical inquiries, and that a 
large portion of them bear the impress of its influence ; — 
that beneath them lies the intricate and unseen apparatus 
of mental assimilation, which penetrates, with innumerable 
fibres, the richest soil of the intellect, and thence derives 
sustenance for the bloom and verdure which appear on the 
surface. 

To elicit deep and hidden truth, by the logical processes, 
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is a hJgli effort of philoaopliy ; but it ia yet a higher to give 
these truths a practical application, and make them immedi- 
ately conducive to pure feelings, elevated piety, and ener- 
getic virtue, Thia, the highest of all philosophical attri- 
butes, Tvas Channing's peculiar power, and wiU ever give 
him a high rank among 

" The dead bnt aeeptred sovereigns, wTio rule 
Our apirita from thdr urus." 

Among those legitimate sovereigns of the world, "who, by 
their characters, deeds, suffering, writings, leave imperisha- 
ble and ennobling traces of themselves on the human mind ; 
who penetrate the secrets of the universe and of the soul ; 
who open new fields to the intellect ; who give it a new con- 
sciousness of its own powers, rights and divine original ; who 
spread enlarged and liberal habits of thought, and who help 
men to understand that an ever-growing knowledge is the 
patrimony destined for them by the Father of spirits;" * * 
a high place will be assigned to the "moral and religious 
reformer, who truly merited that name ; who rose above his 
times ; who, moved by a holy impulse, assailed vicious estab- 
lishments sustained by fierce passions and inveterate preju- 
dices; who rescued great truths from the corruptions of ages ; 
who, joining calm and deep thought to profound feeling, 
secured to religion at once enlightened and earnest convic- 
tion ; who unfolded to men higher forms of virtue than they 
had yet attained or conceived ; who gave brighter and more 
thrilling views of the perfection for which they were framed, 
and inspired a victorious faith in the perpetual progress of 
our nature." 

Such was Chanaing as a philanthropist and philosopher ; 
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SO nearly realizing his own ideal of the lofty and noble in 
humaDity, that his eloquent description of it seema better to 
delineate his own character, than any other language in 
which we can portray it. His whole mind partook of this 
excellence. Gifted with clear and far-reaching poetic vision, 
which made him familiar with the loftiest sphere of human 
thoughts, and the sublimeat of human aspirations ; with 
reasoning faculties, and a power of philosophical analysis, 
which restrained a,nd diffused the electric fervor of the poetic 
element, checked its exuberance, and enabled him to give 
its discoveries and inspirations that palpable form and prac- 
tical application, to which he was strongly moved hy a benev- 
olence which warmed his whole soul ; — and these faculties, 
thus harmonizing and lending mutual aid to each other, 
warming while they enlightened ; deriving energy from the 
earnestness of his disposition, yet preserved by the purity 
of his life in all their native delicacy and sensibility ; made 
vigilant by an abiding sense of the just responsibilities of 
man to God, to his fellow-beings, and to himself; by his 
high susceptibilities and great sense of the duties of self- 
restraint and self-cultivation ; he was stimulated to an in- 
tense, a burning interest in the welGive of his race, and to 
the highest and most constant activity which his fragile 
health permitted. 

The result was such as might be anticipated from so rare 
a combination of mental faculties, directed hy such pure and 
lofty motives, animated by such glowing thoughts, and invig- 
orated hy such virtuous and thrilling impulses. 

He consecrated himself to the elevafion and advancement 

of his race, and few have so happily moved the world with 

great truths, or so successfully warmed into activity the 

intellectual and moral effort which had been rendered torpid 

17 
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by the chilling influence of religious despotism. We cannot 
name a writer wlio Las done more to awaken in his readers 
a true consciousness of the sublime attributes of their spirit- 
ual natures, or who has contributed so much to enlighten 
and liberalize the public mind upon the high tmths of relig- 
ion, and to place these truths on a firm and rational ground, 
or who has breathed into it a moce vital, purifying and 
ennobling influence. 

The perusal of his works must ever awaken the soul to 
the contemplation of sublime and glorious truths, animate it 
with lofty and magnanimous purpose, quicken its hallowing 
aspirations for moral beauty, truth and holiness, and incite 
it with glowing ardor to press forward, in the path of duty 
and virtue, to the fulfilment of its noblest destiny. 

The improvement of his fellow-beings was the great object 
of his life. This was the absorbing theme of his philosophy, 
and the incentive to his action. His prevailing ideas of the 
proper condition of man may be comprised in three words, 
freedom, progress, happiness. And, in his view, freedom was 
mainly important as it accelerated progress, which in its turn 
derived its value from its relation to happiness. 

Hence, his whole theology was based on freedom, as 
essential to that elevation and improvement of the moral 
nature most favorable to the development of the religions 
sentiment, and to the highest and purest enjoyment of 
spiritual existence. 

But with these ultimate and prevailing views of the chief 
value of liberty, he did not overlook its important influences 
on the physical and social condition of man. 

He occupied a similar position in regard to physical advan- 
tages arising from any other cause. His benevolence led him 
)usly to rejoice at their increase, and to regret their 
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absence or dimmut on wtile his more matured thought found 
in then mflucnci, to elevite the mind their jinncipal utility 
and fin-il cau^e In this respect he miy be said to hive 
united the oil and i ev. jhilosophy — throi^h the mit^iial 
comfoit-seekmg ut litimnj^ra of the Baconim inving at 
the soul clevatmt, ethercil mows of the Soi^iitic school 
"ft itb reference to the popuhr op nion of tho two sy^items 
we might 'iay the mean^ he employed or mdicated weie 
often Baconian the enl he jropoocd ins alwiys Soci'\t c 

His effort to phce theology on a rationil ^lound to teat 
its formulas by the results of observation, and give it a more 
practical inSuence, were consistent with the new philosophy; 
■wliile his desire to make the power, which, through this philos- 
ophy, mind had acquired over matter, conducive to a higher 
spirituality, was in harmony with the sublime doctrines of 
the leaders of the ancient school. The diaciples of Socrates 
and Plato disdained the application of philosophy to mate- 
rial objects, for the purpose of contributing to our physical 
wants. 

The followers of Bacon, receiving their impulse rather 
from their loader's prevailing bias, than from any necessary 
consequence of his theory, directed their efforts principally 
to this object. Under the varying circumstances which 
existed at the two periods of their action, both were prob- 
ably right. In the times of Socrates and Plato there was 
little diffused intelligence among the people, and the quint- 
essence of it, which constitutes the philosophy of every age, 
would not bear general diffusion as to the objects of its 
power. It was then a wise foresight, or a noble instinct, 
which directed it exclusively to the greatest object of all 
philosophical thought — the moral and intellectual condition 
of man. By thus separating it from the vulgar uses of 
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organic life, they maintained its purity and brightness uo- 
sullied, gave it a dignified and lofty cbaracter, which com- 
manded the reverence and admiration of the world, thus 
rendering it attractive to a portion of that talent which had 
previously found exercise only in warlike achievements, or 
dissipated itself in wrangles for political supremacy, and 
which, accustomed to such exciting and brilliant modes of 
aggrandizement, would have found no alluremente in a util- 
itarianism which bad for its end the mere addition to human 
comforts, or in a philosophy which proposed for its object 
anything less than the grandest achievement of thought — 
the elevation and improvement of the soul. Its application 
then to the common uses of life would have protracted the 
iron rule of military despotism, and pioliably also have led 
to low and gi'ovelling news among those who might still 
apply themselves to philosophical puiauits 

But, aside from these speculations, the le^ults of the efforts 
of the Sophists and the Epicuieans indicate that at that 
period, and for a long time after, the . union of philosophy 
and the arts was impracticable, or at least incompatible with 
the highest interests of humanity. 'Ihat early stage of soci- 
ety, in which physical force is the principal element of govei-n- 
ment, was not yet past. It was first requisite that philoso- 
phy should bring to its aid precisely that order of talent 
which was quite as likely to seek distinction in the camp as 
in the portico. It needed this active power to influence the 
popular mind, to diffuse the desire of knowledge by making 
its possession honorable, and thus multiply readers to an 
extent which should stimulate invention to supply the in- 
creased demand for books. It was further necessary that 
the increased means of circulating information should have 
time to produce some practical effects. To have proposed 
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the B.pplicatioii of intelligence to the manual arta, when the 
artists liad no intelligence to apply, and before there were any 
means of couiniuni eating to them the results of philosophical 
investigation, would have been at least premature, and would 
have produced no beneficial result. By the invention of 
printing, . intelligence became more abundant and more 
diSused. Philosophy was carried to every man's door, and 
every artiat, and eventually every laborer, could apply its 
discoveries to his daily pursuits. . This mov m t b 1 com 
menced before the time of Bacon, hut the f 1 n^ aga nst 
such application, to which wo have alluded, 1 1 n flu n e 
in retarding it until his vigorous mind, cot fid nt n la 
perception, and unswayed hy those sentiment wi h n e 
erence for time-honored doctrines and sympathy with lofty 
views and noble thoughts, might have restrained a less hardy 
intellect, broke down the barriers, and the accumulated power 
of the age acquired an impulse towards material science, 
which WES soon after much accelerated by the magnificent 
discoveries of If ewton and his contemporaries. The splendor 
and magnitude of these discoveries, in those portions of phys- 
ical research which are furthest removed from a narrow and 
selfish use of the intellectual faculties, were associated with 
the utilitarian movement, and gave it a dignity which recon- 
ciled it even to those who would otherwise have contemned 
it as a desecration of mental power. 

It has 8m(.e been long sustained by the iipidly mcreasing 
demand foi the tangible comforts of life, to the production 
of which it has been mide subseivient 

These m turn ha-\e leaohed a point wheie they are again 
conducive to spintuil progiess The great cuirent of phi- 
losophic thought h\a evei been in tint clnnnel ind we here 
find thxt the B*iConian ^tystcm is hut a colhteidl portion of 
17* 
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it, ivliich, during an overilow, has found or formed a new 
channel, but eventualij returns with accumulated volume 
to the parent stream. 

To hasten thia return was a grand result of Channing's 
etSorts, and though in the progress of knowledge thia reunion 
was necessary, and the tendency of the age had already set 
in that direction, yet we deem the servicea he performed in 
ita achievement sufficiently important, ajid sufficii'ntly in 
advance of his contemporaries, to entitle his name to the 
most conspicuous place in the history of its accomplishment, 
Hia partiality for the spiritual side of philosophy was not 
exceeded by that of Sooratea, Plato and Seneca, yet he did 
not contemn the material, but, on the contrary, endeavored 
to make it the vehicle of the most sublime and ethereal truths 
to the mass of mankind. 

Practically to unite intelligence and elevating thought 
with the pursuits of the artisan, the laborer, and the dis- 
tributor of their toil, is the prominent and ostensible object 
of many of his essays, among which we would instance his 
"Address before the Mercantile Library, Association of 
Philadelphia," "Lectures on Self- Culture," and those 
" On the Elevation of the Laboring Portion of the Com- 
munity." 

In the aid which philosophy brought to physical effort, 
he saw a means of lessening the manual labor required to 
supply our bodily wants, and of thus relieving the mind of 
the laborer from the depressing influence of pliyaical ex- 
haustion, while, by making thought a necessary portion of 
his occupation, he was elevated above the mere machine of 
sinews, bones and muscles, to which he had been degraded 
by an ignorance which rendered him unable to resist oppre-s- 
sion. In the increased physical comforts produced by this 
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time to make it practical,^to leap the fiuit, — -had ariived. 
We have witnessed its prodigious reanlts ; the discoveries of 
the modern asti'onomy displaying the wonders of the heav- 
ens ; geology divining those of earth ; the time-and-epace- 
destroying railroad and telegraph ; the servitude of steam, 
light and lightning, and tbe universal subjugation of less 
ethereal forms of matter, attest the magnificent and stupen- 
dous achievements with which his name is so gloriously asso- 
ciated. The labors of Channing embraced a period when 
these results were consummating, when success and the 
plenitude of acquirement in physics led men to look for a 
higher application — an ultimate use for the accumulation. 
The victories of mind over matter had been ao splendid and 
so rapid, that it began to feel the want of another world to 
conquer. It was the office of Channing to direct this victo- 
rious energy to spiritual progress, and in this object to find 
the ultimate use of its previous acquisitions. The utilitarian 
was thus again merged in the parent philosophy. 

The results of this union are yet to be unfolded. Imagi- 
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nation can hardly picture tliem bo yift and biilliant i'! fhute 
just deyeloped , yet, when we compare the mundane ohanc- 
ter of the region ivhich philosophy has just traveised with 
the ethereal apheie which is to he the thea,tie of its futuie 
progress, we ought not to anticipite less either in migm 
tude or splendor The union of the two philosophies indi- 
cates a further change The Baconian had mclmed fii to 
the material side, and itsjunction with the main cuirent must 
now have the effect to give the whole a more epiritual direc- 
tion than its usual channel. Tho metaphysical age must suc- 
ceed the mechanical age; — an age commencing, like that 
which had preceded it, with abstract speculation and disin- 
terested thought, which, in the uniform mode uf progressive 
knowledge, will also at last work their way to a practical 
result, and lend their influence to rjuicken the moral sensi- 
hilities, ennohle the sentiments, purify the affections, and. 
strengthen and refine tho vthole spiritual nature. 

This IS obviously the goal, or one goal, of mental science ; 
and it IS because these practical results are not yet developed, 
that the philosophy of mind finds "so little favor with the 
great majority of mankind. Before the sowing of the seed 
is completed, they complain that the harvest is not ready to 
be gathered. We think it requires no supernatural prophetic 
vision to see these results in the future. When they shall he 
realized, a just and impartial judgment maybe formed of the 
incipient efforts to reelevate tho spiritual, and make it tlie 
great object of thought and progress. 

In that day, the services which Channing has performed 
in uniting the new and the old philosophy, though now little 
tliought of, and perhaps unconsciously performed, may appear 
the most prominent of hia useful life ; and, constituting an 
important epocli in the history of philosophy, place him in a 
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rank as high among the great and wise who have contributod 
to its advancement, as his benevolence has already obtained 
for him among the benefactors of his ra«e ; and give him as 
valid a title to philosophical fame, aa, by elevated virtue, 
enlightened philanthropy, and disintevested devotion to the 
cause of humanity, he has acquired to the admiration, love, 
and gratitude of mankind. In this view we have endeavored 
to exhibit the influence which he has had on that great car- 
rent of philosophy, whose present force and direction is the 
n and last result of the individual thought of past 



In this connection we would also mention another instance 
of his influence, more immediately relating to political and 
social improvement. 

The progress of social organization is from physical force 
to intellectual power; from intellectual power to moral 
influence. In his articles on Napoleon, Channing gave the 
first decisive blow to the prestige for that manifestation of 
intellectual energy, which is most nearly allied to brute 
force, and thus, bringing into question the legitimacy of the 
alliance of the intellectual with the physical, as a means of 
government, prepared the way for the substitution of the 
intellectual united with the moral powers, which makes the 
next step in that progression, of which love is the last term. 

There are some cheering indications of progress in this 
respect. Governments are learning to recognize the rights 
of subjects, and in their intercourse with each other the obli- 
gations of justice are more regarded. They are now ashamed 
to confound might with right, and the strong deem it neces- 
sary to preserve at least the appearance of fair dealing with 
the weak- In glancing over these marked results of his 
labors, we are again reminded of that harmony in his intel- 
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lectual and moral character, to which we have before alluded, 
and which thus made his efforts equally effective in the loftiest 
region of speculation, and in the ordinary sphere of practical 
life. We have already suggested that it is yet too early to 
estimate the extent of his influence on human progreas ; but 
it is even now obvious that he has made henevolence more 
universal, religion more rational, philosophy more spiritual, 
and action more moral. 
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— that little seems left to those who may follow him in the 
same field of labor. 

The relations he held to this souiety, his zealous efforts in 
aid of its objects, the fact that he officiated as orator at the 
last annual celebration, and then delivered the first of the 
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eontempldtpd series of yearly discourses ; the important and 
honoi ible position he long held in the government of our 
state, his conspicuous literary position, the general expecta- 
tion of the public, and the expressed lyish of many of your 
|number, indicate the character, services, and writings of our 
late honored and beloved Chief Justice, aa the prominent t-opic 
of this discourge, and which, could I do them any justice, 
would certainly form an appropriate and congenial theme for 
the occasion. 

I am not, however, insensible either to the difficulties of 
the task, or of my own inability properly to perform the 
duty, which the partiality of my friends has assigned me ; 
and am oppressed by the conviction, that Otiiera more imme- 
diately connected, and more intimately aci^uainted with 
metaphysical and legal science, would have better conceived 
and better portrayed hia services in thrae important depart- 
ments, than any efforts of mine can accomplish. I feel my 
incapacity to do justice even to my own conceptions of hia 
vigorous mind and philosophic spirit ; but, most of all, do I 
feel incompetent to present to you any condensed and ade- 
quate idea of that towering fabric of philosophy he embodied 
in " Panidea," and which, almost without a figure of speech, 
may be characterized as an intrepid effort of genius to con- 
nect earth and sky. 

The intelligence of his death came suddenly upon us ; and 
the acute sense of unexpected and unestimated loss, which 
at first startled the public mind, reflection Las now matured 
into a calm, but deep-felt conviction that it is irreparable. 
In recurring to the events of his life, the most important of 
which seem clustered round its close, our first feeling is that 
of keen regret that his intellectual labors were thus suddenly 
arrested, just as he had begun to make his long-hoarded 
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thoughts known to the public, with such promise of celebrity 
to himself, of lustre to our state, and of utility to the world. 
Another moment, and we shiiiit, as from a danger which 
we suddenly perceive we have narrowly escaped, and rejoice 
that he lived to give us his Commencement Oration, Panldea, 
and his Discoui'^e befoie the Histoiiuil Society But toi 
these though he would still ha\o been long lemembeied aa 
the amiable and talented citizen ind the enl ghtene I and 
upught judge anltlough ly his Whatcheer h s daim 
to poetical geniiia of na common oidei would hate been 
estiblishel hi5 philosophical abilities would h-ivo been 
known mly in i limited circle anl e\en tiere he might 
h-ne been geneially legarded aa one possessed of mental 
poweis whiuh he was two mdolent to use And ths view 
would peihips h^ve been rathei i.onfiimed than otleiwaae 
by tl e unfiiii-ihed versification of hia j oem Now how hf 
feient' 1 he w oiks illi^el to itb^st that the mtellectuil 
Iiloi anl peiseveimg effotts of his whole life mu&t have 
been applied to the v goious and iidtnt pursuit of philo 
Bophical tiuth They entitle him to n, high place among 
those who hue devoted the r heat eiie]Sfie<( to the ad\ai ce 
ment of then i ice They are his title-deeds to an endunng 
fame Tbiough them his voice will be heaid over a realm 
so extensive that the time bctneen then publication and hia 
death was not lufGLicnt lor the leturn of itf echo from the 
nearest buundaiy of the sublivisions of the wide domain. 
Had he been taken fiom this spheie of action before these 
fiuitaof hisphdosjphical labjis had been matuied the voice 
of eulogy might ha\e been lequiied to gra^e his exit; while 
only that of fiicnd'^hip could have done justict to his talents, 
and disclosed the industry and zeal with which he devoted 
them to the advancement of truth and the welfare of his race. 
18 
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But he ha3 hot? spoken through his works a 1 
which even eulogy need not wish to alter. I shall not, then, 
seek to praise ; nor ia it ray purpose to attempt to stir the 
fountains of grief, already so deeply moved ; nor yet to 
assuage the sorrow which this event has occasioned. But 
I would avail myself of the sensibility, which it has naturally 
produced in the public mind, to impress it with some of the 
lessons of duty, virtue, and wisdom, bequeathed us by our 
departed fellow- citizen, 

When we can no longer profit by the presence, when we 
can derive no further instruction aud encouragement from 
the flowing precepts and living examples of the wise and 
good, it is well to study such record of their thoughts, and 
meditate on such mementos of their actions, as may still be 
within our reach, and to give them that enduring place in 
the memory and affections which shall continue, as far as 
possible, their happy influences. Let their lives, perpetuated 
by the pen of the historian, and their virtues, embalmed in 
the verse of the poet, still lend attractions to pure princi- 
ples, and incite to noble actions. 

Nor let humble and more transitory efforts to kindle in- 
terest, such as those in which we are now engaged, bo want> 
ing. The sympathetic and social feelings, which roake a 
part of our being, seem to indicate these as the first appro- 
priate Diode of commemoi'ation ; a means of at once manifest- 
ing our admii'ation of the conduct, and our gratitude for the 
services, of the deceased, and of securing, in frail material, 
the first impressions of those models of character, which, in 
some more enduring form, we would transmit to posterity. 
To us, memory, vivid memory, can still supply much which 
they can only receive through the labors of the painter and 
the sculptor, the historian and the poet, Low indeed, 
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degraded beyond a.11 precedent, must be the character and 
the deatiny of the people, when they shall cease to profit by 
the basons of their illustrious dead. Through all time these 
havo exerted the raoat powerful agency in moral, political, 
and social regeneration. 

And there is much, in the active life and recorded thought 
of the distinguished citizen, whose loss we now deplore, 
worthy to be treasured up for the benefit of our own and 
succeeding generations. It is true, hia famo, though it had 
long sinco paased the boundary of his native country, and 
was extending, with a rapidity accelerated by hia recent 
achievements in the highest department of thouglit, had not 
yet become so brilhant or so universal as to make the event 
of his death of marked importance in distant lands ; yet the 
sphere of usefulness he here filled, the place he held in the 
confidence and the affections of the community, the efforts 
he made to preserve and improve our institutions, his influ- 
ence on our local character, and the glory he reflected on 
our literature, malce it an occurrence of abaorhing interest 
to the people of thia state. If the moat notable event to the 
world is the arrival in it of a great thinker, surely tl\e 
departure of one, whose labors seemed only just commenced, 
must be of corresponding importance. 

The themes suggested by his position, and his writings, 
claiming our principal attention, we will present only a very 
brief chronological statement of the events of hia life. 

Job Durfee was a native of Tiverton, and son of the late 
Hon. Thomas Durfee, for many years Chief Justice of the 
Court of Common Pleas for the county of Newport. He 
waa liberally educated; and took hia bachelor's degree at 
Brown University, in the clasa of 1813. In May, 1816, 
some montha provious to his admission to the bar, he was 
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elected a representative to the General Aasenibly from his 
native town, and continued to be returned for the same 
place, by semi-annual electiona, for five yea.r9 successively. 

At tbe March term of the Supreme Judicial Court for 
the county of Newport, he was admitted to practice, ^ an 
attorney and counsellor in all the courts of this state. In 
October, 1820, he was elected, conjointly with the Hon. 
Samuel Eddy, a representative to Congress, and served 
through the seventeenth and eighteenth Congresses. Having 
failed of his election to the nineteenth Congress, he was 
again returned by his fellow-citizens of Tiverton, to the State 
Legislature, and was speaker of the House from October, 
1827, until May, 1829, 

He then declined a reelection, and remained in private 
life, occupied chiefly with literary and agricultural pursuits, 
until May, 1833, when he was once more returned to the 
General Assembly. At tbe meeting of the two houses that 
year, for the purpose of election, he was chosen an Assistant 
Justice of the Supreme Judicial Court, then consisting of 
tliree judges, of which his former associate in Congress, the 
Hon. Samuel Eddy, was chief. 

In June, 1835, on the retirement of Mr. Eddy, he was 
chosen to succeed him ; and continued to be appointed to the 
place of chief justice, by annual elections, during the exist- 
ence of the government under the old charter, namely, to 
May, 1843. When the government was organized under 
the new constitution, he was again elected to the same 
responsible station, and continued in the discharge of its 
duties until the day of his death. 

In less than three years after completing his collegiate 
course, he entered into the service of the state ; and, with 
the exception of one period of four years, was employed, the 
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remainder of h s 1 fe one o othe of the lej ents of 
her govern lien t I need ot d veil on tic al 1 tv and in- 
tegrity with which he iwlargel tie a on du e^ ■which 
thus devolve 1 upon 1 m n i on the nwi er ^ confidence 
Tvhich, hi eve y s tuit wa? rcjoaei n h m 1 y the public. 
It is interest ng to obseive t! at ha =(peech in Congress, in 
1822, on tl c apport o meat of lepiesentat o a ^ estion of 
much interest to th s state is n a ked 1 y that b oa 1 oompre- 
hensn eneas wh ch s so prom nent a feiture n h s Buhset[uet t 
pi eductions 

Bat his 36 \ ces in the le^islat ve hills of the state and 
naton though highly cielit-ible to him ippe'tr immportint 
■when compaielwith thote which for fouiteen success ve 
yeaia he lendeied on the bench 

Tie iuties of a judge aie peihap'- t! e m st imjortiiit 
and dehcate of any which are leiuiieltole peitomiedii 
the operat ons cf government JPheydemanl the highest 
qualific-it ons intellectual and moril aided by thit f ractical 
wisdom wh ch la the rc'fult of [ lofcunl st \d\ close ol ser\a 
tion and matuie reflection 

A\!on the Loiits fail to peifoim then ditiei the leiy 
foundaton ol society is lestioyi,! The bad iie no longei 
restiained The goveinment no longer iffoils that protec 
tion which IS the con'lition upon wh ch the right of self j ri>~ 
tection has been suiiendeiel to it ly the iidividuala of the 
compact who m such case of necess ty le ssume tliat 
right Much of the violence m oui f 3nt er settleme its 
arjies from the difficulties in oltaining redress foi wrong 
through the judicial tnbunals and eienm the oldei states 
we ha\e seen juiies sustainel by public opinion m lefusmg 
to convict those guilty of the highest crimes, because, it was 
supposed, the laws provided no adequate redress for the 
18* 
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injury whicli wus tlie provocation to the offence ; tliua show- 
ing the prevalence of the sentiment, that, when the laws do 
not make such provision, the injured party may resort to 
violence, and take vengeance into his own hands. 

These are terrible results of the absence of law, or of a 
las and inefficient a^ilministration of its provisions, from which 
we may learn how highly we should appreciate the protection 
we derive from good government ; hut more especially do 
they indicate the necessity of competent and well- organized 
tribunals of justice. Destroy the courts, and society is, of 
necessity, dissolved into its original, uncombined elements, 
and strength and artifice have lawless sway. The case may 
be yet worse if the laws ate badly administered ; for this 
may give fraudful artifice a greater advantage over unsus- 
pecting, uncalculating honesty, than it would derive from the 
total absence of law 
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comamnity, It is not easy to conceive of a position 
requiring more fii-mness and independence of character. 

The action of a judge must also often be based on 
abstruse principles, known or fully apprehended only by the 
learned. Both these causes have a tendency to place him 
further than any other officer from the control of the 
people. 

They perceive the impolicy of holding to sti'ict account 
one whom they wish should act independently, and the ab- 
surdity of attempting to judge of 'principles which they do 
not fully comprehend. They refrain from measuring by 
their own the judgments of one whom they have selected 
for the very reason that he is best able to judge of the ques- 
tions presented for his official decision. This requires implicit 
faith in the ability and integrity of those who are invested 
with judicial authority. 

The great importance of an independent judiciaiy has 
long been conceded, and is, indeed, very obvious. How it 
is best and most certainly obtained, is a difficult problem. 
It has generally been deemed necessary to provide large 
pecuniary compensation, and to make the incumbent inde- 
pendent of the appointing power, by being subject to removal 
from his office only by impeachment for official misdemeanor. 
This, though in the main working well, is not free from 
serious objections. The usefulness of a judge may be very 
much impaired by the loss of public confidence in his ability, 
or even in his integrity, in cases when he could not be suc- 
cessfully impeached. He may become superannuated at an 
age when a general rule excluding him, might, in other 
cases, deprive the state of the services of her most able 
jurists. The mere uncalculating consciousness of such 
security from the consequences of public disapprobation, 
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may remove a wliolesorae check upon individual preposses- 
sion and prejudiceSj and, I may add, upon those sallies and 
caprices of judgment, which, in some men, otherwise unex- 
ceptionahle, are engendered and encouraged by a sense of 
freedom from the usual restraints on mental activity, by 
being, as it were, removed from the jurisdiction of other 
minds. The person thus situated is liable, to some extent, 
to contract mental habits similar to those of the isolated 
thinker, unrestrained and uncorrected by collision and com- 
pajison with the thoughts of those around him. This is 
the extreme of independence, when it becomes an evil. 

The system in tliis state is peculiar; and though, thus 
far, highly successful, cannot yet be considered as fully 
tested by experience. Whether we have permanently 
secured, in its full extent, the indispensable requisite of 
independence in our courts, and at the same time guarded 
against the evils of that system, which has generally been 
thought essential to thia object, ia still a problem, and one 
of no common interest to us, and to all interested in govern- 
ment. It is wisely provided in our constitution that the 
appointment of judges need not he made a subject of discus- 
sion in the legislature, — which is the appointing power, — 
except to fill a vacancy occasioned by death or resignation ; 
thus, in effect, it requires some cause to be alleged as a 
reason for any such discussion. This, of itself, as compared 
with appointments at stated periods, has practically no little 
influence in making the office permanent; and, so long as our 
citizens are impr^sed with the importance of selecting suit- 
able men to fill the bench, and of making theofGce secure to 
the incumbent while he discharges its duties with ability and 
fidelity, our system will undoubtedly do well. 

Under any system, the first requisite to an independent 
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court 13 tte selection of men of iDdcpendent minds to con- 
stitute it. And this independence ■was a prominent charac- 
teristic of our late Chief Justice. The constant occupation 
of his mind, in the investigation of abstract tmth, naturally 
led to habits of disinterested mental action ; and no one can 
peruse his works without being struck with the intellectual 
intrepidity, swayed by no authority but reason, and 
restrained only by conscience, which is manifested in his 
every thought. With this first requisite he united, in an 
uncommon degree, other high qualifications for the station, 

By some he has been thought deficient in juridical learn- 
ing ; but the information I have received fi'om those better 
able to judge, and better informed than myself on this point, 
leads me t b r th t tl ' 1 fic'ency, if such it may be 
called, was ly as t m te k wiedge of adjudged causes. 
On the gre t f th me authority, he seems to 

have set n g t 1 Ih y undoubtedly often a very 
convenient m f ttl w case by the application 

of an old m 1 1 L t by a process of stretch- 

ing and sh rte g m k tl Id one do, and thus saving 
the int«lle t 1 1 b eq It vestigate and apply orig- 
inal principl t acl f t 1 use. 

Judge D f t !I t risk the rights of parties 

on such un t ^ d b 1 1 diligently examined the 
opinions f tl g t p 1 of legal science, and 
attentively d th hj which their opinions 

were susta d 

As, in philosophy, it was the habit of his mind to penetrate 
to the ultimate, to ascend to the cause of causes ; so, in judicial 
investigations, he sought to go back to the law of laws, and to 
draw from the pure original fountains of abstract justice tlie 
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general principles which should he applied to the particular 
case in question. 

For this process he was eminently qualified, by the com- 
prehensiveness of his views, and his peculiar powers of 
combination, of rigid analysis, and rational deduction. 

Thus strongly armed by the reasoning faculties for the 
conquest of truth, he was hardly less strongly fortified 
against errors by his intuitive perceptions and moral attri- 
butes. Hia pure and elevated principles, hia nice sense of 
right ; in short, his enlightened conscientiousness, would do 
much to correct those errors in the processes of reasoning, 
to which the ablest logicians are liable, and would still more 
certainly prevent any practically injurious application of 
the erroneous results. The faculty which thus perceives, 
without reasoning to conclusions, is the sentinel of truth, 
guarding the mind against the wily approaches of error. It 
is the attribute on which the great mass of mankind rely, 
and without whicli a judge, whatever may be his intellectual 
endowments and legal attainments, will fail to command the 
highest confidence of tlie community. Without the nice 
moral sense, the pure conscientiousness, which gives sensi- 
bility and rectitude to this faculty, enabling it to discover 
truth and detect error, in advance of the logical power, and 
to sit in judgment on its precedes, men will not fail to see 
that mere acuteness of intellect and juridical learning will 
sometimes enable a judge to make his way further in error, 
while they also give him the means of defending his posi- 
tion with plausible and ingenious reasons, and of fortifying 
it with learned authority. 

Let it not then be overlooked, that, with talent and learn- 
ing, a judge should possess independence of character, a 
mind trained to habits of disinterested thought, comprehen- 
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sive views, elevated morality, pure aad enlightened consei- 
entiousnoss, and a high controlling sense of duty. 

All these qualificationa were concentrated in the mind 
and character of Judge Durfee; and who would have 
wished such a mind to look for light to the recorded decis- 
ions of inferior men — decisions often hastily made, imper- 
fectly reported, and without such statement of the reasons 
for the opinions given as would admit the application of the 
rational test? The plan he pursued was dictated by a just 
sense of the responsibilities of hia office, and shows, that 
even with the inactive disposition ascribed to him, he spared 
himself no labor which duty required. 

In connection with the independence of the judiciary, 
there is another part of our system well worthy of consider- 
ation, and which appears, in a great measure, to neutral- 
ize all the evil which might arise from the dependence of 
our judges on the appointing power. 

I allude to the small amount of compensation, which will 
always malie the occupation of the bench, by one quali6ed 
for it, rather a matter of favor to the community, than of 
pecuniary advantage to the occupant. 

He must take the place from other and higher considera- 
tions fiom patiiotiL motneb an 1 a controlling sense of duty; 
and it Id men who actfiom «uch motives, who are especially 
wanted foi this (fiiLC While, then, in the selection of a 
judge the pecf le tenlnr the bi^hct ind moit unequivocal 
piorf of their confidence and of then high estimate of the 
talents wislom and \utuo of the man theychooao; they 
have in the sa^-nfiue to duty which is involved in hia 
acceptance a gunantee th'it then estimate is correct, and 
then confidence v,e\l lounlel 

£ueh cbaiacter on the bench is invaluable, and it is true 
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tbat it is better for us to pay any possible price, than not 
have it. If paying such price would insure an object of euoh 
immense importancej we ought not to hesitate ; hut all ex- 
perience teaches that the hope of obtaining high qualifica- 
tions, and especially high tnoral requisites, by the payment 
of large salaries, is illusive. When the pecuniary compen- 
sation is an object to mercenary ofSce-seekers, the choice 
must, almost of necessity, be made from among them. 
They will crowd themselves upon the attention of the pub- 
lic, to the exclusion of modest merit, which ia ambitious 
only to be useful. 

We all know the mortifying feet, that offices of profit are 
too often filled, more with reference to claims for partisan 
service, or to apprehension of party injury, than to the 
fitness of the applicants; and we can hardly hope that 
even the sanctity of the judicial ermine would protect it 
from the desecrating touch of the irreverent, base and selfish, 
could they see any hope of profiting largely hy its pollution. 
Low salary, then, seems to be a necessary accompaniment 
of that fart of oui plan which makes the tenure of this 
office uncertain It perfects the system -— introducing into 
it those checks and balances which are essential to its har- 
monious mjvement and in fact m<ikes our courts as com- 
pletely independent as iny mole yet devised. 

It also Ir ngs with it the ^dvdntlge of obliging the people 
to turn then attention to the subject whenever, from death, 
resignation oi othei cause a place on the bench is vacant. 
They must then hoi for a perstn to fill it; and, in the 
veiy dfficilty thus cieated they will learn properly to 
ippie lite the rare endowments ioi which they are obliged 
to seek and which when thus obtained, they will not be 
pront, to part with foi slight cause 
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But it may be urged, that, when the proper qualifications 
are found, the small compensation will be an obstacle to 
obtaining them. We reply, that then they are not yet 
found. The man who, to serve hia fellow-citizens in this 
most important and most honorable of all official stations, 
would not forego the pursuit of wealth, and consent to live 
on an income, which, though moderate, is still much above 
the average allotment, doea not possess the pure and disin- 
terested patriotism, the chastened but exalted ambition, the 
noble purpose of soul, the self-sacrificing and fervid devo- 
tion to duty, which are the requisites for the station. He 
is not the man marked by Heaven ; for morally he is not 
" higher than all the rest from his shoulders and upwards." 

When the proper person is selected, there is little reason 
to fear that he will decline the proffered honor, for he is 
appointed in virtue of the high authority from wbioh he 
has derived the talents which d^ignate him for the office, — 
talents, which he will feel bound to use in obedience to the 
commands of Him who gave them. Besides, in our limited 
territory, men of even less elevated views of the duties 
which devolve on talent, might, in yielding their consent to 
the solicitations of the public, feel that tbey were but per- 
forming an act of kindness to their friends and neighbors ; 
and thus the feelings of friendship, and local interests and 
attachments, would here reinforce the more enlarged senti- 
ments of patriotism and philanthropy. On this point we 
may derive encouragement from the past. It is true that 
under our present system we have had a very limited expe- 
rience. Since its adoption, this is the first vacancy which 
has occurred on the bench. 

But when we consider the peculiar mental character of 
19 
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the late incumljent, the absorbing nature of those philosoph- 
ical investigations which habitually occupied bis mind, the 
rapturous delight be evidently derived froai the contempla- 
tion of truth in her moat ethereal realms, and see him cheer- 
fully descending from this starry height, withdrnwing his 
mind from the sublimcst problems of spiritual science to 
settle the petty questions which arise in the ignoble strife 
and competition of ordinary human affairs, and that, in thus 
givmg thought, he gave that which to him was beyond all 
price, we may well doubt whether the duties of the office 
will ever require greater individual sacrifices to public inter- 
est than have already been made. 

Though these principles are most especially applicable to 
those offices which require the highest moral rei^uiaites, 
they apply with more or less force to all. That very mod- 
erate official compensation has always been a distinguishing 
feature in the system of this state, may have arisen, in part, 
from the limited resources of small territory ; but it seema 
most probable that it sprung spontaneously from the truly 
democratic ideas which our ancestors incorporated in the 
very inception of our government. They deemed the souls 
of all men equally free; and from this root springs all other 
practicable equality. Hence it has here ever been the cus- 
tom to allot to our senators, to the governor of the state 
who presides at their deliberations, and to the officer who 
sweeps their legislative hall, the same moderate per diem 



This is practically illustrating the great principles of re- 
publicanism — practically teaching the momentous doctrine 
that the offices are for the benefit of the community, and 
not especially for that of the incumbents, and it is dii'ectly 
opposed to the doctrine, termed demoeratic, which has 
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obtained in many of our sister states, that tlie salaries 
sliould he large, that the jjoor may be able to take office. 
This doctrine pieaapposea that the officers of government 
must, in virtue of their station, live in more expensive style 
than their neighbors. And this, we are gravely toldj is to 
make the ofSce respectable ; as if in this Repablican and 
Christian land repeatability were measured by doUara and 
cents, or attached to fine linen and sumptuous fare ! 

Among the secondary principles which cluster around the 
leading idea of our state, I conceive there is none so im- 
portant as the one we are considering — ■ none fraught with 
such promise of great results to the nation and the world. 
If it were applied to the officers of the general government, 
from the president down, the power which official patronage 
confers would no longer threaten our institutions. The 
prfetorian band of mercenary office-seekers would be dis- 
persed, and make room for talent actuated by patriotism. 
We should practically enforce tile great truth, just men- 
tioned, that the offices are for the benefit of the community; 
and, if the same principle could be applied to our diplomatic 
corps, we should extend the moral influence of these views 
beyond ourselves. Our foreign ministers, living in the 
style demanded by this system, would illustrate republican 
equality and simplicity, instead of servilely pandering to a 
foreign state pageantry, which, however imposing and bril- 
liant, is sustained at the expense of privation and suffering 
to the great mass of the governed. 

Thia single principle, that official service is to be ren- 
dered from patriotic and philanthropic motives, has in it 
power, and, if faithfully maintained, will no doubt eventu- 
ally shake the thicnes of civil, as the gradual extension of 
oar leading idea has already shaken those of spiritual, des- 
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potiam If any one is ilisjiosed to smile at the idea of out 
little state aspiiiug to tlic piuud distinution of aucoinpb-ih 
mg auch giLtt lesults let him recui to the time when on 
ito soil and neu this veiy spot, a sohtaiy peiaecuted mm c ist 
out by his tellon men and exposed to pnvation and dinger, 
still nuituied m his single soul the great ide'* of a atitf 
wheie theie should he spiritual fieedom Let hjm contem 
plate the piigieas of this idea as it has hecome actuahzed 
m oui stvte, hj.a been mcorpoiated in oui national govern 
meat and has moie oi less influenced e^eiy cndized nation 
on the globe, lelaxing bigotiy, restiainmg peiseoution 
restormg conscien;,e to its iightful Bupremacj and then let 
him judge whether it be idle in us t> nuituie m the bosom 
of oui liiile stale, a principle piorDibiBg such momentous 
consequt-nces , and whether we may not trust foi their 
accomplishment to th it eiiei^ which is inheient iii ill tiuth, 
and especially in truth consecrated by the sacrifice of sel- 
fishness on the altar of duty. 

These views also preclude the fallacy that good gorem- 
mcnt can bo obtained merely by the payment of sufGoient 
money; a fallacy which leads many to suppose they are 
fulfilling tlieir whole public duty when they contribute libe- 
rally to the pecuniary expenses of the social organization, 
and that they arc thereby absolved from the more indispen- 
sable contributions of that personal thought and attention, 
without which the liberal use of money will, almost of 
necessity, produce evil instead of good results. 

Such erroneous notions wither patriotism, and extinguish 
enthusiasm for country. 

But the association of high compensation with official 
duty has yet a further reach, and causes many to suppose 
that, in withdi-awing themselves from the cares of govern- 
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meiit, and yielding their claims to a ahare of tlie inci'lental 
emoluments, tliey practise a comaieiidahle generosity and 
self-detiial. The eJTect of this ia to thiow the afFaira of 
government into the hands of the mercenary, bringing 
official station into diarfpute, and making a disregard of 
puhlio duties a conventional virtue. 

That the salaries in this state are now pra^^'callj at the 
right point, or that, if so, cireurastancra may not require 
future changes, I do not presume to a^ert ; hut I am con- 
vinced that the principle is correct, and that we shall find 
no plan which insures so much re siject ability to ofBee, or 
that will draw so much talent and moral character into the 
service of the state, as the one we have adopted, which 
brings into action higher motives than money can com- 
mand 

I'lie requisition which this system makes upon talent and 
virtue is in hiirmony with that precept of our religion 
which enjoins that those who have freely received should 
freely give ; and may be regarded as a departure from the 
prevailing social organization, in wbioh selfishness is almost 
exclusively relied upon as the stimulus to the performance 
of all duties. It is, bo for, an approach to that higher and 
better system, in which the nobler sentiments of justice, 
benevolence and love, shall become the ruling principles of 
action. 

There is a unity in all truth ; and do we not find, in the 
haimony of this principle of low salaries and its conse- 
quences with the high truths of social science and revealed 
religion, assurance that it is itself a verity, and a verity 
which we should fondly cherish and vigilantly protect from 
the assaults of that common foe to all principle and virtue, 
temporary expediency ? 
19* 
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Though sevetal tiniea Judge Duifee wi'-hcd to letire he 
■WIS pieviiled upon to (.ontinue m office b} tho^e ■who saw 
the dffi;.ulty of anothoi selection Ue male the sviiifice 
cheeifullj fot his love ioi hia native state was ardent and 
constant Patuotjini in him was not howeiei tbat hrrnted 
SLntimcnt winch is circunsciibed by geogi ijihical Imes anl 
■whiuh tl uugh sufficiently removed fioaa selfishness to be 
ebteemcd a high intue is ^et naiiow comjiied with thit 
enlarged benevolence wb ch knows no loi.aI boundai es In 
Judge Duitee the love of Ehode Island ins but a ton 
centiited modification ot the intense interest he felt m tie 
^\liole community 

In oui littL state he siw much of future hope to the 
^Uiole lace and with Kei leading ideas of bbeity toi hia 
leier ho made it the stand pumt fiom winch be mi^^ht with 
whatevei powers ism him mj\e the woild Peihips in 
tlie glowing fervoi of his attachment ho invested it w tb 
some of those ideal peiteotions which w limed bis v vid 
fmcy and e\cited entbusiasm in hia arlent nnnd But 
undei the influence ot that calm epiiit ■«hich is the charac 
tenstic of a mini trained to high and ennobling conceptions 
he saw oui state tiying the expeiiment of =telf goiemment 
under new cucumstmces with the new element of soul 
libeity incoipoiatcd m its whole svstcm an 1 modifying all 
its mat tutions Tiom an element s) obviously congenial to 
civ 1 liberty he aigued even more thm fiom thi, signal sue 
cess of the eipeiment for two centuries lie saw in this 
first leahzation of a gieat idea a libeity ■which impiied an 
emancipation of reason from the thialdoni of aibitrary 
authority anl the full fieedum of inquiiy in all nnffeis of 
speculative faith," 

He saw that, in asserting that " Christ was king in his 
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own king lorn oui inceatois hal \irtu llj denied the legit- 
imacy of ill pieiendcri to spmtual tliioiei, and bad thus 
piochimed the downfall of reh^ioua despotism, and with it 
the most gall i^, anl hopeless foim wf civil thraldom and 
Of presBion He tnced the ^leat cent al idea of our state, 
fiom it-i first feelle mam testations n tho individual opposi- 
tion of conacie itious maitjis to the usurpers of spiritual 
authoiity thiough the bold Wildense? the heroic spirits of 
the reioimition an 1 the devoted \ il^i ma of New England, 
untlit lecame the acknowledged piinuple of government 
in Rhode Island ; and there began, lu a systematic manner to 
work out those practical results to which all true thought, 
however abstract, continually tends, as its remote but cer- 
tain effect. 

In view of the great importance of this principle, and the 
fidelity and vigilance with which it waa guarded by our 
ancestors, it seemed to him a sacred trust which Heaven 
had confided to our care for the benefit of all future ages ; 
and he delighted, in imagination, to trace its progressive 
influence on the happiness of the whole human race. 

Ho saw, too, that with the Rhode Island notion of gov- 
ernment engrafted on the principle of religious liberty, our 
ancestors had successfully guided the state between the two 
extremes of licentiousness and aihitiaiy aathoiity, keeping 
on that safe ground of libeity, regulated by iitional laws, 
wtiich is equally removed fiom anaithy on the one hand, 
and from tyranny or unneuessaiy lesiramt on the othu 
And when, W his own time, he saw the stitc in dingei ot 
being driven from this middle ground by the influence of 
other notions of liberty, which, hiung obt'^ined in oui 
sister states, had gradually gamed a foothold in this, he felt 
that a crisis had ai-rived, the event of which might very 
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much retard the progress of rational liberty. The germ 
which had been ao carefully protected and nurtured into 
vigorous growth, was about to be destroyed. Ho was 
aroused by the emergency, and, leading his quiet home, 
repaired t» the scene of agitation, and put forth all his ener- 
gies to support the institutions of the state, and save it from 
anaichy ind civil wai 

Ihis 19 not the piopei time or p]i,ae to question oi defend 
his MCW3 on this sulject and I mention the cuuum^tanee 
only d=i mdiL'itmg the intense interest he felt m ill thit 
eonceined the welfAie of the state but moic specially m 
the perpetuity of those leading ideas of her government 
whn,h he deemed so impoitant to the progicss of the woill 
This attachment to the it\te and hope m hei pimt-iples 
are piesented in hii histonedl discoui'se in language whieh 
must nuke e^eiv Rhode Island bosom glow with patriotic 
piide Ihe readei will theie find that whiL oui stite 
hia on all octisious been thL pioneer of fieelom ate his 
al&o been toiemost m thoie commeiciil md meel amcal pur 
suits which ha\ e contnbuted so muL,h to mlnilnil cumfoit 
and national prospeuty 

She fiiat asaeited perfect rehgwjfb fieedom 

She passed the first legialitue lot and atiucL the fiibt 
blow for cwtl libeity 

She was the fii-^t to have lOyalty in aims and the fiiot 
to tope with thtt navy whoso piowett-s hid mide it tlie teriji 
of the woild 

And A^hen the gieit stiuggle for national e\iiteiice was 
succMsfuUy teiminate 1 she furnished m hei past fcistoiy, 
the model of that constitution which wis to cement the 
uu on and uown the timniph 
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While, ju "Wai^Mok and tlie N^ll■lgan'-et countiy, igii- 
eultuie was pursued on a magnifitent =!cale, Newpoit ii la 
early pieemment in commerce, and at a latei peiiod Pioii- 
deuce led the V,&j in manufactuimg entei prises 

"In wlia,t, tlien, ' to use tlie language of the discoune 
alluded to, " m what, then, ha^Ehode Island fallen slioitot 
the high piomiae guen by hei fundamental idei'' It she 
not thus lai fiist among the foiemost in the great cause of 
Liberty and Liw ? " 

Let Rhode Island men ponder on the glonous past, which 
they will find delmeated in this noble di'^couise, till, fiom 
the temd patriotism Tvhich insjjued its author, and dictatf 1 
its eloquent pages, they deiive a kmdied ardoi, md fiimly 
resolve by being tiue to themaelyes, and to the great piiu- 
ciples of the state, to retain the pioud preeminence, which, 
by a firm and steadfast adheienoe to these pimcipleb, has 
always been ai^hieycd 

We may piofit by othei piecepts and suggestions of the 
same woik We ai6 theie taught thit we have a suie 
ground of hope in ourselves, and that we may rely on the 
sound maxims and practical good sense, which are the basis 
of the institutions by which ive have been self-governed for 
two centuries ; enjoying at once more perfect liberty, and 
more perfect security, than were ever before attained by any 
social organization. 

And we are there warned, not to be led away from our 
own principles, by following tlie example of other states, in 
their wild pursuit of a social organization, in which there 
shall be liberty without restraint; the pursuit of an organ- 
ization which shall be no organization. But let me repeat 
this lesson of practical wisdom, in his own words. Ho says, 
" It has been the fortune of Rhode Island, from her infancy 
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to the present tiour, to balanee herself betiveeu liheity and 
law, to wage war, as occasion migbt rc(,iiire, with this or 
that class of ideas, and keep them within their appropriate 
bounds. And before certain other states, some of them not 
fairlj out of their craflles, undertake to give her lessons of 
dnty in relation to such ideas, let me tell them that they 
must have something of Rhode Islpind's experience, and 
have, like her, been self-governed for centuries.'' Shall 
such counsel be lost upon us? Shall we, recieant to our 
own honor, and to the high trust which haa thus descended 
to us, desert the principles which have thus far made our 
career so glorious and so useful ? Or shall we not rather 
resolve to cling to them, and, still pressing forward, continue 
to le the woithy pattern of other states instead of their sei 
vile imitatoi ? Both oui longet experience in self govern 
ment md our limited teiiitory livoi oui beiRj; the moiel 
state 

To he the moM stite then be om imbition and while 
lo km^f with tteadf ist hope on the futuie let us not be un 
mindful of the teachings Oi the glory of the piit Fiom 
these we may derive wisdom to dijei.t and cnthusiism to 
give eneigy and noble purpose to our eff its 

For thL mexiH of taking a retioajeetne view of oui pitt 
hjstoiy anl the piinculei it inLulcites we ire much in 
debtel to the efforts of many of the membeis of tbii society 
hut no one hisperJaps done «o much to give our hiitory 
and piinciples a populai and attractive form as Judge Dur- 
fee has accomplished in his Whatcheer, and in his Historical 
Discourse. 

OuG of his principal objects in writing the former of these 
works, as stated by himself, was to invest our history, and 
the principles and spirit of Roger Williams, with the 
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intereat wliich poetry can throw around its suhject, and, 
through its potent iuflaeticea, imprint them on the memory, 
and make them familiar to the popular mind. The same 
object ia manifested in his prose writings, and especially in 
the discourse just mentioned. 

The impoiliance he attached to the preservation of these 
principles, and the institutions which had grown up under 
them, and the glowing fervor with which they inspired hia 
aiiieiit mind, are strikingly and eloquently portrayed in his 
official charge to the grand jury in March, 1842. 

It has been remarked by intelligent observers, in other 
states, that Rhode Island is culpably regardless of her fame ; 
and there ia so much of dignity and of magnanimity to 
admire, in the willingness to perform great actions without 
levying approbation, or being solicitous for the renown 
which would follow them, that I can hardly find it in my 
heart to wish it otherwise. 

But still a proper regard to the influence of those actions, 
as well as justice to those by whom they were performed, 
may prescribe the duty of making them known. This 38 
strongly urged in the discourse alluded to. 

Speaking of the " Rhode Island idea of government," he 
says : "I now ask you, fellow-citizens, whether there he not 
that in its history which is welt worthy of our admiration ; 
and that in it which ia Still big with destinies glorious and 
honorable? Shall the records which give this history still 
lie unknown and neglected in the cabinet of this society, for 
the want of funds for their publication ? Will you leave 
one respected citizen to stand alone in generous contribution 
to this great cause ? I ask ye, men and women of Rhode 
Island, — for all may share in the noble effort to rescue the 
history of an honored ancestry from oblivion, — I ask ye. 
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will jou allow the world longer to remain in ignorance of 
their names, tbeir virtues, their deeds, their labors, and 
their sufferings, in the great cause of regulated liberty ? 
Ay, what is tenfold worse, will your suffer your children 
to imbibe their knowledge of their forefethers from the libel- 
lous accounts of them given by the Habbards, the Mortons, 
the Mathers, and their copyists? Will you allow their 
minds, in the germ of existence, to become contaminated 
with such exaggerations, and perversion of truth, and in- 
spired with contempt for their progenitors, and for that 
state to which their forefathers' just conceptions of govern- 
ment gave birth? Citizens ! — be ye native or adopted — 
I invite ye to come out from all minor associations for the 
coercive development of minor ideaa, and adopt tlie one 
great idea of your state, which gives centre to them all ; 
and, by hastening it onwai-d to its natural deveJopraeuts, 
you shall realize your fondest hopes. Let us form ourselves 
into one great association for the accomplishment of this 
end. Let the grand plan be at once struck out by a legis- 
lative enactment, making immediate and providing for 
future appropriations ; let the present generation begin this 
work, and let succeeding ones, through all time, go on to 
fill up and perfect it. Let us begin, and let our posterity 
proceed to construct a monumental history, that shall, on 
every hill, and in every vale, consecrated by tradition to 
some memorable event, or to the memory of the worthy 
dead, reveal to our own eyes, to the eyes of our children, 
and to the admiration of the stranger, something of Rhode 
Island's glorious past. Let us forthwith begin, and let 
posterity go on to publish a documentary history of the 
state ; a history that needs but to be revealed, and truly 
known, in order to be honored and respected by every 
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humin King ripihlp of appiccntin§ Icioic woitli Let 3, 
histoij be piovideil fui youi schools that blitll tevch child 
hood to love our institufiona ind reference the memory of 
its ancestry and let myth and legend toospiie with history 
tiuly to illuatiate the character and genius of a^'e'i gone by, 
and ni'ike Rhode Island all one classic ground Let a lit 
eiiry and snentific periodical be established thit shill 
biPAthe the tiue Ehode Island spirit defend her institu 
tions hei chaiactei the memoiy of hei honoied dead fiom 
defamition be it of the past oi pieaent time and thus 
invite and concentiate the efloita of Ehjde Island talent and 
gemua ivherevei they may be found Let us encouiage 
and patronize our liteiiry lUBtitutions of all kinds fiom the 
common school to the college ; they are all equally neces- 
sary to make the Ehode Island mind what it must be, 
before it can fulfil its high destinies. Let tbis, or other 
more hopeful plan, be forthwith projected bj legislative 
enactment, and be held up to the public mind for present 
and future execution, and we shall realize, by anticipation, 
even in the present age, many of the effects of its final 
accomplishment, It will fix in the common mind of the 
state, an idea of its own perpetuity, and incite it to one con- 
tinuous effort to realize its loftiest hopes." 

" If Rhode Island cannot live over great space, she can 
live over much tinie, — past, present and to come, — and it 
ia the peculiar duty of statesmen to keep this idea of her 
perpetuity constantly in the mind of all." 

This is a strong appeal, fervidly urging us to perforra an 
important duty. But I apprehend the deep interest in the 
preservation of onr past history, which dictated it, may have 
led its author to overlook, for the moment, an object no lesa 
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dear to liim, and to recommend whit mi^lit ind very proba 
bly would lead to encioacUment on oui atite pimciples I 
allude to Iiia appeal foi aid fi im the le^jial itaie 

As a state, we have generally been caieful that legisla 
tive action should act mterfeie with those maiteis which are 
more properly the bubjecta of mdniduil duty A libeial 
construction of our leading punciple of soul liheity coveia 
this ground. We would give to ounscieni..e the freest pua-fi- 
ble scope. Let us not then naiiow the limits foi the pei- 
formanoe of those actions \\hich a conscientious convictitn 
of duty demands. Let us not encro-ich on that sphere m 
which patriotism and phiUnthiopy are nuitured and m 
which they find then appiopiiate field for ^yjious and 
invigorating activity. 

When a people are accustomed to look to the government 
for the accomplishment of every desirable public object, tlie 
glowing sentiments which should animate them are lost in a 
BOuUeas abstraction ; public spirit degenerates to a" mere state 
pride, and individual devotion to country, having no object 
for its practical application or development, becomes, in 
popular estimation, hut a romantic absurdity. 

These views are confirmed by analogies drawn from the 
system which divine wisdom has established. If the 
Supreme Governor of the world left no good to he performed, 
no difGcultiea to he surmounted by individual effort, how 
would virtue be developed, or find occasions for its exer- 
cise? 

It may be said, that, when union is required, the 
government, being already organized and ready for effi- 
cient action, is a means at hand. But there is a wide 
difference in £ivor of the moral effects of a combination, 
in which every individual unites from a cpnscientioua coji- 
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Tiction that it ia his duty to aid in the accomplishment 
of the contempliited object, and that in which the many 
find themaeivea accidentally and incidentally acting, with- 
out thought, interest, or volition ; or, ■ perhaps, with a 
feeling, that they act only by compulsion, against their judg- 
ment or their will. 

The objection, that state interference prevents the devel- 
opment, or impairs the influence, of patriotic sentiment, 
applies even to objects universally admitted to be beneficial, 
but which could be as well accomplished by private action. 
If, however, it be a fact, — the hypothesis even seems a 
libel, ■ — if it -be a fact that there is not enough of public 
spirit among us to accomplish the object alluded to in the 
passage I have quoted, I am not prepared to say that it 
would not become the duty of the state, as such, to preserve 
that past history which is our common inheritance, and 
which it is our duty to transmit to succeeding generations. 
But, in thus assuming the guardianship of this portion of 
experimental knowledge, let it be careful not to encroach 
more directly on our principles, by becoming the propaga- 
tors of speculative doctrines, political, philosophical, or 
religioas. They are nearly related to each other. The 
political creed is engendered by speculative philosophy, 
which in its turn is nearly allied to theology. 

Will it be said that it ia the duty of a free state to sustain 
and propagate those views whicli insure its own perpetuity 
aad ita own stability ? This is the plea of despotiam, and 
the very foundation of the Church and State doctrine. A 
free govemment must conform to the progress of speculative 
ideas, as they become sufEciently firm for it9 foundation. 
Despotism, which does not thus conform, is li^ibb to violent 
eonvulsiora, and ia stable only when there is no such progress. 
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Similar convulsiona also attend premature elTorta to change 
a governmeEt in advance of this progress of speculative 
ideas, or before they have been fully developed in tlie popu- 
lar mind. 

If any legislators suppose the power of government may 
be used to secure its own permanency, by directing this pro- 
gress, let them first essay the more easy task, by legislative 
enactment to roll back Niagara's flood or arrest the thun- 
derbolt ; and, in the reflection that the latter has been 
accomplished by science, they may learn that, however 
important and beneficial in its appropriate spliere, the action 
of government is temporary and impotent, compared with 
that mighty current of ideas wliich has its sources in the 
abstract investigations of the philosopher, and the deep 
revolvings of the metaphysician. 

In his Historical Discourse, Judge Durfee selected, as 
appropriate to the occasion, a purely Rhode Island theme. 
It was also one congenial to his feelings, and he here 
appeara emphatically a Rhode Island man. But it is not 
hs her statesman, her judge, her patriotic historian and 
enthusiastic eulogist, that we would choose to portray the 
great features of his mind ; and we now come to the consid- 
eration of those works by which he extended himself beyond 
all local boundaries, and became a citizen of the world ; or, 
in view of the almost boundless range of bis thoughts, I 
might rather say of the Universe, and of that Universe 
which mind alone pervades. 

Ilis first appearance as an author was in the poem enti- 
tled Whatcheer,* taking for his subject the settlement of 

* Sinee -writing the above, I have learned that a poem of his, entitled 
" The Vision of Petrareh," I'ecilfld i>efiire tbe UnLtcd Brotliora' Sooietj of 
Brown Univer^tj ia 1814, was pablished at that time. 
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this State by Roger Williams. It is one of the few Ameri- 
can poems which have been favorabij noticed in the foreign 
reviews, and been republishec! in Europe. In the somewhat 
mechanical part of versification it ia deficient. Its ihythia 
is not always smooth ; but, tested by the true criterion of 
poetry, the power of- bringing real or imaginary scenes 
vividly to the mental perception, and the consequent power 
of produciag lively and intense emotion, it will be found to 
posses poetic merits of a very high order. 

The subject well deserved to be immortalized in song ; for 
hi.'story records few events fraught with more important 
results, than the successful establishment of a state based oa 
religious freedom ; and few acts more truly heroic, than that 
of its founder encountering, in the depth of winter, the per- 
ils and haidnhips of a journey through the pathless wilder- 
ness, and trusting to the favor of savage tribes, already irri- 
tated by the encroachments of the whites, rather than do 
violence to his conscience by renouncing his principles, or 
even refraining from propagating them. The adventures of 
his journey, and of his intercourse with the Indian tribes, 
are vividly depicted, and the reader will often find his inter- 
est wrought to a painful intensity. But the sentiment most 
powerfully excited by the whole work is that of admiration 
for the unconquerable spirit with which the hero, of the poem 
adheres, in every adversity, to the noble and lofty purpose, 
to which, through life, he devoted all his energies. This 
appears to have been the author's principal object, and this, 
it seems to ua, is most happily accomplished. 

The next publication from his pen was an Oration before 
the Phi Beta Kappa Society of Brown University, delivered 
at the Commencement anniversary in 1S43. 

The leading idea of this work is, that the course of events 
20* 
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in this world is maialy determined by its deep thinliers, 
acting througli tlie medium of scientific invention and dis- 
covery. It is presented with much force of argument and 
happy illQstration, revealing one of the most consoling 
views which philosophy has ever presented to the popular 
mind. How encouraging to reflect that the errors of legis- 
lation, the folly of infatuated rulers, the miseries of war, the 
success of national fraud, and the supremacy of violence, are 
but temporary and local counter currents and eddies in the 
great tide of events, which, moved by the mighty impulses 
of thought, is still flowing resistlessly onward ! And how 
inspiring to the philantliropist to find that his eiforts to 
advance the happiness of his race, if directed by mature 
reflection, can only be very partially, and for a brief space, 
neutralized by the perverse action of thoughtless folly, vice, 
and ignorance ! 

His next and most important publication is entitled 
" Panidea, or the Omnipresent Reason, considered as the 
creative and sustaining Logos." The title has been thought 
unfortunate, but it probably conveys as correct an idea of 
the contents of the book as any which could be selected. It 
embodies his philosophical views, and is evidently the result 
of long and patient study and deep meditation. 

It appears, indeed, to have been the flnal product of the 
floating tboughts of his meditative life, suddenly precipi- 
tated, as by some galvanic spark, and clustering in symme- 
trical order around his central idea, which combined all the 
infinitude of particulars into entireties, and which, in the 
last analysis, merges these entireties in the unity of Reason 
or Logos. 

This converging of his ideas into a regular system was 
probably not long anticipated even by himself, and may be 
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regarded as oiio of those delightful surprises which oecar- 
sionally rcwaid aad cheer the solitary labors of the patient 
metaphysical inquirer, as the aloe, after its century of con- 
stant, but almost unobservable growth, suddenly matures 
the beautiful flower, which imparts comeliness and grafie to 
its rugged strength. But his thoughts had evidently long 
tended to the formation of the sjstein in which they event- 
ually took order. Ilis poem is slightly tinged with its pecu- 
liar doctrines, which in a more practical form are very 
observable in both the other prose works to which we have 
alluded. They dawned in his Commencement Oration, and 
their setting rays, reflected in his Historical Discourse, were 
the last his luminous mind shed upon our path. 

In proceeding to the consideration of this work, allow me 
to dwell a moment on some objections which have been 
urged against it, and some charges to which it has exposed 
its author. 

In the first place, it is said to be profoundly metaphysical, 
and therefore of no utility. We admit the charge, hut we 
by no means concur in the inference. We are aware that 
to many the term metaphysics carries with it repulsive asso- 
ciations with all that is dark, intricate, and bewildering in 
thought. 

There is much diversity in the definition of the term ; but 
it is popularly applied to abstract investigations of the nature 
of esistence and the causes of change, but more especially 
to the nature and phenomena of the ultimate efficient cause 
— mind. Why, then, this popular repulsion? Is there 
nothing in those faculties, by which we are distinguished as 
rational and intelligent beings, to stimulate our curiosity 
and induce examination ? Nothing in those general abstract 
principles, which embrace all particular knowledge, to render 
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their possession desirable ? Is it nothing that such inqui- 
ries, at least, furnish a fair field for the healthful and icvig- 
orating exercise of the intellectual iaculties ? a retreat for 
the mind, from the annoyances, intrusions, and selfish influ- 
ences of bustling life, to calm and disinterested thought, 
strengthening alt its noble fiiculties, and nurturing all its 
holy aspirations for truthful acquisitions ? 

If, as it seems reasonable to suppose, the great object of 
the universe is to. furnish a means, to discipline and improve 
the spirit, how imperfect the system without this provision 
for the study of its own nature and its mode of action ! But, 
independent of the gratification and improvement of the 
individual student of metaphysics, it reveals to us important 
truths ; many of them as might be expected fiom spiritual 
science, nearly allied to the u)nsolationa of religion and 
related to its divine revelations as the finite to the infinite 
mind. To what purpose aie we told thdt the =ip]iit 13 
immortal, if we are to know nothmg of its attiibutes, and 
its susceptibilities to pletsuie 01 pain ' Fiom the de^ith of 
Bucb inquiry — the total absence of a piopei infu&ion of 
metaphysical thought in the popular mind — it has evei, in 
its notions of a, future state, fastened on a material heaven, 
"and a material hell, as the ultimate of its conceptions of 
happiness and misery. It is this deficiency, which causes 
a religion to be popularly attractive in proportion as it 
addresses itself to the senses, and which makes the sensual 
paradise of the Mahometan more influential in producing 
consistency of belief and conduct, than the spiritual joy 
which is promised in the Christian's heaven. 

We have already alluded to one very consoling and 
encouraging result of metaphysical research, as the subject 
of one of Judge Durfee's works ; and, we may add th^.t hia 
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^efiDjtion of a State, so important in its practical application 
to the political rights and duties of governments and citi- 
aens, was a direct and immediate eonseqnenee of his abstract 
speoulationa on the docti'ine of entireties, of which it is only 
a particular case. * So that, if metaphysics has not that 
peculiar utility which is intended by tlie objectors, it has 
still higher claims, and will no doubt be pursued while "the 
heart of him that hath understanding seeketh knowledge." 
But are such objectors aware of its direct and important 
connections with the immediate affairs of life? Do they 
consider that a great portion of all the honest persecution, 
which the world has endured, has arisen from a metaphys- 
ical error as to the relations between belief and the will ? 
and that, next to the influences of religion, a comprehensive 
knowledge of the effects of vice on the mind would be the 
surest guaranty of virtue ? 

But the argument may be brought much closer to the 
utilitarian. Trace all the recent great mechanical improve- 
ments and discoveries to their source, and we shall find they 
oianate from the abstract metaphysical thought which Bacon 
wrought out, or collected and embodied from the labors of 
more remote, and even more purely abstract, metaphysical 
thinkers. I'he metaphysician is, in this respect, the central 
point from which, when we advance beyond the instinctive, 
all action radiates. He is the necessary antecedent to the 
mere philosopher. Bacon furnished the key which enabled 
Newton to unfold the mysteries of the material universe, 
and he gave direction to Locke's inquiries into the spiritual 
nature. His metaphysical researches revealed a method. 



• This definition lias since bean made tlie foundation of a yerj able iirgn- 
meiit, by a verj atle conBtitutaonal lawjer, in a causa befoco tlie Supi-eme 
Court of tlie United Stales. 
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and gave an impulse to material science, which, in its widen- 
ing progress, has influenced all the efforts of mankind, from 
the philosopher to the siinplest artificer and lahorer. 

riteamboats, raiIroa<l3, and magnetic telegraphs, are but a 
portion of the grand result ; and, when the whole ground is 
seen, I apprehend it will appear scarcely less absurd, in those 
ivho are benefited by these improvements, to question the 
utility of metaphysical inquiries, than for a man, eating 
bread, to ask the use of cultivating grain. Such people 
would have the improvements without the pre-requisite 
thought, the grain without sowing or reaping. Tbey may, 
by some chance, find the one growing spontaneously, as the 
other may be discovered by aeeident, or unguided search, 
I conceive it would not be difficult to show that the power 
of England, disproportioned as it is to her area, is the I'esult 
of the influence of her deep, abstract, metaphysical think- 
ers. Without them, her soil and climate might have pro- 
duced strong bodies, but she would have wanted the ani- 
mating sou! which has made her what she is, and sustains 
her at a point from which, tliis wanting, she would pre- 
cipitately fall. 

The advancement of speculative philosophy, and of 
abstract science, must, of course, be but a progress of ideas. 
But these, in their developments, exert a practical influence 
on our thoughts, feelings, sentiments, habits, and actions ; 
in short, on the moral, intellectual, and physical condition 
of the world. In the department of physical labor, they 
point the way to mechanical improvements , or, penetrating 
the political strata, when they are too strongly opposed by 
preC'stablished institutions, revolutionize governments, or 
convulse nations. What was the political tragedy enacted 
in France near the commencement of this century, but a 
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pi'i ticil minifLstition of iJejf ■vihch hid iilvinced fii 
enough to expose the e\ Is of tio govemnicut but hid nit 
leacheil the constiuutJOn of a better ? At this poiLit they 
but give po«ei to the blind mstiuct of reven^^e without 
imparting the eli^xatod feelmgb which a fuithu piogi^ss 
will mspiie The maases caught some biight tiiiiaitoiy 
gl mf sea of the tiue oljfuts of governmeut but the old 
iiotiona that the gloiy ot a nation was to be found on the 
b ittle field and th<it the bo'ioms of the millions shoul 1 fi eely 
bleed to aggiandiae i succe'«ful leader had not yet been 
eradicated A biive wid chivahic people weie subdued, 
the bKze of enthusiasm was estingmshed in anaichy and 
the aojiiations and hopes of (liiUntb.iopy weie ciushed 
lieneath the iron heel of despotism Lut the combmed 
power of Europe his lot been able for a momeit to direst 
that pi0j,ress ot ideas ^^biJi in tliib tetrifii, atiug^le with 
volcanic force shook it to the centre The fiist uonvulsiie 
throe=i of the pent-up elements are o\ei and on tie new 
soil which the etuption has thiown up fiom the muiky 
abyss of superstitious ignoianee the veidure, the bloom, 
and nioie advmcfd stiges of piogreaaive thought g ve 
pioraise that it will ripen m the consummation ot tho'-e 
high hopes and lofty [uiposes which mcie pli^sical fon,e 
can only veiy feebly aoceleiate or letird 

The geneial piinciple involved m these views would, 
indeed seem to be a nece^aiy coiollaiy to the ohnjua 
truth that intelligence is the only activity the only efli lent 
ctuse Htnce thought moves the world anl the eneigy of 
the changes and the rapidity of the piogieas of any peojle, 
must find then limit m the enei^yoi their thinkers In 
confiimiuoii jf the-e views wo u ^ ili ^ik ihat ih e 
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obscurity, would hai'dly clairo to mnierBtand its metapbyslcal 
formulas, or to comprehend their various relations to some 
intricate and subtle questions of theology, are boH to assert 
its sceptical tendency. 

On this point I might urge the known sentiments and 
piety of the writer ; but I am aware that great and good 
men have sometimes advocated views, which, when carried 
out to their legitimate logical consequences, lead to 
erroneous and pernicious results which they did not per- 
ceive ; and hence any argument drawn from the purity of 
their lives, though it might exculpate them from the sus- 
picion of intentional wrong, would not prove that no eri'or 
was involved in ihe doctrines they promulgated; which, 
therefore, must speaic for themselves, and be judged with- 
3 to tlio virtues with which they may thus be 



To fJiese doctrines we confidently appeal, in the present 
instarice, for a complete reiiitation of this charge. And what 
are these doctrines, as we find them recorded in Panidea, 
which, as we have before observed, embodies the philosophi- 
cal creed of its author ? 

He does not, however, claim to have put forth in it much 
which is absolutely new in idea ; but there is much of novelty, 
both in the combination and in the reasoning by which some 
of the ideas are supported, as also in the illustrations by 
which, with rare felicity, be reflects light into the profoundest 
depths of metaphysics. 

It treats of some of the most difficult and interesting 
questions which have ever attracted the thought, or stim- 
ulated the curiosity, of mankind. The freedom of the will, 
the origin of our knowledge, the fact and the mode of com- 
munication between the finite and the infinite mind, the 
21 
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evi'itLiice 01 non e\i'itencc ot mittci a'> % substance distinct 
fiom spint, the reUtions of the material to the spiritual, 
and the mode of God's govemment of the universe, are 
among the subjects comprehended in its wide range of inves- 
tigation 

In legaid to the first of these, though in hia " doctrine 
of entiieties ' ind inrepiesenting the Omnipresent Eeasoa 
not only ia evei peaent in the humm mind, hut as control- 
ling to 1 gteat o\tont the succession of its ideas, he seems 
only nairowly to escape necessjty, yet, m his oivn view, he 
had clcai-ly avoided it ; for he distinctly states that hia 
method does not disturb the identity, or mar the unity, into 
which material and spiritual natures are resolvable; and he 
repeatedly asserts the freedom of the human will. This is 
perhaps more fully explained in the passage, in which, after 
speaking of the Logos as spontaneously filling the mind with 
its own ideal imagery, he says : " I may will the necessary/ 
conditions, hut the conditions realized, the imagery cornea 
of a law above my will." In this view there is obviously 
stiU room for voluntary effort in producing the necessary 
conditions. 

The origin of our knowledge he traces to the same Omni- 
present Reason, ever present in the finite mind, spontaneously 
impressing it with some ideas, and ever ready, on certain 
conditions, to impart to it finite portions of its own univer- 
sal knowledge. In regard to the mode of such communi- 
cations, he seems to have held them to he as various as 
those by which finite spirits impart their ideas to each other. 
We do this by signs in the form of written or articulate 
language, by more perfect resemblances, as in- painting, or 
other representations of the object, or byaetion. If to these 
we add the power of immediately communicating thoughts 
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by mere volitiun, ^vhi^:ll is claimed by the ailvoeates of 
aoiuiaJ magnetism, ive shall perhajis have embraced all the 
conceivable motU-s of imparting our ideas. All these 
must, of course, be at tlie command of the Supreme Intel- 
ligence. 

It Ja manifest that every phenomenon which is produced 
by the creative power, even in the material world, is the 
result of some antecedent ur concomitant idea of the divine 
mind, and hence, let the question of the existence or non- 
existence of matter be decided as it may, in the observation 
of theae phenomena we read the tiioughts of God as he has 
himself chosen to express them. They are clothed in gran- 
deur and beauty, and addre^ themselves, with moving 
eloquence, to all that in our nature admires the good, ven- 
erates the holy, ia elevated by the sublime, or awed hy the 
powerful and terrific. In thus using material phenomena 
as one means of communicating his thoughts, and, conse- 
quently, a knowledge of hia character to finite minds, the 
question very naturally arises, whether the Supreme 
Intelligence, in so doing, has called to his aid, or availed 
himself of the use of, some intermediate substance distinct 
from himself, and fiom all ' t 11' dm Ided h' 

thoughts in it; or wheth 11 h ph m te m 

material are but the dire h t h m y f i 
mind of God, made palp bl fim ds I 

would manifestly be puerile d y 1 i b 1 y f h 

We can all of us, by m 1 ff g y 

scenes in our own minds. W 1 y and by 

an internal power, which is h jh f If 

call into existence a lands p 1 h 11 d 11 

and forest and lawn j and v 1 p f y j d 

late. Nothing external, tl y h y 
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Suppose we possessed the power of transferring this imagery 
immediately to the mind of another person, who should thus 
behold the imagery of our miud, the sanae as he apprehends 
that of his own, hut, being unable to vary it by his voli- 
tions, he would discover that it had an existence independent 
of himself; and this to him would constitute it real, as dis- 
tinguished from the transitory imagery which he himself 
creates, and changes at will. 

We have then only to suppose the Supreme Intelli- 
gence endowed with this power of directly imparting ideas 
and images to finite minds, to account for all the phenomena 
of the material universe, on the hypothesis that it is but the 
imagery of the Supreme Mind, the thought of God made 
palpable to ua. It is obvious that it is only thought and 
Bensation which we receive fi'om it, and tlie phenomena of 
dreams are alone sufficient to show that no external substance 
is necessary to produce the same thoughts and sensations 
which we usually ascribe to the direct influence of what we 
term matter. 

But it will he asked, by those who have not considered this 
point, if it be possible that all this material universe, which 
we can see and feel, is but a mere creation of the imagina- 
tion, or a mere idea ? 

With the author of Panidea we would reply, that it is no 
mere creation of our imaginations ; but that it certainly is 
the expression of a mere idea of the divine mind ; and, 
supposing it to be only the imagery of the naind of God 
thus made permanent and palpable to us, it is still as real 
as any esistence po^ibly can be. It exists independently 
of us, and resists, in greater or less degree, our efforts to 
change it ; and hence, to us, is as real, as if it were a dis- 
tinct substance existing independent of all intelligence. 
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A thought, tbus petrified, ia as solid as marble ; ay, may 
be very marhle itself, as a thought still varying in the infi- 
nite mind may constitute the heaving billow of the ocean, or 
the waving folifige of the forest. 

That material phenomena are thus entirely the result 
of spiritual action is assumed, I cannot say I think it ia 
demonstrated, ia Psmidea, though there ia evidently much 
ai'gument in its favor, as compared with the generally 
received opinion that they require or imply the existence 
of a distinct independent substance. All that comes under 
the observation of our own senses is aa clearly explica- 
ble, or aa darkly inexplicable, on the one hypothesis as the 
other. But, if in the present state of the question it would 
be premature to decide, we may remark, that the views 
adopted in Panidea are recommended by tlie greater sim- 
plicity which they presuppose in tlie plan of creation. By 
thus considering the material as but an effect of spiritual 
action, or a form of divine thought, all those difficult and 
embarrassing questions relative to the connection of soul 
and body, spirit and matter, are at once discarded, and we 
have only to consider the action of spirit on spirit, in pro- 
ducing those thoughts and sensations directly, which we 
usually conceive to be produced through the medium of a 
distinct material substance. 

If any one ia disposed to urge the almost universal con- 
viction in opposition to the views adopted on this point in 
Panidea, let him reflect, that the same argument could once 
have been qaite as strongly urged against the rotation of 
the earth, and that, if such argument is deemed conclusive, 
no error which has obtained general belief can ever be cor- 
rected. Or, if any one would apply a still move popular 
test, and supposes he can subvert this doctrine h-^ knocking 
21* 
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his head against a wall, let him try tiie experimeBt ; and if 
he learna anything by his experience, it will not he that tLo 
wall, or even his head, has any such distinct existence as he 
supposes, but only that a foolish mental volition, growing 
out of an erroneous mental idea, hae been followed by a 
painful mental sensation. 

But the utilitarian may still inquire, if all the phenomena 
remain the same, and are equally explicable on either hy- 
pothesis, where is the use in laboring for a solution? 

Such an inquirer would probably not admit that the im- 
proving exercise of the intolleet, the pleasure of gratifying 
the curiosity, of ministering to the insatiable desire of knowl- 
edge, or the beauty of a completed system, nor perhajs 
even the unantielpatoil benefits which usually result from 
the acqubition of truth, would be sufGcient inducement, to 
a rational mind, to engage in such arduous and difficult 
investigation. Less sensitive than Memnon's heart of stone, 
tlie dawning rays of truth awaten no music in his breast. 
Light, breaking through chaos upon a new and beautiful 
creation, kindles no transport in his bosom. 

But, happily, there is a utility in the views we find here 
enforced, which even he will hardly fail to recognize. 
Tiiough the solution of the problem would not in any wise 
alter the phenomena of the material universe, nor its effect 
in producing images or sensations in our minds, it might 
still materially change their inSuences on our spiritual 
nature. 

The views adopted in Panidea are admirably calculated to 
give practical effect to our speculative belief in the Omni- 
presence of Deity ; to make us feel that we are ever in his 
sight; that we may, at all times, commune directly with the 
living God, instead of being separated from him by tho inter- 
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vention of dead matter. There is, perhaps, no idea more 
calculated to ennoble man, than the thought that he is thus 
ever the immediate object of the attention and regard of the 
Supreme Being ; and that he may at all times be the recipi- 
ent of the teachings of perfect wisdom, communicated, even 
through the senses, in a language of which the purest and 
loftiest poetry is hut a feeble imitation, or imparted in that 
purely spiritual mode, in which thought flows directly from 
mind to mind, and the chords of sense and passion, which 
respond so perfectly to the varying tones of nature, are 
hushed in a presence which fills the whole soul with unut- 
terable harmony, awakening an elevated rapture which 
makes it feel that all the material apparatus, though so 
delicate and so potent, so seemingly perfect for instilling 
sentiment and kindling emotion, is but a feeble manifesta- 
tion of the power which thus acts directly on the spiritual 
being, 

The eyidencc of a strong, a controlling desire to reach the 
ultimate, and form a perfect system, ia a prominent feature 
of the work. As, in the material universe, each subordinate 
system, though apparently complete in itself, is but an 
inconsiderable portion of a large, and again of a yet larger 
system, revolving around centres more and more remote, 
making a series to which the imagination assigns no limits ; 
so, in the order of intelligence, every advance seems but to 
bring into view combinations more and ihore extensive, 
increasing the apparent distance of the ultimate, and dis- 
couraging all efforts to reach it through the suecrasive. steps 
of the progrrasion. 

In Panidea we have a vigorous eflbrt to surmount difii- 
culty ; to_ reach at once the common centre of all mateiial 
and mental phenomena, and to find a formula which shall 
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express the sum of the infinite series of the progression 
leaiiing to it. 

That trait of mind which is restless and impatient of im- 
perfection, and seeks completeness in its thoughts, is here 
strikingly displayed, while the comprehensivenesa of the 
plan by which these results are sought, gives emphasis to 
our previous remarks on that characteristic of the author. 
It extends beyond the former boundary of science to an 
outer circle, which includes the heretofore ultimate prin- 
ciple of gravitation as one of its subordinate parts, and 
embraces under one law both spiritual and material phe- 
nomena. This higher and more comprehensive generaliza- 
tion he designates as the doctrine of assimilation. 

This is in harmony with the effort made, in the first por- 
tions of the work, to reason from the material phenomena 
of vision to the abstractions of the intellect, and surmount 
the difficulty of the mind's extended action, by showing that 
extension itself is but a consequence of mental activity, that 
space is but a mere relation of ideas, necessarily arising in 
the mind, whenever material phenomena, or mental imagery, 
are the objects of its thoughts. 

The difSculty of thus reasoning from material to mental 
phenomena will be appreciated by those, and perhaps only 
by those, who have themselves made the effort. IIow far it 
is possible to overcome this difficulty seems to depend on 
the solution of the great problem of the mode of matter's 
existence, which the aeatest intellects have long attempted 
in vain; and we imagine the effort which is made in Punidea 
must rank with those which, tliough among the most suc- 
cessful, have merely enabled us better to apprehend the 
question itself without relieving us from its difficulties. 

There is, however, displayed m the work so much pro- 
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found thought t.uch acute aud thoiough imest ^ition of tl 
subjecte of whiLh it tieatu and suoh logic ■!] dHlity thit 
even when a demonstration appears inconclusive we may 
well tiusject that it may aiiae rithoi fiora our not filly un 
deiBtindiOT the aigun ent thm from any deficiency m the 
reasoning nhich otheis of the piesent or futuio time mij 
more fully eompiehcnd in! appreciate 

Bat now we wouH ask what is theie in these ■views 
which teach that the feupeme Being is thus ahsulute in the 
physical creation and e\oi present in eieiy fin te mmi 
that he is theie an ever present helpei ind that n 
him we live an I move ind have oui he ng wh uh w ir 
rants the chaige of Bceptical tendency m the sense m whioh 
that charge is intended ? Is theie aught n such vi ws to 
impaii oui bel ef in the Gxi'*tonce ot Gwl to weaken oui 
faith m any of his gieat attiibutes or m the veiity of his 
levelations ' Or aie not their tendencies rather as the 
authoi desiiel they might be when m the cb^rg jai-i 
giaph of Panidea, he says, I leave these questions with 
the reader; and. whatever may be the conclusion to which 
he shall come, may it be such as shall strengthen his belief 
in the existence of (Jod, in his omnipresence, omniscience, 
omnipotence, and benevolence ; and such as ehali inspire 
him with a new faith in an elevated destiny for man here, 
and with a fresh confidence in a continued existence here- 
after." 

It ia true, the writer often seems to have ventured far 
upon that ocean of speculation, where, with no aid from the 
usual landmarks' and charts of thought, "the soul goes 
sounding on its dim and perilous way," but the needle 
which guides his course ia still true, ever pointing to the 
centre of eternal truth. 
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liiat oucli chdig ohoull foimeily ha e been preferred 
agTJnst those who attempted ai j innovation in spiritual 
seieni^e oi anj estcns on of ta liiu ta doea not appear very 
remaikalle when we teflect that ascendancy in spiritual 
matters then cauied with it temporal authority, and that 
hence aiose a select class interested m perpetuating pre- 
vailing opm ons m 1 espec ally in rej i esentmg the Supreme 
Ueing aa w dely aepoiatel from humanity occipiiig an 
imierial throve m the remotest cot fi ea of apace at 1 thue 
1 ol li ig hia a ij,uat court n w Iin,h the groat maia of raa-nl m 1 
were permitted to appear only by attorney. It eeitamly 
waa not strange that those, who arrogated to themaehcs the 
exclusive privilege of pleading in the tribunals of eternal 
juatiee, should denounce the doctrine of God s presence in 
the human soul, ready at all times to enlighten the honest 
inquirer, by immediate and direct communication to his 
finite spirit, aa a heresy fraught with the most direful con 
peijuences; or that they ahould apply the moat opprobiioua 
epithets to auch viewa, and to those who taught them But 
in this enlightened age, and in this land of religious hberty 
it would, I truat, be as unjust as it would he pamfal to 
attribute this charge of sceptical tendency to such narrow 
viewa and such mercenary motivea 

That such charges are still so commonly brought against 
all iimovatora in spiritual aeienee, piobahly irises, in part, 
from a vague idea that every extension of the juriadiction 
of the finite mind is an encroaohment on the prerogative of 
the infinite, The same apprehension haa occasionally been 
excited even by the progress of natural science, and Frank- 
lin aeema to have been sometimes regarded as one, who with 
daring impiety entered the sa.nctuary of the Most High, 
and stole the thunderbolts of heaven. 
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Another reason, and probably that -which Sias oftenest 
obtained in honest minds, against the doctrine of direct coni- 
mimication of the infinite 'with finite intelligence, or, in 
other words, against the doctrine of immediate inspiration, aa 
the uniform or usual mode of Deity, is the apprehension that 
the truths admitted to have been thus revealed, and which 
are recorded in the Bible, will cease to bo regarded aa 
extraordinary manifestations of the divine power, and lose 
at once their miraculous character, and their hold on our 
faith and reverence. But this apprehension should vanish 
when we reflect that the evidence of their truth is, that they 
came from the unerring source of truth, and not that they 
were miraculously communicated. The first point estab- 
lished, nothing in the mode of communication could add to 
the certainty of the revelation ; and, in this view, the advo- 
cate for the divine authority of the Scriptures would seem 
to gain no small advantage over the sceptic, by establishing 
that such revelations are a part of the great plan of an all- 
wise Creator. An eclipse of the sun or moon was once 
regarded as a miraculous iiiterposition of Deity to ehango 
tlie established order of events, and he who had never wit- 
nessed one, might have argued from all experience against 
it, and have nurtured his incredulity on the impossibility of 
the sun's being obscured at midday. But, when advancing 
knowledge reveals that such apparent deviations are in real- 
ity but a part of the uniform plan of creation, all ground 
for such scepticism is entirely removed. And if it shall be 
demonstrated that divine revelations to man uniformly enter 
into the moral system of the universe, it would certainly be 
a very strange logic, which, from this demonstration, would 
argue a scepticism in such revelations. 

But we must turn from this hasty and impei'fect review 
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of his speculations, to make a few remarks on the individual 
chai'acteristies of the author, which time admonishes us must 
be brief, 

To common observation there was little in the appearance 
or deportment of Judge Durfec which was striking. The 
fire of poetic genius beamed not habitually in his eje, the 
intensity of philosophic thought was not written on his brow. 
Plain and unassuming in his manners, and unpretending in 
conversation, the character of his mind came gradually into 
view, and, like the symmetrical in art, or the grand in nature, 
icquired to be dwelt upon before it would be appreciated. 
But, though he did not seek to bo brilliant, the scientific 
eye would not fail to discover the sterling gold, the existence 
of which the practical observer might have already suspected 
from the absence of the tinsel glitter. 

He was thought taoiturn, and for this opinion there was 
probably suf&cieat ground ; but, when subjects in which bo 
felt a deep interest were under discussion, this trait or habit 
was not observable. Touch upon the freedom of the will, 
the origin of evil, the mode of Grod's government of the 
material and spiritual, the mode of matter's esistonee, or 
any kindred problem, and his mind was aroused, his counte- 
nance brightened, and streams, sparkling with intelligence, 
flowed freely from the full fountains of thought which had 
been silently accumulated. 

He was also thought to be of indolent disposition ; perhaps, 
in the estimation of some of the busy world, an idler, wast- 
ing time on useless theories, and aimless reveries ; but there 
have been few who could so 

" Justly in return 
Esteem that busy world an idler too," 
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He was not easily excited by the ordinary motives to exer- 
tion. Accustomed, in his speculationa, to contemplate the 
grand, the entire, and the ultimate, the particular incidents 
of life, on the magnificent scale of his thonghts, must have 
Bhrunk into comparative insignificance, and hence lost tQuch 
of their exciting influence on voluntary action. 

But the desire of knowledge, and that love of truth, which 
were so prominent in his character, imparted vigorous im- 
pulse to those powers which heeded not the ordinary induce- 
ments to effort. 

It certainly was not wonderful that one thus habitually 
elevated in thought above the purposes of mere organic 
existence, and the pursuits of the bustling crowd, should not 
enter with ardor into their puny competitions for wealth 
and place. Nor should we marvel that a mind, comprehen- 
sive and profound, bearing on its broad expanse, the wealth 
of earth's remotest realms, while it reflected in its own tran- 
quil depths the grandeur of a supernal sphere, was not 
easily 

" Into tempcat wrought 
To waft a featlver, oi' to drown a fly." 

But where do we 6nd the evidence of greater and more per- 
severing efforts, and efibrts directed to the most noble and 
elevated pursuit, than are evinced in his arduous, truth-seek- 
ing investigations ? Verily, if hia disposition was indolent, 
he has displayed a wonderful industry and energy in. over- 
coming ijs natural tendencies. 

Had Panidea been his only work, we might have inferred 
from it that his mind was wholly absorbed by the reasoning 
faculty, and hence possessed, in a remarkable degree, the 
power of erecting lofty logical structures, and of penetrating 
by rational formulas to those misty realms where, to feebler 
22 
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minds, truth itself yet appears in undefined nebulous confu- 
sion. 

But wlien from it wo turn to " Whatehoer," we find that 
these logical powers were united with poetic talents, which, 
with equal cultivation, might have become hia most promi- 
nent characteristic; that, while, with resistless demonstra- 
tion, he could convince the judgment, and dictate to the 
intellect, he could also away the aifectiona, and touch the 
heart with poetic fervor. Though these powers are, perhaps, 
not so incompatible as has often been supposed, yet the com- 
hination of them, with both in a high degree of perfection, 
J3 still very rare, and indicates great intellectual ability and 
versatility of genius. 

The fact that the poetic and reasoning faculties are respect- 
ively adapted to each of the two principal modes of mental 
operation, — the one to the direct examination of realities, 
material or spiritual ; the other, to the investigation of tho 
relations of these same realities, through tlie medium of sub- 
stituted teiina, and tlie consideration of the mutual aid they 
render, and the recipittcal protection which they render to 
ea«h other against the intrusions of en'Or, — may enable us 
better to appreciate the strength and beauty of that mind in 
which these faculties were blended in such full measure, 
and in such harmonious proportions. 

In Judge Durfee these were happily united with that 
ardent love of truth and exalted philanthropy, which made 
him feel it to be at once the happiness and the duty of his 
life to devote them to the advancement of knowledge, and 
the elevation of hia race. 

But his labors in this suhlnnary sphere are closed forever. 
For such change, however sudden, the wise and good seem 
ever prepared ; and, as if anticipating his destiny, he had 
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aliealy by Ins list }.ublic efloit comjlctel fii himnlf i 
mausulpum in oui fast hstoiy ^lieie his memDiy is 
embalmed and in the tutu o inscription ot which oui chil 
dien will learn to appieciate hi" toJenta and almire his 
nitucs There is a coneobng though mournful interest m 
contcmpl vtmg his views in connection ■nith the closing scene 
of his life They weie already so sj iituu.1 that ^\e haidly 
assouiate the accustomed idoa of gieit anl sudden tiintition 
with his depiituie to tho tsorld of spiiits It eeemu as if 
his soul had only gone forth to mingle with thoie vaat mnm 
fcstations of creative energy with which m his s^ stem of 
thought it was even heie compLtely aosimikted and with 
whose authoi it was so closely il] ed by such nujueious anl 
inteiesting relations All existence hid in his mind 
assumed a f im go ethereal that we haidly conce \e th;t 
thiowmg off its mortal coil could have sudlenly impaittl 
new spirituality to its conceptions Foi him the mateiial 
universe had alieady been rolled together as a scroll ai I 
had fulfilled its gieat pm pose of conductin,^ thought throu^i 
the transitoiy objects of sense to the immutable foims of 
abstiact tiuth and to the contemplation of that higher mo le 
of existence which is eternal and impeiiihable Thua pai 
tially anticipated m its high office of awaLening the soul to 
a life puiely spmtual death to him could have no teiioi" 
and to us secma robbed of half its ciroumstince Animatefi 
by the rational and chetiing hof e shed upon the future by 
a Ife thus maikcd by a tiuc pro^re=ts of soul and in which 
as he simfl; expiessed t he had endeavored to do ii^ht 
Tilth cilm Lomposuie he saw the stem messenger of fate 
ojenng the poitals foi hs entrince to a new and untiied 
state of ei '-teniae and died without feai anl without ost(,n 
tat on 
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SPEECH OF MR. HAZARD, 

IN TliE RHODE ISLAND LE(5ISLATURE, FEBRUARY, 1835.* 



Mk. Spbakbe: I heartily concur with the gentleman 
from Warren (Mr. Gammell) as to the importance of the 
objects for which the petitioners ask aid ■ for Bhode Island 
hag a gloiy jd (he p'»st which must not be lost Of ^ucccis- 
ful acbcicment in the domiin of the znateinl m the peice- 
ful tiiumph? of skill tnd inlustry oi m the stem conflicts 
which ni-tiona wa^e to a*,seit then rights or avenge their 
wionga she may juitly claim a full share but it is our 
proudest boast that hei biightest kuieli have been won m 
th'it tnumph of eternal immutable pnntiples which foie^er 
improve and elevate the condit on of mankind I would 
that the record of this tiiumph should he made as enduring 
as the prmL j les it established and that tl e self satriliLing 
devotion the st«m uncoiupromising iiitucs of those who 
aohicTed it should be known and appieoiated, ■wheievei the 

* This speech was made in defence of a principle wMoh belongs peea- 
liarly to Sliode Island. Tiiat tlie state sliould interfere as little aa pos^ble 
with tlie Bpiiei-e of individual duty, ia one of its original, fundamental 
ideas. The Historical Society aaked tiie legislature for ^d. Mr. Haiard, 
tiiougli a member of the society, and earaestly desiring the presecvafion 
of evei'jtliing oonneuted with our history, opposed tJie petition, because, 
as he supposed, it interfered with this old established policy. 
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thrones of tyranny liave been shaken by tbe great ideas 
wbicb our ancestors assorted, and maintained in defiance of 
all tbe despotisms of the earth. And I would that every 
member of this legislature, every constituent, every son of 
llhode Island, should know and feel how much tbe glory of 
our future depends npon our preserving from oblivion the 
renown of our past. To illustrate this, suppose a thought- 
ful man, standing on the ridge line of the present, were 
asked whether he would prefer that the past on the one 
hand should be obliterated, or that tbe futui-e on the other 
should be forever sealed against him. He would pause — 
from the abhorred vacuum on the one side, he turns to one 
no less abhorred on the other. Great problems rise before 
him ,■ possibly, in sotoe aspects, he feels himself as more or 
less a product of that past, in which be has lived, seen, felt, 
thought, and part of which he was ; and fears that tbe anni- 
hilation of the effect will be involved in that of the cause. 
Perhaps, in view of the popular but un philosophical belief 
that death cuts us off from the past, he may in some sort be 
said to decide the question whether he prefers to live rather 
than to die- However sterile hia past may have been in 
virtuous efforts or good results, he still clings to whatever 
of wisdom its experience may have taught, and to whatever 
of pleasant memories its incidents and its vicissitudes may 
have supplied. That experience is to be his guide, and 
those memories are tbe foundation of his hopes in the 
future. Without tbe past, his future would appear desolate ; 
without tbe future his past would have been in vain. Thus 
intimately are they related and dependent. These consider- 
ations are even more applicable to a state. This exists by 
'virtue of an organism in the past that guides and directs its 
course on the ocean of time, as a ship is guided and directed 
22* 
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by the rudder behind it. Dostroj that past, and for it 
there is no rational future ; at best it fioata an undirected 
chaotic maaa. To preserve this past has ever been the 
allotted work of gifted men. Harpera and minstrels, poets 
and historians, painters and sculptors, by song and ballad, 
by myth and legend, by glowing narrative and graphic 
delineation, have infused the ideas and the spirit of the past 
into the present. And we have our gifted men ready for 
this work. But things are changed. The people, stimu- 
lated by commercial enterprise and mechanical improve- 
ments, have become busy. The hai^per can no longer gather 
the multitude around him, and pour heroic song and legend- 
ary tale directly into the popular mind, and in return par- 
take the frugal fare and the simple raiment, proffered with a 
liberality which he himself inspired, and by those whom he 
delighted and inatmcted, whose hearts be warmed with 
patriotic ardor, whose affections he purified, and whose sen- 
timents and feelings he elevated and refined. The printing- 
press, with its paper and type, has intervened, and its aid 
must be invoked with gold. 

Fully agreeing with the petitioners in the importance of 
the object, I must say, if money is essential to its accom- 
plishment, let it be had ; to withhold it would be as bad econ- 
omy as for a farmer to withhold seed corn from the soil ready 
prepared to receive it, and which would he cultivated by 
skilful hands at free coat. But I differ from the petitioners 
as to the best means of obtaining it. Much as I would 
value the history of Rhode Island character, important as 
I deem a faithful record of its principles, I value that char- 
acter and those principles move. 

With the petitioners I would that our past should be pre- 
sented to us in thoughts which glow and words that burn, 
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tliat we may be moved to emulate the virtues of our ances- 
tors, and catch something of the spirit and the zeal with 
■which they were animated. Sir, when I contemplate their 
elevated thoughts, their lofty principles and self-sacrificing 
devotion to truth and duty, in contrast with the sordid and 
grovelling calculations which rule the hour, I am ready to 
exclaim, 

" Oj rise some other ancli, 
Oc all that we have left is empty talk 
Of old aohievement Bad despair of new," 

When I see the state controlled by the wealc, the reckless, 
and the unprincipled, — low cunning, party management, 
intrigue, and even direct bribery, substituted for those appeals 
to great questions of right or policy whicli here once swayed 
the popular mind, — I feel how necessary it is that we should 
derive higher motives and purer incentives from the conduct 
and principles of the past. But, sir, my fear is, that the 
plan proposed accords not with that conduct, and that it is 
a departure from those piinciples ; for I hold it to be the 
true Rhode Island idea that government should interfere as 
little as possible with the sphere of individual duty. Every 
encroachment upon this takes from the citizen opportunities 
for cultivating some virtue by its practical exercise. Let 
all the charities of life be dispensed, and all noble enter- 
prises be prosecuted by the state, and you destroy private 
benevolence and public spirit ; the individaal, dwarfed and 
sliriveled, from want of that practical exercise of virtne 
which strengthens and liberalizes his nature, grudgingly 
pays what the law exacts from him, without thought of its 
application. He neither knows nor ca,ies whether it is used 
to found a college or to erect a gallows I feai that we have 
already in many instances widely departed fiom the princi- 
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pie of our forefathers ; but yonder venerated institution, which 
crowns this fair city, is at once a noble monument to this 
principle, and a proud tribute to its practical wisdom. Brown 
University has never had one dollar fiom the state treasury, 
and I trust will never condescend to ask it. It was founded 
and endowed by private munificence, and, a few years since, 
when it needed one hundred and twenty thousand dollars in 
addition, individuals freely gave more than it asked ; and, if 
it should again neel pecun aiy iid I tiuat it would igi n be 
fieely gnen nthei thin that the money should be wrucg 
fiom tl e urwillmg and the leluctint by the tax gatheier 
Iwoull lay then to the pebtioners rely upon this trily 
Eho e lahnl sentiment if it lias become <iluggish aiouse 
It by such appeals as you tibu^e ill ethers can mike 
Souni the notes of patiiotic elo [uenue touch the stiings oi 
pitiiotic piide let the aUium be heaid ibove the buzz of 
spindles ijid the lattling ot sliuttles btartle the men of 
trade with an electiic gleam of something biightei tl m 
then goll thiiU them with tie ecstatic thought of in 
investment which dating fai back in the ] ist will be surely 
cumulative of mighty inteie'^ts thiough ill tie futuie mil t, 
til em feel thit however n'feful anl honor ille then usual 
ivocations tley shouH be mingled with higbei and nroie 
bbeializmg puisuits Show them thtt while they aie pio 
vidi g for 1 few years of the pieaent centuries of i past 
exstence aie escaping thit while they w uld add a few 
dollata to the legacy of then chilhen that noble fatiimon> 
the V rtue the wisl m the glory of the ptbt is being me 
tiievably lost to them and you will thus wiim with gene 
ions puipose and kmdle a pitnotic piide and enthu=iiasm la 
the breast of many a man, who, if the stat« performed all 
good and noble deeds, would never have known any higher 
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incentive to effort than the neee'oitie? of food, raiment, and 
shelter ; and in whom the innate, inextinguiahdble and irre- 
pressible desire of progress would have foand no higher 
sphere for its development than vain show, empty pomp, or 
objeetleas accumulation. Let us bcwaro of all such en- 
croachment. If we act truly upon light principles we may 
aafely trust the consequences. What hoota it now to the 
craven Greek, that hia native land was once renowned for 
all that was beautiful in art, lofty in thought, refined in 
sentiment, and glorious in achievement? Had the spirit of 
ancient Greece been as well preserved aa its history, her 
sons might have been exterminated, but could never haie 
been enslaved. My feelings are all with the petitioners ; 
with them I would that every relic and fragment of our past 
sliould be preserved ; that the birthplace of their mighty 
ideas, which with roaiatleas power have broken the chains, 
and bid captive humanity go free, should find a historian 
worthy sach majestic theme ; and that its fame might become 
coextensive and commensurate with the benefits it has con- 
ferred upon mankind ; that in every clime it may he 
reverenced as the natal place of freedom, and, at each return 
of its epiphany, the thoughts of the wise and good, through- 
out Uie world, be turned to the spot where the star of 
liberty suddenly shone out with such miraculous effulgence ; 
that, to the devotee of every nation, tongue, and sect, this 
should he all consecrated ground — to the Christian the 
Palestine, to the Mahometan the Mecca of freedom. But 
I would not that, when the future pilgrim shall visit thia 
hallowed shrine, he should ask. Where are now the great 
ideas and the immutable principles of your illustrious 
founders and apostles ? Where the wisdom you manifested 
when, in counsel, your Ellerys, and Hopkinsea, your Bur- 
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rills and Huntera, and Burgesses, stood forth the representa- 
tives of these ideas and the advocates of these principles? 
Where is now the brave spirit you displayed, when, in the 
hands of your Greenes, your Vsimeys, your Olneys, your 
Bartons, and yonr Perrya, your flag was boldly unfurled 
on every wave, and borne in triumph from many a battle- 
field ? I would not that he' should despairingly repeat 
the question, Where are they, where ? and, from a moral 
waste around him, nothing but an echo answer, Where ? 

I would that we should have a history which, within our 
borders, upon every hill and headland, in valley, nook, and 
glen, should embalm every spot memorable for noble deed, 
or hallowed by the memory of the illustrious dea^, and 
make Rhode Island all one classic land. But I would not 
that some gifted traveller, visiting these classic scenes, look- 
ing upon our lovely bay, the shores with which it is so 
beautifully fringed, and the islands with which it is so 
brightly gemmed, should doubtingly ask. Is, this the spot 
where Roger Williams, bearing his noble thoughts in his 
breast, met a Heaven-sent welcome? This the land which 
the lofty soul of Clarke elevated, enlightened, and liberal- 
ized? This the air, and tliis the scenery, which invigorated 
the aoute mind of Berkley ? That the bea«h upon which 
Channing inhaled inspiration, and yonder the glen where the 
sturdy mind of Durfee was attuned to harmony, where he 
matured his profound thought, and breathed life into his 
noble, and ennobling conceptions? And turning again, and 
with a poet's eye to the natural scenery, still serene and 
lovely in its beauty, and with a poet's heart feeling all its 
hallowing associations, in view of a race debased in spirit, 
forgetful of the ideas and recreant to the principles of their 
sires, sorrowfully repeat the line, 

" 'T is Greeoe, but living Greeoe no more." 
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Mr. Speaker, on such a (Question I could have met the 
opponents of Rhode Island ideas and Rhode Island princi- 
ples with a determined, unflinching, defiant spirit of resist- 
ance ; but I know that these petitioners are the friends of 
Rhode Island ideas and Rhode Island principles. As such 
tliey are my friends, and my friends too by the ties of asso- 
ciation to preserve these ideas and principles; many of 
them my friends by the ties of social relations. I respect and 
esteem them all ; it is painful for me to differ from them. I 
know the rectitude of tbeir intentions ; I value their opinions 
and respect their judgment ■ but I should not be a. true Rhode 
II d man f n h pntlylll j w to aught 
bt ti MSpk mtigth circum- 

t aiil llugtth l|tp po8 d I feel tho 

p w f t w m g ti I 1 t uld that 

tl d m t 1 h I h 1 1 t my duty 

t I t i Id I ^ 1 f 11 f 1 1 . Tlie 
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1 h b y 1 g t tl U li 1 the con- 

flttlymt thm hty [ ]1 and in 
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y t ydfffm dty that if 

y tlkfy fllty gntth petition 
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t y fi ft mi yi' ywthut dese- 

t g th 1 t h h th y w h pp 1 th by your 
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yield to tte noble impulses of your hearts, and do it. I 
cannot. 
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CAUSES OF THE DECLINE OF POLITICAL 
MOEALITY.' 



Ih tho selection of a topic for this occasion, I liave chosen 
" The Causes of the Decline of Political and National Moral- 
ity," not because it is one with which I am very familiar, or 
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on either side. The argamenta resorted to have almost 
esolusively been such sis address themselves to the pecimia.rj 
interests, and call iuto action some of the lowest impulses of 
our nature. The means. employed have been, to say the least 
of them, far from elevating ; and to the thoughtful observer 
the result, even if fevorable to his views, can hardly reconcile 
him to their permanent adoption, or blind hita to the danger 
which may attend their use for improper purposes. Nor 
can even the most complete success prevent a poignant 
regret in every patriotic mind, that his countrymen should 
be more moved by thoughtless hurrahs, tumultuous parade, 
and volatile songs, than by the most urgent and sensible 
appeals to their understandings ; or that those familiarizing 
epithets, which seem to sint the individual to whom they 
are applied to every man's level, should conduce more to 
liis popularity, than the most dignified deportment, combined 
with all the cardinal virtues, could effect. There is manifest 
danger in such a condition of tlie popular mind. If it can 
be wrought upon by such means it may almost as easily be 
excited to wrong as prompted to right. Self-government 
is a grave business ; and if, as in a former lecture I had 
occasion to remark, despotism leads to volatility in the 
people under it, the converse of the proposition is still more 
obvious. Their levity, their want of sober thought, and 
just examination, will be taken advantage of by designing 
men for the increase of their own power. With these views 
I deem it proper to seize the first moment of calm, even 
though it be but the "breathless interval betwixt the flash 
and thunder," and endeavor, while the public mind is still 
alive to the subject, to direct its attention to the necessity 
of higher and more elevating modes of conducting our 
political contests. 
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The safety the j.eijetiiitjof oui fiee in htutioiis ilepenig 
upon )t The goTeinment and the governed act and le^ct 
njon each other so that cmnaption m eithei tends to ooi 
ruption m I ;)th In this d scuss on I ^ould w sh not only 
tj he imjartial ! ttt to avoil unnecessary ceisuie of any 
] wty hilt when I cbseive the chioge wJich has benn 
wrought in the hst tweliejeavs i peiiod •ilmcst entiely 
fips fiom ■rtir I am forced to the concl iion thit ali the 
other elements of natonal eoriuption have been in iction 
Foi tbis it t fill to hold that party moat itsfonsille Mho 
have possessed the most power to control our destinies 
■while at the «ame time there is much leison to appiehenl 
that the n mority have not always exeiciaed that conseiv 
ative influence which a dignified aid hone^it lesistati-e to 
bad measuiei and a steady and peiscvering alheiencc to 
correct pru ciples might have eflectel The piogrcbs cf the 
individu'il in moral degeneiacy howetei rapid is geneially 
by =!tep9 Ro leguUilv [rogres'iive as to le almost mpei 
ceptible to himself No sudden shock aioi&es or alarms 
him he glides gialtially into crime uitl the commisson 
of euoimities at the dea ot whioh lie w ull once have 
shuldeiel no longer ousbt him astiuggle oi a faij, ai 1 
]t IS only when some poitentoua event recalls the ever cher 
I'fbed 1 ecollsLtion^ of early yjuth anl hi recuis to the gen 
eroua feelings the untainshel honor the spotless jurity 
which then enncHed him anl contiasts his then talm or 
buoyant apii ts and the joys' of innocence with his present 
peituibed and troubled breast that he realizes the change 
which has come ovei his sprits and mourns the loss of that 
virtue which at othei t mes he is scarcely conscious th it 1 o 
evei possessed It is the same with a nation Our news 
of national jushce and national honoi accommodate them 
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aelves, if possible, witli even more pliancy to tlie existing 
state of things. Every downward step prepares us for 
another, until tlie most gross and palpable violations of 
right call forth no censure, the most dishonorable transac- 
tions arouse no patriotic pride, and the most flagrant abuses 
of power fail to excite our indignation. 

Nor does it ai'gue much in favor of our national eleva- 
tion that, while in those matters we accommodate ourselves 
with such pliant facility, we are sensibly alive and suffi- 
ciently earnest in regard to all measures affecting .oar 
pecuniary interesta. Important as such measures are, in 
their immediate operation upon the results of industry and 
the comforts of life, they sink into insignificance when com- 
pared with the influence which they, in common with other 
legislation, exert on the public morals. That we may better 
note the change which has taken place in this respect, let us 
recur to some period of the past, and compai-e it with the 
present, I will not go back to our national birth or infancy. 
Could I depict the virtue and purity of those times, I fear 
it would now appear too much like the fictions of the poet, 
for the practical illustrations I seok. Nor will I resort to 
those traditions, which, if they recorded aught of our ances- 
tors but their virtues, would not bo accredited. 

I fear it is but too unnecessary to go so far back. The 
last twenty years furnish a contrast only too striking. 
Within tliat time the breath of suspicion sullied for a 
moment the fair fame of a statesman, then and now occupy- 
ing a prominent' position before the country. It was suffi- 
cient ; it blasted his bright prospects. The American people 
then said, by their acts, "He to whose guidance we commit 
our destinies, he whom we would elevate to the highest polit- 
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ical rank, must be not only pure, but above all suapieion of 
base motives." 

And of what was he siispected ? Of having bargained 
away his vote for his personal aggrandizement. Such was 
then the state of moral sensibility that the people were 
aroused by this suspicion, and indignantly hurled the parties 
to the supposed contract from the ofGcea they had obtained. 
How would it be now ? Would indignation be thus excited 
by such a bargain, if actually entered into and consum- 
mated? or would it not be looked upon as a common, every- 
day oocanence a fiir political transaction ' Whit are the 
facts' Mutual and combined suppoit on the jart of the 
officeis of government for joint anl jiivate h nefit w 
openly avowed and unblashmgly B!voc^te3 The execu 
tive has pioclaimed by his icts thit those who voto loi 
and suppoit him miy expect place nnd en olumcnt while 
all hoje la denied to his opponent" and the public are 
deprived of their ^eivicea howeiei valuable they mi^ht be 
It ia tiup ind tleie is encouiigement in the fai^t tJ it 
the people ha(e iisen m their strength — I wi«h I couU 
say they have iiacn m tl en m^Je'^ty — to d aplaf e tho 
party who ha\e lanctionel such enoimitie=i But is it for 
these enormities tlut they haie been lebuLed'' &one u^e 
has been made ot them and no loul t ^'ilth some efiect on 
honest minl=< but they hive been <(o lar from the piom 
inent causea of comjlamt that their condemnation will 
hardly appeal to be a result of the national deuaion 

Among the eiily cau'^es of the change we aie coran ent 
ing on the unfoitunate exjieasion of the then chief mag 
istrate de'feives notice When trenenl Joe! -^on aoil I 
take the responsibility he gave the sanction of the highest 
official station to lawless teebngs which aie evei en^endoied 
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in tUe worthless poi'tion of a free country, and which are 
the most dangerous elements necessarily involved in free 
institutiona, under which, ohedience to the laws, and rever- 
ence for the oi-der they establish, are of vital importance, 
and ref^uire to be preserved and nurtured with vigilance 
and care. 

The sentiment thus boldly, and no doubt honestly avowed 
by the bead of the government, was readily adopted by infe- 
riors in office, who were under less moral restraint, and has 
pervaded tbe whole community with a spirit of lawlessness. 
Swartwout and a host of other defaulters took tlif respo'tfi- 
hility bank presidents directoia and caahieia meichants 
clerks speouhtors in 1 porters aXi take the responsibility 
till there is no safety foi piopeity anl in aonie fOitions of 
the country httla legirl for the l-nv=i foi peisunal protec 
tion I take the responsibihty These weie avoids of 
a>\ful mpoit To tlie fat\re philosophei anl hlstolJ^n 
tley may ijieii Lutis tbe first lecile^i anl miikel expies 
Siona of a jop lar teniency whith was alrealy sapping the 
foundation of oui government 

That aucb assumed power was honestly ind beneficially 
exerted but increisea the dinger Much of tbe power hj 
wlidi tyjants have oppe^sed ml ouiied our race has 
been first fostered !y tempoiaiy utility and peimitted to 
encioach on rights because of the palpable benefits imme 
diately conferred 

Anothei thing attended mth most ppinicious anl v,z\s 
spreid consequences is tbe venality of the pubic jicss 
In tl lb country where newspapers reach e\ ery hamlet ind 
aie reid by ilmobt e\eiy mdiviluil they might ifpiojetly 
coi ducted bo a 1 le the y el icle of insti iction an 1 q\p\ ation 
to a gieater extent than any otbei meins unlei the contiol 
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of human intelligence. But, perverted, tLey become almost 
equally efficient in propagating error and debasing the pub- 
lic mind. The effect could not fail U> be very injurious, if 
merely one-sided views and partial statements were gener- 
ally circulated through this medium ; but when, as there ia 
too much reason to believe is the case, statements are con- 
stantly made for the purpose of deceiving the readers and 
preventing their reaching the truth, and, in many instances, 
absolute falsehood is resorted to for party purposes, the evil 
is increased to a degree which becomes truly alarming. The 
streams of intelligence are polluted. If the people drink, 
tbey are poisoned ; if they refrain, they are cut off, indi- 
vidually and collectively, from information of vital imprt:- 
tance. 

Unfortunately, our newspapers are considered merely as 
a portion of the machinery of party tactics, and their edi- 
tors as having no personal responsibility, no private con- 
science, and no right to any higher principle of action than 
devotion to the cause they stand pledged to advocate, right 
or wrong. Thus that pride of character, which would make 
an editor feel a blemish on his page as a stain upon himself, 
is wholly lost in truckling to party spirit or popular preju- 
dice. And the political character of our newspapers has 
fallen so low, that we hardly loot for anything better dian 
partial statements from them. I wish it were confined to 
them ; but the same mercenary spirit has occasionally man- 
ifested itself in some works from which we should have 
expected a higher tone The gicat Ecviewa, for instance, 
should watch over public uentiment, and impartially canvass 
every opinion, to espose cnor ind give prominence to truth. 
Yet some of thom indicate, by then very names, that they 
are devoted to partieulai systems , and it is not long since 
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one of them, having a higlier place than has been accorded 
to any other periodical in thia country, gave notice that its 
pages would thereafter be devoted to a particular interest, 
and would advocate a system in opposition to tiie conclu- 
sions of many of the most profound investigators of the 
subject. 

Is this our boasted freedom of the press ? It is true tlio 
press is still free — still subject only to the law itself im- 
poses. But it seems to have deter nel to use ts fieelom 
in its full extent for evil, and to estrct tie fieedom of 
inquiry necessary to the pursuit of tr tl ar 1 b j p ness 

The public press should be con I ctpd solely th a view 
to give correct information of facts an"! to A 8=iem nite truth 
in all its forms. And, in performing tl a oflice some legard 
should be had not only to decency a 1 prop ety but to ele- 
gance. Our newspapers, and other i er o 1 als shoul 1 con- 
tain nothing having a tendency to lower the standard of 
morality, or to vitiate the taste and feelings of the commu- 
nity. They should not lend or let themselves to deception, 
in any of its multifarious forms. The attempt-s of the 
venders of lottery tickets and patent medicines, or others, 
to impose on the ignorant by false representations, should 
not be countenanced, much less encouraged, by them. 

Some attention should be paid even to the style of the 
ordinary business advertisements. Low and inelegant ex- 
pressions, arising from ignorance or want of elevation in the 
advertiser, should be discarded, or at least discouraged. In 
short, they should exhibit pure motives and dignified and 
chaste expression. I have been thus minute on this subject 
from a conviction that attention, even to minor matters, in 
the preparation of what constitutes so large a portion of the 
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daily food sf the publii^ nund, would be ittcnlcl with ^icit 
and benefiLial leaults upon its healtn and purity 

Anotbei ciuse whiLh iMtliin the l-iat fi.w years has been 
influentJal foi evil la the prodigility of our citizens We 
have been spendthrifts Inste^id of devoting ourselves to 
regulai industry the whole nation has been gambling m 
stocks, wild lajids, ind resorting to eveiy conceit ible means 
of bustaming luxuiy mthout labor We have si^uandeied 
millions of the aeoumulations of patient lodustiy, and 
loidcd ouiselves with a fuieign debt of which we 110 
alieady tempted to ud outselvea by a saciifiee of nationil 
bonoi 

The admission of many erroneous pimciples has acceler- 
ated the decline of political moialit; Among othei's I 
vfoull mention the increased and incteising concesaions to 
the will of the mijoiit;^ Undei oui institutions piicti 
cally the majoiity must ^oiern but theie are limits which 
theycannct with piopiiety tianSLend Even tl i,j tl ould 
be obedient to the laws until tlipy aie t on=!titutionally 
altered otherwise the ri^ht ot the mijoiity becomes but a 
revolutionary right — the iight of the stiongest But eien 
when this powei is kept withm ctn'ititutiondl limits it 
should not be foigottbii that theie ib often a wide distinction 
between the light to exeic se a po\^er and the exeicise of 
an acknowledged powci Hohtly To any erroneous pun 
ciple mvolved in the wiong doing of the majonty the 
minority should ne^ei assent Eieiy indmdual who has a 
clear perception of the wrtng should protest against it nor 
(if the occasion is of sufficient importance) cease to expiess 
his opinion and to enforce it with all his powei of argu 
ment and skill in illu&tiation until that poition of tiuth 
which seklimfuU to entei nto an honest ojiiun is elic 
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ited, and produces its proper effect in modifying popular 
gentiment. 

Rotation in office is another principle which has obtained 
almost universal assent, but appears to me to be fraught 
■with injurious consequences of no inconsiderahle importance. 
It seems to have been deemed republican to divide tbe offices 
as equally as practicable among the people, that as many as 
possible may enjoy tbe honors and emoluments which are 
derived from them. The plausibility of this view has prob- 
ably given tbe maxim its general currency. This eiTOr 
■would not be eo important in iteelf, but that it necessarily 
involves another and a more mischievous principle, as it 
presupposes that the offices are for the benefit of tbe incum- 
bents, rather than for the good of the people generally. 
The true principle obviously is, to procure for every office 
tbe man who, in filling it, can and will best promote the 
general interest. By making their situations permanent, 
BO long as they do tliis, there will be greater inducements 
for suitable men to accept them ; more encouragement and 
more opportunity for them to qualify themselves for the 
particular duties which devolve on them, and to discharge 
these duties with skill and fidelity ; and less temptation to 
sacrifice reputation, by seizing the opportunities thus offered 
to make them the means of great immediate gain. Subject 
only to be removed for want of ability or integrity, they 
would have more and more independence and pride of char- 
acter ; the standard of thought and action would almost of 
necessity be higher, and tbey would no longer bo the pliant 
tools of any party which happened to he in power. 

The principle of rotation also enables the ruling party to 
retain a host of greedy expectants, who hang upon the hope 
that their turn is coming. We may form some idea of the 
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addition which, the adoption of this principle makes to the 
power of executive patronage, from the fact that, on one 
occasion, there were fifteen hundred applicants for the ofBce 
of marshal in one of our judicial districts. Those who hold 
ofBce, added to those who expect them, with the numerous 
relations and friends of both, who are induced to act with 
them, make a very large combination of voters, influenced 
by selfish or private motives, rather than by those consider- 
ations of public benefit which should always determine a 
man's political actions. 

It ia true that this effort, so far as party infiuence is con- 
cerned, is in part neutralized by the party out of power, 
taking upon themselves to promise to their adherents all 
the offices in the possession of their opponents ; but both 
causes unite in degrading the expectants, and destroying 
political morality. It is putting up all the offices of the 
country to he scrambled for once every four years. The 
dignity of self-government is thus destroyed, and the gener- 
ous impulses of freedom converted into sordid calculations 
of personal interest. 

If men were dismissed from office only because the public 

1 q ' d 't th would be an end of these several 
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rie 1 itj 1 ow e\pe(,tcl toe me nto lovrti \ 11 tpjar 
entlj he itiong enough to lo light and even to be gener 
ous and the ugh the pevious appointment of meie pirtiaana 
may icndei it both expfd cnt ind just that ma ly chauEte le 
made it ii to be hoped it ■wUiery soon adojt the lunciple 
that no mill s to bo jro^ciibed for his o^ niois oi dis 
placed merely to make loom foi inotlei 1.0 better quali 
fied than himself and thus discard this fruitfiil souice of 
corrupt on 

The lold ind shameless asseition of coirupt principles 
e=ipecially when attended ly then fiee exhibition as actuijly 
ciiried outin pi'wtice is often fi^ught with more immediate 
cmI to the moials of a commun ty than the meie coveit 
employment ot a milai meat a ^\ hen such assertion does 
not il ock it ma,l.^ a lodgment m tie public mind and the 
geneial sentiment 18 degialel It thisveiv the o[ en and 
«t blush ng •ivo'ftal of a combmaticn of tJ e ofGi,e hnlleta to 
effect the elect ors by appoji ations of money f otn then 
salai es is peilips the rrost liieet attack vh ch baa been 
made on the moials ot the countiy foi it s the most outia 
geoa=i and flagrant atten 1 1 to lest oy the p irtty of el cttons 

But, great as la this pernicious influence on the minds of 
the community, generally, it is still greater upon the indi- 
viduals of the combination. What more natural, than that 
they should look upon of&ees, thus obtained, aa bought and 
paid for, for their individual use and benefit; and what more 
probable than that they will feel a sort of right so to use 
them, and to make up by peculation the sum they have con- 
tributed, or even to make the account lean to the winning 
side? For them a more corrupting system could hardly be 
devised, and through them it mast extend itself very widely 
in every direction. That they have a right, and may prop- 
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erlj exercise tlie riglit, to express and vote their honest opin- 
ions, will not be denied; but their having, in the present ar- 
rangement of parties, a personal interest in the result, should 
make them modest in pressing those opinions. It is also to 
be apprehended that, swayed by this personal interest, they 
are led to devot* a portion of the attention necessary for the 
discharge of their official duties, to electioneering purposes ; 
thus losing that time for which they are paid to serve the 
public, in propagating their private opinions for private 
benefit. Their combining, ajid using money at the elections, 
needs no comment. 

The narrow and one-sided views, growing out of sectional 
interests and party prejudices, present us with another impor- 
tant element in the decline of national character. As a 
people, we are proverbially obnoxious to sectional feeling. 
We have no common appellative, under which to appear as 
one and indivisible ; no name for pride of country and 
patriotic feeling to rally under ; none around which the poet 
can gather the deeds of valor, and give us one inspiration 
and one inheritance in the heroic virtues of our ancestors ; 
none around which he can associate al' those emotions, which 
kindle enthusiasm and inspire devotion to country, and which 
render a poetic name so influential on national character. 
Ours answers none of these purposes. It must ever remind 
us that, though united, we are still states, — separate and 
distinct states, with separate and distinct interests. It is 
perhaps well that we should always be thus reminded of this 
fact. It will have its influence in preventing the encroach- 
ments of the general government. It will resist the estab- 
lishment of a standing army, and aid in preserving all the 
rights of the states. But the benefits of this distinction 
bring with them the evil of local jealousies, and lead the 
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iiiembera of our national councils, too often, to consider them- 
selves as the champions of particular portions, rather than 
as legislators for the wlwh oountiy. This obscures and 
contracts those grand and enlarged yiewa of national feeling, 
wliich a more elevated course would illustrate and expand. 

It has also hecome too common to exact pledges from the 
i'andiilatcs in office. This degrades the individual selected 
til a machine. He acts under no moral responsibility. He 
i^oes into the national councils, not to exert hia own talents, 
ti> exercise his own judgment for the common benefit ; 
liut simply to vote the will, or advocate the views, of others ; 
nut to learn the condition and provide for the wants of the 
whole country, but simplj to do ^hat he has promised or 
been required to do, by a small fraction of it. We might 
almost as well send a representative made of "wood and 
wire, and sole leather," as of fiesh and blood, with a mind 
trammelled, and not at liberty to think or to decide for 
itself Would it not be obviously better to select good men, 
whose ability and integrity can be relied upon, and leave 
them to act as, upon consultation with the representatives 
of other sections, may seem to them most for the general 
benefit? To the views of their constituents they would add 
other means of infoi-mation. Their thoughts would be more 
concentrated upon the subject, and more correct results 
might reasonably be expected. In any event, with good 
men at the bead of our afiairs, we should incur the least 
danger from bad measures. Requiring pledges lessens the 
chance of a selection of such men in two ways. In the fiist 
place, many of the best men will not accept office with such 
conditions ; and, in the second place, it apparently enables 
the people to dispense with character and talents of a high 
order ; for neither are absolutely required to reiterate their 
24 
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BentimentSj or vote aa instructed. It holds up a false 
appearance of protection from political dishonesty. Honesty, 
being no longer requisite, is superseded and banished. 
Character is no longer deemed of that importance which is 
ita due ; and is not guarded with that scrupulous care which 
a higher appreciation of its value would induce. Hence, 
the practice of requiring pledges is another cause of polit- 
ical turpitude. 

But, of al! the causes which tend to deteriorate our 
national character, there is probably none more efficient than 
the influence of party discipline in restraining the freedom of 
individual thought, and the candid expression of individual 
sentiments and opinions. By this agency, a large propor- 
tion of the thought of the country is annihilated. The 
community, organized and drilled under two sets of paiti- 
sans, implicitly follows as they dictate, and either does not 
think at all, or, if its thoughts lead it to conclusions at 
variance with those of the party, they are wholly nugatory ; 
they neither impress them on others, nor act in conformity 
to them themBelves. For our political regeneration there 
is perhaps no element more needed than free thought, and 
an honest, earnest, and fearless expression of its results. 
We need individuality of character, that men should sepa- 
rate themselves from the conglomerated masses, and think 
and act under the feelings of individual responsibility, with 
truth for their only object ; that they should have the moral 
courage, singly, if necessary, to judge of public men and 
public measures by their intrinsic merits, without reference 
to the party with which they are associated, and freely to 
express their opinions. There would be even more hope of 
a people who thought wrongly, than of one who did not 
think at all. It may be objected to this individuality of 
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action, that ^ union is necessary to strength, and that no 
important political results can be reached without it. This 
objection would not apply to any case where only one 
question was pending at a time, nor perhaps to any ca.se 
whatever, except the selection of an officer whose duty it 
might be to decide a number of questions. In this case, the 
tetter way would generally be to select the individual best 
qualified for that duty, and ti-ust the decisions to him. 
Thia would obviously be the safest mode, if questions 
unknown at the time wore liable to arise for his decision, as 
is generally the feet. 

If, however, the candidate were previously pledged to 
particular measures, the man who had thought for himself 
Tould, of course, support the one wh<rae pledges most nearly 
coincided with his own conclusions, or who, according to his 
views, would best sul^eiTe the public interests. For thia 
task he would certainly be as well qualified as those who 
acted without having thought of the merits of the questions 
involved. If such men should sometiraes appear to injure 
the party with whom they more generally united, by oppos- 
ing their measures, they would more frequently be able to 
obtain a candid hearing from their opponents, by which they 
might at other times more than compensate for any loss thus 
occasioned to their friends. Such men would not, except in 
times of national difficulty, be likely to be called upon to 
assume the cares of office ; but they would at all times have 
the satisfaction of rendering essential service to their coun- 
try, by instilling correct principles, and encouraging action 
from honest motives. Thus they would neutralize the vio- 
lence of fectious spirits, and break up the rigid Imea of 
party divisions. This would prevent those e\treme=! in 
btion, which are almost equally injuiiuus to whichever 
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side they oscillate. One party ia displaced, and another 
coming into power, pledged to an opposite course, changes 
the policy with a rapidity scarcely less detrimental to the 
cenntry than a perseverance in bad measurea. 

In the change of administration now expected, as in all 
similar cases,, it is to be apprehended that alterations will 
be made merely to preserve the appearance of consistency in 
the victorious party, or to justify the censure so liberally 
heaped upon most of the measures of those heretofore in 
power. It would be well if legislators, instructed by an 
ancient apothegm, would, in their innovations, take a les- 
son from that greatest of all innovators, lime ; which 
changes so slowly as to mock the senses. , This, so &r as 
the action of tlie government is concerned, would prevent 
those sudden changes of value, which lessen the security 
of the industrious in the product of their own labor, and 
often transfer it to the idle capitalist, without any just 
equivalent. In regard to the business of the country, the 
great evil has been, not so much in the mode of government 
interference, as in its interfering with it at all. The laws 
of commercial intercourse being once ratablished, nothing 
more is required in that department of legislation, except to 
pei'fect those laws by such aiterationa or additions as expe- 
rience may direct. 

Our system of revenues necessarily brings the govern- 
ment in contact with our business pursuits, and, in this 
particular, I believe nearly all parties have become satisfied, 
by numerous experiments, that sudden changes are prejudi- 
cial even to the npparently favored class. 

As a young and vigorous nation, we are bold, I might 
almost say reckless, in trying new projects. We keep other 
countries in a state of continual astonishment. They seeni 
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to be always saying, What will, or what will not those 
Yankees try next ? But, after a period of success which 
made us the envy and admiration of the world, wo have met 
the common fktc of excessive enterprise, and are now held 
up to exhibit the folly of deviating from the established 
modes of bi^iness, and running wild in new experiments. It 
is to he hoped that we shall ourselves learn wisdom, and grow 
more cautious, as we grow older. We are in no danger of 
going into the extreme in this direction. Our free political 
institutions must always generate an elastic spirit, which 
will exhibit itself in free action, bold and probably exces- 
sive enterprise. This, if an evil, is the minor one, and must 
be home. 

We have now adverted to what we deem the principal 
causes of the decline of national morality. To recapitu- 
late : the degrading influence of the means resorted to in 
our political contests ; the general want of elevated thought 
and character ; the spirit of lawlessness encouraged by the 
expression, " I take the responsibility ; " abuse of the presa ; 
public and individual prodigality ; rotation in office, increas- 
ing the power of executive patronage, and multiplying the 
number of those who act from private, instead of public con- 
siderations ; the combination of office-holders to influence the 
elections by personal effort and contributions of money ; the 
influence of sectional interests and party views, making legis- 
lators mcrechampionsformeasuresof local or partial utility; 
the requiring of pledges from candidates for office, and mak- 
ing those pledges a substitute for the better guarantee of char- 
acter j the want of individuality of character, of free thought, 
and of earnest and fearless expression of its results, un- 
swayed by private interest, and untrammelled by party ; too 
sudden changes of policy, discouraging regular industry, and 
24* 
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stimulating inordinate speculations : the imnecessary inter- 
ference of tlie government with the business of the country ; 
an excessive enterprise, inducing recliless experiment and 
bold adventure. 

The remedy for this formidable array of evils I appre- 
hend is to be found only in the improvement of the moral 
and intellectual condition of the whole people. And, yet, I 
fear too much reliance has been placed on the general dif- 
fusion of mere Imowledge, hy means of common schools. 
This is a necessary step, but it is only a step. It is not 
only necessary that we should be educated, hut that we 
should be elevated. A people, to govern themselves well, 
must have elevation of thought, liberal and comprehensive 
views, and lofty and inspiring sentiments. To this, as the 
main object, every well-wisher of his country should direct 
his efforts. The talents of the country and tbe power of the 
press should be united in it. Let us be an elevated people, 
and our institutions are safe. Without such elevation we 
may sinlc into anarchy, or fell into the arms of despotism, at 
any moment. 

But allow me here to recur to our state provision for 
general education. I blush to say that the lottery system 
is still resorted to, as a means of obtaining a portion of tlie 
funds applied to that object ; that it is procured hy legal- 
izing a system of gambling, fraught with perhaps more evil 

sequ n 3 than attach to it in any other form ; thus 
demo al z g the people that they may be taught to read 

nd vr te Why is this still permitted ? Have our legis- 
lat s n r reflected that it ia easier to educate an igno- 
r nt tl an to elevate a degenerated people ; or, that, if we 
mu t choo e between the two, ignorance with innocence is 

nfin tely preferable to knowledge with vice? And, as a 
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gift for tliL benefit of the pooi tr l^ll^t doe-i this pioviaim 
amonnt? It is a well know n fact that lotteij tickets iie 
sold most extensively to that cla^iS atitQulated by the ho^ e 
of acquisition to wliich they see no othei path open to thein 
— ignorant of the calcuhtioii of chaiiLea and duped hy the 
ingenions allurements of theiendeis they tio often m\est 
their little savinga in th a way It is equilly notouuus 
that a veiy "mill portion of the tax, actually paid in this 
mode, is availahle foi the objects for which the lotteiy grant 
is made. By fai the gieat«i piit is usually ahaorbed by 
the expensea and the piofits of the m-uiagers It is cleii 
then, that, foi the sum appiopiiated to the education of the 
poor from this source they themsehes pay a much larger 
amount. Instead of ^gift to the jooi it should be ternn.d 
a fraud upon them Thi-* la peouliarly unfoitunate m our 
state, whose institutions espei^idlSj demand that legi'dition 
should be libeial to that class that their inteiesta should he 
kept steadily m viei; ande^eiy leaaonable concession made 
to them ; that in fact the government should be to them a 
better one (as I believe it haa been in many respei,ts) than 
if they participated in ita powers* The appropi lation, 
however, eten in this mode indicates a determmUion t» 
furnish tie means of geneial education at any cost and 
there probably l^a8 i time \>1 en a more direct ta\ for that 
purpose would not have been submittel to I hope thit 
more just md liberal views noiv pie^ail and that the I unoi 
of our state will not long be tarnished by the foul syitem of 
raising revenue by dishrinest means fiom thDse who aie leiat 
able to pay it f 

* This dia-oarofl wis mn le beli a tl e Jl^rat on in tl " ccn'ft tuti n f 
Rhode lalancl, uliioli eitecded eufftage. — Ed. 

t The lottery system wna aboliehed soon after tlio delivery of this leeture. 
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If I have dwelt on the evils of our syatem of govemmeat, 
and have not portrayed ita better features, its manifold 
\ itucs aid benefits I is'iure you it i^ not thit I regaid 
them ligbtly but rathei from an eanest deaiie to see them 
jBifeoted and peipetuited to see thia grand expeiimeiit 
of fiee political anl religious institutions sui^cessfuUy c i 
ried out and forever stand as a monument of the abibty oi 
man for =(elf govei nment I hive sj uken un lei a fii m con 
vietion thit this is not 1 1 me foi flatteiit g speech thit tlie 
C1111S lemands that we shoill h^ie a. full knowlelge of 
■whit 13 necessary to bp done and that we should piess foi 
waid to its accomplnhment with a deteimmed spiiit Vig 
ilance and a(,tivity lie among the cond tions of self goiem 
ment "fthenwi, i lix fiom tlie constant efloit whioh t 
TDi^uires otheis a^ume the office foi us and deajots i 
csmmenccs The public ought ni,vei to suffer them=iehe'4 
to bo lulled into a itate ot i ise secuiity oi watchle'-s 
lepoie 

Xhe itci,nt conte'-t though exhibiting a gieit want of ele 
vition has been marked by in intensity of interest and a 
devotion to the eau«e espoused which shows that the people 
aie e^erywhelO T.b\e to the impitanoe of the subject It 
only remains to du ct thou feeln,^ I y rational means to 
rational en Is ti ensuie a gOiemment is jeif (,t as the con 
dition of humanity will pcimit. Let us be elevated, and a 
gbuous destiny IS ours If we sink into corruption, our 
fill will be but the moie signil for having aspired so high. 
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The grand element, the essential condition of human 
happiness, is progress, and we hail with joyful feeling what- 
ever accelerates it. 

It is cause of gratulation that the means of individual 
improvement are extending, and that, through them, our 
community, our country, and our race, are advancing ; and 
it is a cheering thought that to this progress there is no 
limit ; that success in removing one impediment but nerves 
us with victorious energy to encounter another; that every 
advance but brings us in view of some higher position to he 
attaiced, while the horizon of perfection remains at the same 
apparent distance, or recedes as we rise into a purer 
atmosphere. In this way obstacle after obstacle has been 
overcome, and one stage of our progress after another accom- 
plished, until we have now amved at the subject of univer- 
sal education. In conformity with that universality, which 
is a characteristic of this age, it is proposed to provide the 
means of literary instruction for the whole people. Obvious 
as is the importance of the measure to bare investigation, 
we are not proceeding on mere theoretical grounds. We 
have witnessed ita results in portions of this, and in other 
states. 

It is not long since our legislature employed a compe- 
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tent persoa to make a, geological and agiKultuiiI survey of 
our, territory, A spirit of mqmiy wis thus induced, and 
much valuable infoimation disseminated, tie good effects of 
which are already eo obvious, m impi o\ ed and more economical 
modea of cultivation, that I think I should be within boumis 
in saying that the expense of that survey has already been 
repaid an hundred fold. With such rosiilts of an experi- 
ment in one portion of science, it is not surprising that the 
state should extend its views aud its efforts to its other depart- 
ments ; Uiat it should adopt measures to diffuse information, 
awaken interest, and increase the d«iire for tlie extension of 
knowledge geneiilly, with liberal provision for its accom- 
plishment , and thus, embPMJing the whole subject at once, 
secure its numeioua tdvantages as eatly aa piicticable. 

Foi this puipo^e -m agent has been engaged to cooperate 
with the citizens, and give them the aid of his experience 
and matuie thought in the impoitant woik of leforming the 
schools The ^Msdom of this course is apparent; and it is 
^latifynig to find that tlio'.e on whom the expense princi- 
pally fells are most zealous in advocating, and most assidu- 
ous in their efforts to promote, its accomplishment. 

This is honorable to our state, and particularly so tis this 
aeal and assiduity manifestly arise, not from any sordid 
calculations of interest, but from noble and philanthropic 
feelings. To a people actuated by such high and disinterested 
motives it would be worse than useless to hold up any lower 
inducements ; but I may here remark that in this, as in 
other cases, generous action, based on liberal and correct 
principles, secures those minor advantages which are the 
ultimate and exclusive objects of a grovelling, narrow policy - 
for, leaving out of the account all the delightful anticipa- 
tions of increased comfort, virtue, and happiness, and all tiie 
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benevolent satisfiietion of being useful in the world, the man 
who appropriates a portion of his wealth to the difFusion of 
knowledge is still making an investment for which, even in 
a pecuniary view, he will be amply repaid. Go where we 
will, we find the value of property very much depending on 
the intelligence of the community where it is located — an 
obvious consequence of the fact that intelligence is necessai-y 
to make property productive. It develops all the resources 
of a neighborhood, and applies them in the best manner. 
Besides this, it brings the advantages of superior society — 
of good literary, moral, and religious instruction, and vari- 
0113 benefits which a union of intelligent persons may easily 
command, but which no one individual, however talented, 
or however wealthy, could so effectually compass ; and these 
all make the real property of such a community more desira- 
ble, and, of course, more valuable. 

It ilso enihle? men betti,r to discharge the duties of legi 
latois judges and jurois (jeneral education, then, w 
enhance the nominal and intimsic value of property, 
it also lendeib it moie secure 

How fai it If expedient to make popular education the 
subject of legislatnn is an important question. In Prussia 
an amuble king diipfsed to exercise the despotic power 
with which he is vested m a paternal care of his subjects, 
has furnished the means of instiuction to all ; and, by penal 
enactments made it obligatory on parents and guardians to 
send their children to the schools he has established. 

Such legislation would be worse than useless here. It 
would be lepugnant to our feelings, and in opposition to the 
spirit of all our lubtitutions In some minor matters regard- 
ing athook imfLiatne legi-Ution has failed even in states 
iihtie the people ate moie iLCUstomed than we arc to the 
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interference of legislative authority with the sphere of indi- 
vidual duty, 

I apprehend that, in proportion as a stat« ^sumes the 
task of regulating the mode of instruction, parents will feel 
themselves ahsolved from its responsibilities ; and it is the 
oare and thought of parents, in educating their children, 
■which forms the foundation, or a very large portion, both of 
parental and fihal virtues, the destruction of which would 
annihilate all that is most beautiful and holy in the social 
fabric. 

Air, light, and partial warmth, are all that a wise Piovi- 
dence has bestowed on us without some efforts of our own ; 
but, having furnished these prerecj^uisites of life and activity, 
it has made the rest dependent on that thought and labor 
wliieh are also necessary to develop the energies of body 
and mind. Let a statfi then provide the money essential to 
the existence of public schools, adopt means to enlighten the 
public mind on the subject, and to warm it into effort, add- 
ing such suggestions and recommendations as, on such a 
subject, may very properly come from its selected talent and 
wisdom, and leave the rest to the free thought and voluntary 
action of the community. 

The immediate connection of education with the interests 
and the condition of mankind is too obvious to have been 
entirely overlooked by any but the most barbarous tribes ; 
and yet, in its present aspect, it may be said to be new. 
Though pursued by many with higher views, education has 
too often been sought merely for the selfish advantages which 
the instructed derived from it in competition with the uned- 
ucated — advantages which its general diffusion would 
destroy. Hence, at one time, the learned sought to express 
themselves in a manner unintelligible to any but the initi- 
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ated ; and the clergy, by the excluaive advantage of superior 
knowledge, gaining the nscenttency of the political and mili- 
tary power, established an ecclesiastical despotism which, 
with the most tyrannical insolence, dictated to nations ; and, 
arrogating to themselTea the powers of darkness, and scarcely 
less infernal powers of eaith, by the combined terrors of 
hell and the tortures ot the mt(uisition, destroyed every 
vestige of freedom and left scarcely i ray of hope to 
humanity. It was fraud monopolizing knowledge to subdue 
the ignorant and prostiate then mmda in a bondage the 
most cruel and the most direful that history records. The 
institutions of Lycurgus embraced a system of general edu- 
cation. Under them the Spartan youth were trained to 
endure privation, fetigue, and pain, and habituated to the 
use of arms, that they might more effectually servo their 
country in war, and were tanght to steal that they might be 
prepared for its stratagems. 

But, to increase the general happiness, and secure the 
freedom of man by a system of education which shall im- 
part useful knowledge, intellectual power, and moral eleva^ 
tion to the wlwle people, is an idea of our own times. 

That the period for the practical development of this idea 
has arrived, is manifest from the unanimity of public senti- 
ment in its favor. I may almost say that none deny its 
importance, or doubt its utility, though there may be some 
diversity of opinion as to the mode of its accomplishment 
To devise and bring into action the best means in our power 
for this purpose, is the object of this Association. I need 
not labor to secure your interest in its favor, by dwelling on 
the beneficial results which may be expected from the suc- 
cess of the enterprise ; for I cannot believe that any one 
who has at all reflected upon the influence of increased 
25 
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thought, and tlio extension of knowledge upon indiiiilual 
hapiiineaa and progre^, upon national prosperity and 
national honor, upon our intellectual and nioial condition, 
and upon our political and social lelations, can contemplate 
with indifference the efforta now making in this country in 
behalf of education. 

I wish I could claim a more active participation in them. 
But I must confess myself one of those whose time and 
thoughts have been t«o much tasked by business pursuits, to 
permit me to render aa much personal aid to this important 
movement as I desired, or so much as my views of duty to 
the community dictated. But I have observed with deep 
interest the noble efforts of those gentlemen whcac labors in 
this cause have laid us under high obligation, and claim our 
warmest gratitude and sincerest thanks. It is gratifying to 
find that they have sanguine hopes of sueceB'i, They do 
not, however, expect to escape the difficulties, or to avoid 
the obstacles, which ever beset the path of the pioneer in 
social improvement. They know that popular prejudices 
are to be dispelled ; that the iron grasp of avarice is to be 
relaxed, and supineness stimulated, by a sense of duty which 
they must awaken in the public mind. They know that the 
reformer requires industry, zeal, energy, and perseverance. 
Ey the intelligent exercise of these qualities they have 
already accomplished more than was anticipated in the time, 
and there is now much to cheer us all to effort, to animate 
and exalt our hopes, and inspire us with lofty and generous 
purpose ; and it is a work in which the aid of all is required. 
The object we aim at is nothing less than a system — a bet- 
ter system for the improvement of man, If, in such a cause, 
the people are inert, it will be in vain that legislators pass 
acts, and make liheral appropriations of money. If parents 
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do not take an interest in it, and perform their duties, the 
labor of those philanthropists who have made it an object of 
earnest investigation and deep solicitude, and sought to in- 
spire others with a kindred interest, will be fruitless. Prop- 
erly to sustain and carry forward such a movement, the whole 
people must unite in it, heart and hand, thought and action. 
They must think, and think justly and liberally. They 
must act, and act with the energy of exeit«d interest. 

We must not content ourselves with dreaming over the 
prospect, however encouraging. I know it is delightful to 
regale the imagination with visions of an intelligent and 
happy people, under a wise and beneficent government, such 
as may be anticipated from tlie general diifuaion of knowl- 
edge ; and to indulge in all the luxury of benevolent feel- 
ings, amid those congenial scenes of felicity and virtue, 
which a prophetic fancy may here so vividly portray. And 
it is allowable, it is useful, thus to warm ourselvea to effort, 
by dwelling in imagination, on the intended, the probable 
results of otir labors. 

But we must not stop here, We sow the seed in hope 
and faith, but we must bestow the careful vigilance, the 
laborious attention of actual business, before we can expect 
to gather the fruit. Money may be freely appropriated, 
and yet not a single spring necessary to the success of the 
movement be put in action. The plan may be wisely con- 
ceived, and put forth with all the attractions of elociuence, 
and illustrated and enforced by all the powers of argument, 
and yet little be done towards its practical accomplishment. 

But I do not fear that the interest now manifested is the 
mere effervescence of popular enthusiasm, or that it is such 
an excitement aa dissipates its fervor in idle imaginings, I 
am persuaded that it is the result of deliberate thought, 
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terminating in the firm conviction of the importaiicc, tho 
necessity of earnest attention to the objects for which ive are 
now assembled. That object has alreiidy been stated to bo 
the improvement and extension of the means of education ; 
an object, the beneficial tendenei^ of which are manifest 
and manifold in every aspect of the subject — so manifest 
that one can hardly speak of them without uttering truisms. 

It ia a trite remark, that the success and stability of a 
popular government depend on the intelligence and virtue 
of the people. It is obvious that these qualities are no lesa 
^sential to individual happiness than to national prosperity 
or national security. 

In despotic governments the object of education is to 
make the people good subjects. On us devolves the higher 
task of so educating them that they may become good sove- 
reigns. And, to the inducements growing out of these con- 
siderations, I may add, what under our institutions seems 
the grand desideratum, that there ia nothing which has so 
great an influence in lessening and neutralizing the inequali- 
ties of society, as a system of education which embraces all 
in its provisions. It opens to all a common source of enjoy- 
ment and aggrandizement. The rich and the poor here 
meet on common ground. Seated side by side, the heir of 
wealth finds tliat the circumstances of birth afford no advan- 
tages in the competition for intellectual superiority ; while 
the child of poverty also learns that his advancement depends 
on his own efforts, and on his own conduct. Give him the 
key to the stores of learning and the treasures of thought, 
and he may complacently amile at the little glittering pile, 
on which the merely rich man rests his title to consequence. 
He may look with scorn on the miserable ambition, or with 
pity on the folly, which contents itself with those accidental 
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advantages, M'liich an accident may destroy, to the exclusion 
of those henefits whicli, hecoining identified with mind, can 
only be lost by the destruction of the spiritual being. 

TIio great object of education is, not to give those who 
receive its benefits an advantage over others in the competi- 
tion for wealth or pla«e, but to increase their rational enjoy- 
roents and their usefulness, in whatever circumstances their 
lot may be cast; — if wealthy, to use th.eir wealth with intel- 
ligent and noble purpose ; if poor, to apply % like intelligence 
to the economical management of their concerns; if in retired 
life, gracefully to perform the duties of a private citizen, and 
shed a right and happy influence in their sphere ; or, if 
called by their country to official station, to perform its 
duties with credit to themselves, and benefit to the public ; 
but, more especially, to enable them to enjoy the happiness 
which arises from a consciov^ness of the performance of 
every duty, and of progress in the, scale of being. In short, 
to make them more happy in themselves, and more useful to 
others. 

To fulfil these purposes in the highest degree, requires 
strong and active minds, and pure hearts with cultivated 
affections, in sound bodies. Hence, education, in reference 
to these objects, must embrace the physical, intellectual, and 
moral nature. Our part now has reference more especially 
to the intellectual, but, in attending to this, we need not, we 
do not intend wholly to neglect the other departments. In 
regard to the physical, something may be done by the erec- 
tion of suitable buildings, and, by care, to protect the inmates 
from unhealthy influences. ' And, in regard to the moral, 
much may be done, by good regulations, by the selection of 
teachers, who, to proper intellectual endowments, unite 
parity of heart, elevated sentiments, and refined feelings, 
25* 
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rejidereii more attractive by modest, manly deportment and 
winning manners ; and, when practicable, by locatiDg scbool- 
houses in situations where the natural scenery will instil 
beauty into the soul, and bring it under those harmonizing 
and elevating inflaences, with which a wise and beneficent 
Creator has imbued his works. Let tliem stand aloof from 
the turmoil of busine^, and elevated above its cares, where 
the orient eun will inspire hope, and his setting hues gild a 
glorious futurity. Let them be where verdant fields and 
flowery groves, made vocal by the melody of birds, will 
regale the senses and refresh the imagination ; where exten- 
sive prospects will awaken the sense of the sublime, inspire 
lofty aspirations, and mature all the infinite tendencies of 
the immortal spirit. Place them where, in some sanctuary 
of nature, the ci-ystal fountain sends forth the refreshing 
stream, in which the infant soul may baptize itself in purity, 
and from its murmuring waters catch the hallowed voice of 
song. And, when this is impracticable, let the same inten- 
tion be fulfilled, as far as po^ible, by artificial means — -by 
paintings and statuary, by poetry and music. Let the whole 
arrangement be such as will gladden the heart, and make 
the future recollections of the spring-time of existence, and 
all its associations, a celestial vision, blending its tranquil- 
lizing and holy influences with the cares and asperities of 
life, and gilding with poetic gleams its stem realities. 

Procuring suitable teachers is, perhaps, the most impor- 
tant and the most difficult portion of the work. Properly 
to fill that station requires the highest order of talent, and 
the most exalted character. But can we expect men of high 
talent and character to devote themselves to a purauit, in 
whicli the honors and emoluments are so far from being eom- 
> with the labor and responsibilities? A high 
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sense of duty impels some persona tlius to devote themselvca ; 
but, in the present state of public feeling, we cannot relj on 
this inducement for a sufficient number to fill any consider- 
able portion of our schools. In this state we are very defi- 
cient in this particular. Preparation fur such an office has 
neither been a duty, a trade, nor a profession, and we have 
of course to rely much upon our neighbors. I do not object 
to this, for the reason sometimes urged against it — that it 
gives our school-funds to the citizens of other states. The 
argument on that point is wholly involved in the mooted 
question of free trade and protection. There may be some 
advantages in the circulation of intelligence, which is pro- 
duced by this employment of instructors from other sections, 
and their continual change from place to place ; but I 
apprehend they are trifling in comparison with the disad- 
vantages. 

In this state, I believe, our sound and liberal political and 
religious institutions have laid, in the free thought and men- 
tal vigor of the people, a broader and firmer basis for edu- 
cation than has elsewhere been found, and I would that the 
auperstrueturo should be raised by those who are familiar 
with these institutions and have profited by them ; by those 
whose thoughts have never been circumscribed by authority, 
and whose souls have never been narrowed by bigotry or 
debased by superstition. In these views, I believe, I am 
influenced by no merely sectional feeling. I know there 
are many in other states who, in this particular, will well 
compare with the best in ours. But I do not think that 
then* institutions and acquired habits of thought are so favor- 
able to the development of this character, or that it is so 
universal among them. But there are other considerations 
which I deem more conclusive on this point. In the present 
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n le of enciomg ^ teaJsher foi a few months with 011I3 a 
3UB10 chance ot bia leng leenplojed in the same disti ct 
he cannot be expected to feel the sime interest in the aff<iii9 
of the comnmn ty or even n the progress of his pupils> as 
if heweie pei manently located imong them and expectel 
to 3ec the fmit ot the se d he phnted 

Such IS now the geneiil negl ct m viait ng his school ^l \ 
m extending to him e^en the embticscf soi-iety that m 
an oidiiiiiy teim he w 11 hiidlj btcome acquainted with the 
parents at all unless he boards round which by the 
way, 13 the only recommendation of that system which occui's 

Now, eveiy mm with improved mind, cultivated taatea, 
and elevitcd m^l^llty, exerts a great and happy influence 
on the community ]n which he resides, and those requisites 
should be mdiapensible to all the teachers of our schools. 
They will m some lespecta, be better situated to exert this 
influence thm most other citizens. They will receive no 
fees foi then opmions ; and not having to encounter the 
suspicions of mteiested motives, and the feelings of rivalry 
whw^h the competitions of business so often engender, their 
appioiil of 1 ^bt and reprobation of wrong will have all 
the weij,ht of intelligence, character, and impartial judg- 
ment ibe influence of such men, permanently located in 
ail our distiicts their interests and feelings all blending with 
those of the community, could not fail to elevate the moral 
standard, and strengthen all the ties which bind society. 
As they ad(anced m years, and their pupils came into active 
life around them this influence would assume a paternal 
chiiactei ind be to the whole community what that of a 
lung settled and venerated minister of religion is to his con- 
giegition Perhaps, too, there would be a more grateful 
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feeling for the moral influences lyliich the tun.clier lias 
insinuated into tlie minii with scienue. than for even gresitor 
benefits, in the same way, from one who imparted them in the 
fulfilment of duties, which, in virtue of liis office and hia 
salary, he was bound to perform. 

To secure these benefits, and remedy in part the difficul- 
ties alluded to, it is proposed to establish, within the state, 
normal schools for the education of teachers of both sexes. 
I will not enter into the details of this plan fuither than to 
say that it is the intention of the projectors of it to relyoit 
voluntary subscriptions for the funds necessary to carry it 
into efieet 

home yeari must el ipse before we can lealize the full 
benefits e-^pected fiom this source, but, m the mein time, 
much may be done by vigiHni,e m piot,uim^ the he'll 
teatheifi which circumstances peimit, and by encouia^e- 
ment and aid m then efioits to become bettei quabtied 
for then lesponsible station The association of teacbets, 
alindy foimed in this county, foi the pmpse of mutual 
impiovement gives pioim'ie oi mui h usotulness mtlitflects 
ciedit on its membeii 

While, however the i ite of compensjtion i'* sc low, it 
IS to be appieheaded that men of talent will only mAe 
school keeping a 8tcpj.ing stone to some moie lueiatue 
occupation This piesents a leiy seiious difficulty and 
I confess I ha\6 been alaimcd ly the con-idei ition that 
our he'll lawyers, who ilcvote themsehes to then piofca- 
eion, realize two, thiee and eien fi\e thousand dolUis 
per annum, and that education lequires talents not 
mfeiioi to thciis — not infenoi to any I eadeaioied to 
fldttei myself, that, when the iiu(<.itance of the ^ubjCLt 
was justly appieciated, wl woull be willing t> pay jj 
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much to the man who performs bo important a part in 
training the minds of our children, as to the m.in ^^bo 
ever so ably and successftillj defends our pm-sej or even 
our personal rights. 

But, ivhen, entering into figures, I found that this would 
rccj^uire certainij more than ten, perhaps more than 
twenty times the amount now appropriated by the Ktate, 
I despaired of its early accomplishment, and sought relief 
in another aspect of the subject, which I think presents 
some encouragement I find this encouragement in the 
fact that most men do not labor exclusively for money. 
The number who have so wofuUy misconceived the ends 
of existence, as to make the mere accumulation of wealth, 
or even a wholly selfish application of it, their ultimate 
object, is very small. Now, those who, for the purpusea 
of rapid acquisition, devote themselves to active, laborious 
imrsuits, involving anxiety, perplexity, and mental vig- 
ilance, have almodt always one or more of three ob- 
jects in view — the pursuit of agriculture, of literature, or 



I know that some may doubt these premises, and, as they 
are important in themselves, and essential to the cheering 
conclusion I aim to deduce from them, I will trust to your 
indnlgence to dwell a moment upon them. 

The very general desire of men to escape, from the 
anxieties and perplexities of hazardous and intricate busi- 
ness, to the green fields, the golden harvests, the home- 
felt joys and sober certainties of agricultural life, is 
matter of every-day observation and experience ; nor will 
it be doubted, that, with many, the calm pursuits of 
literature and science are looked to as an evening haven 
from the storms of a bustling life ; but I am aware that. 
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on the la t J t tl e pn[ ul m n 1 n 1 n to 1 1 1 ef f 
the engross ^ selfisl i ess of 1 us r eta me They o them 
pms ng ^eaJth w th aE ene gy so intense jnl n iite 
est ao abso b ng thit they may \\eU s ppose that ^ th 
them t s the final a d exelus e ohje t of ex stence 
The mterestel a 1 supe Seal observe loes not b a 
pect thit tl ey aie ^oaled on by a conhc ouane a th t tie 
gieat ■^\ork of 1 fe is at II before tl em that tl ey ire yet 
far fiom lone tiat i jjht s ajpioach ng and they 
have not enterci even to the t i to y of the r al 1 n^ 
place But t m y 1 u ged that even Tshen successi 1 
ttey are slow to ajply the wealth to b ne olent jui 
poses Th a a vo y often tl e case and yet paialox cal aa 
it may aj.pear t loes not aigne that th a a ot the 
puiposed object foi ^hch they are ac^uiig it Tley 
overrate the ^alue of money aa a bene olent po^er Thoy 
me 8uie it ly ts cost anl t! a wt eu e e y eneigy of 
lodyand mml has been ei glossed n ita a j i3 on they 
can baldly o ei estn te Iho Ji holing n theoiy to 
the early impiess ona of ita omn \ otence the r bua nesa 
ex[ ei ence and j u Igment enable then pra t c lly to j erce ve 
m every attempt t^ ipply t tl at money n tself a a eiy 
low 01 lei of power anlreju estbeadofi michtho ^It 
and 1 bor to make t effect ve aa an age t of goo 1 as t loea 
to make it productive in business. They hopo, however, for 
an opportunity of applying it with those magnificent and 
certain results, the imagination of which has lured them to 
ita exclusive pursuit, and it is not till they have eshauated 
this hope that they yield to lesa inducements. 

They are then only carrying into the application of their 
wealth the rules by which it haa been acquired, and are 
loth to part with it at leaa than the original cost, or to invest 
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it, where, in t!ie aliscnce of their own supervision, tiiey have 
not what thej deem sufficient security that it will be judi- 
ciously applied. Those habits of saving money, and of 
parting with it only upon the expectation of a larger return 
in kind, and which are generally necessary to enable them 
to commence accnmul^ting, may at first militate against 
their giving freely for any other purpose ; but, when they 
have once learned to look to humane objects as a return for 
investment, their acquired boldness in parting with large 
sums, in confident anticipation of profitable results, comes 
to the aid of their benevolent feelings, and perhaps goes far 
to supply the want of enthusiasm, which is the efiect of the 
vividness of the imagination having become obscured in 
matter-of-fact calculations, and the engrossments of reality. 
The recent subscription of business men for the erection 
in this state of an asylum for the insane, — carrying into 
effect the original design of one of their own number, whose 
generous aid throughout his life to literary and benevolent 
objects, might, of itself, go far to disabuse the public mind 
on this point,— shows how cheerfully they will give, when, 
in their opinion, the object warrants it- And the very lib- 
eral donation of one individual, who, perhaps for the very 
reasons I have suggested, set a high value on money, shows 
how fieely he cin bestow it, when his judgment is convinced 
of the utility of the application. He is now animated by a 
new impulse His life is no longer objectless. The cheer- 
ing thought th<tt all his labor has not been in vain attends 
him He is mipued with a fresh hope, for he has found 
an oppoitunity of investing the proceeds of his toil and 
iiDxiety in a m inner which evidently affords him more satis- 
faction than he exer felt in the acquisition of a like sum. 
The sagacity by which he at once secured the present 
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cojioi\tion cf tl e comiuuuty anl asi'eitamLil tb:t thtii 
fetl iiga were Buflicientl; interested m the object jt the ^ ft 
to wairaat the expeotdtun thit it would contiuue to leceive 
the attention fiom them easentiil to its uaeMnesa is a 
Btiiking illustration of the thoaghtful prudence of business 
men under cucumst'ineei wh di might haie dizzied the 
ima^^mition and misled tie ju'lgment ot those ha\mg leia 
practical hahitB and e'^perience 

Hivng touched ujon this aubiect it nuy not be out of 
plaoc heio to remark that the impioveJ tiLatuiLiit of the 
insane md the education of the deaf -uid dumb and the 
blind aie among the moot glorioua timmpbs of knowledge, 
ai 1 that edication has j^aed hei pioudest trophy in the 
midst of that intellectual and moral illumination and holy 
]oy which she ha^ earned into the recesses ot mind fiom 
which by combination of the two littei malidiea eveiy ray 
of light or hope was formerly excluded. Who would not 
rather have been the first who triumphantly planted the 
standard of intelligence and hope within the apparently im- 
pregnable ramparts of that dark and dreary citadel, than to 
have victoriously borne away the martial bannei-s from the 
fields of Arbela and Waterloo ? 

But to return. The facts I have mentioned go far to con- 
firm my premises, and I think warrant the assertion, that, 
so far as the prospects of this life are concerned, agriculture, 
literature, and benevolence, may generally he regarded as 
the nltimaie objects of busy men. The intelligent fiirmer 
may well be content ; for he already occupies one of the 
positions which so many are toiling to obtain, and one in 
which constant observation of the liberality of nature must 
imbue his mind with generous feeling, and thus eminently 
fit him for the enjoyment of another of the ultimate objects. 
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The office of the teacher also embriwjea two of theae objecta, 
the pursuit of literature, and the gratification of benevolent 
feelings. 

If the farmer may look with delight on the green fields 
in which he has made two speara of grass grow where only 
one grew before, with what higher rapture may tho teacher 
look on the beaming countenance, which attests that another 
idea, another truth, has been auccesafully engrafted on an 
immortal mind ! If tbe farmer, when he plants, may look 
forward with pleasant anticipation b> the refreshing fruit or 
shade, with what more holy hope and joy may the latter 
reflect that the germs he is nurturing will grow through 
eternity ! 

A man imbued with benevolent feelings, and a passion 
for knowledge, may find, in the office of a public instructor, 
that pleasurable occupation and exhilarating exercise of his 
faculties and feelings, which will induce him to pursue it for 
a moderate compensation, that will ensure him a comfort- 
able subsistence through life. And tiie very causes which 
induce this willingness ensure, at the same time, the highest 
qualifications, and most devoted zeal in their application, 
In the adaptation of the ofEce to the gratification of these 
high tastes, and the peculiar necessity of tliese same tastes 
to the office, we may recognize one of those beautiful provis- 
ions of Providence by which the supply of all our essential 
wants is brought within the reach of reasonable effort and 
moderate ability. 

Eut there is one other condition, without which even these 
high gratifications will fail of their inducements. We must 
elevate the profession to its proper rank. We must render 
it respectable and honorable. We must make its credentials 
a passport to the best society. If those who now fill its 
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raalsa have not always the grace of manner, or even the good 
breeding and the power of rendering themselves agreeable 
and instructive in conversation, requisite to make them ■^^■el- 
come at onr tables and our firesides, the more shame on us 
that we have inflicted such instructors upon our children, 
and the greater need, if we 'would not have them grow up 
rude, clownish, awkward, and vulgar, that we give their 
teachers the beat meana of learning the courtesies of life, 
and of acr^uiring the grace and elevation of polished society, 
which their respective locations can furnish. None moie 
require the sustaining power of society, and by none will it 
be better repaid In elevating them, we elevate our chil- 
dren. An examination of fects may further confirm the 
views I have taken in regard to compensation. Men, whose 
basinet obliges them to endure the anxieties attendmg the 
risks of fluctuating markets, and the perplexities consec(uent 
on extended operations and intricate combination =!, and are 
thus in a great measure debarred the tranquillity of mind 
and the leisure necessary to the pursuits I have designated da 
the vMimate objects of busy men-, must be sustained by the 
hope of large compensation. The lawyer whrae time is 
fully occupied, and hia mind overtasked with important and 
intricate cases, is in this class, with the additional aggrava- 
tion that his professional intercourse with mankind is' littlo 
calculated to gratify benevolent feelings. 

The lawyer who is 1^3 occupied, and has time and oppor- 
tunity for some, or all, of the ■ultimate objects, is satisfied 
with moderate compensation ; while, among the clergy, whose 
vocation embraces literary and benevolent pursuits, we find 
talents of high order engaged at very moderate salaries. A 
similar role, with some modifications, will apply to physi- 
cians. The pecuniary remuneration for official services in 
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thia state ia very small ; but I am miieh mistaken if there 
ia any one in the Union more faithfully, or more efEciently 
seiTed, or ia which th [ bl fS r< 1 1 h 

of public confidence. L k to t 
whose presidents have 1 H th 

sation, paid in many otl j 1 ] 1 

more character, or bette Im t 

Eiit the lords of th 1 tl p f f 

and divinity, governo j d 1 g 1 to d > 1 ( 

denta, hold honorable pi ea ty L t th f m 

the high consideration f ^ w II f th f 

interest, admit the pfesratl t tth pi 
position.* Make the f t nity h U d U 

soon be crowded by b 1 t mpet g f It m] 

sation. This proposed 1 t Hbebtjt ttb 

teachers; and it will 1 p d t tl fi t jl t 
render them more caj 1 1 f d 1 tl 

second place, that they ybth 1 Itpfmth 
services at a price which will meet the popular Mews of 
public ability. In this way, too, wo may procure greater 
advantages than money can command. Money cannot pro- 
dace so much elevation as honorable place and consideration 
in society can do. It cannot excite the same interest and 
kindle the same zeal which literary taste and benevolent 
feelings can inspire. Besides, if a eompeMation in money 
were the only inducement, impostors would rise up, we should 
be overrun hy a boat of mercenary office-aeekers, generally, 

* Thesa remarks are of oourse made in reference to onr district eoliools. 
Tiie high oharaoter and Eooial poaitiOQ of those engaged iu the more elo- 
yated inatitutions leave little oause of oomplamt, so fiir as thej are oon- 
cernad, and furnish, another illostratJon in point. 
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of all men the least fitted for the etatioQS, the emoluments 
of which they covet. 

In its coneetion with schools, the proper government of 
children is a very important problem, and one replete with 
difficulty, in both the theoretical and practical department. 
There is great diversity of opinion on the suhject, and, not 
feeling myself competent to its full development, I will yen- 
ture only a few remarks in regard to it 

In the first place, a teacher should be able properly to 
govern himself. All punishment, inflicted under the influ- 
ence of anger, is to the child but an example of violence. 
If he Aoea not perceive its propriety and justice, it is to him 
but tyranny and oppression. He feels himself overpowered 
by mere physical strength, to which it would bo in vain to 
oppose his feeble frame ; and either rises above it in a feel- 
ing of resolute defiance, or, sinking under it, seeks relief in 
that low exercise of the intellect which develops itself in 
cunning and falsehood. Violence and fraud naturally pro- 
duce and reproduce each other. Again, a child should be 
punished only for what is wrong in himself, and not- for 
doing what is merely inconvenient to its caretakers. The 
opposite course confounds his ideas of moral right with 
what is only expedient, destroys the nice sense of justice, 
which is always found in the iniant mind, and sets an example 
of selfishness which cannot but be prejudicial to the child, 
and to the proper authority of its guardians. 

In regard to the supposed necessity for corporal punish- 
ment, I believe it arises more from a want of moral power 
and moral purity in parents and teachers, than from any- 
thing inherent in human nature. The child may he de- 
graded by ignominious punishment, and debased by fear. It 
is true he may, by these means, also, he restrained from 
20* 
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ptacticil wiong and thus jjic&Lr\ d flora icqimmg h^l 
hdbif but I doubt if a aingL viituous imjjulse was evtr 
tlius imputed Most children soon leain to disregird the 
■\ngei of then parents but theie "iie few whose bettei feel 
mgs aie not touched by seemg them giieved by their con- 
dui-t 01 v,ho can resist the unittd influence of paientd 
solicitude and paiental sicnficea of comfort and (.onvenience 
on thpii account Foicc ib the lowebt form of poT\ei loie 
is the highest and it is the lattei which mspiies viituoua 
lesolution and noble action But foice ippetiB to he the 
shortest mode of enforcing obedience, and the parent thinks 
he has not time, or perhaps that it is not liis place, to appeal 
to the reason and the feelings of the child. He sadly mis- 
takes his duty, as well as the true economy of the subject. 
The rod has its influence while the pain lasts ; hut when the 
feelings are touched, and the understanding is convinced, 
the work is done, and well done, forever. A restraining 
power and a virtuous impulse are thereby fixed in the child's 
own mind, which attend him as guardian angels wherever 
he goes. 

The authority of the parent, if founded on fear, has no 
esistence beyond the acta of which he may become cogni- 
zant. At school the child escapes this jurisdiction, and a 
similar authority is there to be established. We may very 
naturally suppose that it will be eifected by the same means. 
For if parents, with their greater interest, reinforced by 
natural affection, found their engagements did not allow 
them time to resort to the moral means of love and reason, 
when the mind was tender and open to such influences, 
how can we expect the teacher, charged with the literary 
instruction of a number of pupils, to find time to act upon 
the more obdurate material, now presented to him, through 
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the meiJium of tliu moral feelings Or the moral judgment ? 
He, too, must adopt more summary means, and violence 
must go on reprodueing itself. 

I am aivare that my opinions on this subject have not the 
authority of experience, but it does appear to me, that, bo 
long as corporal punishment is deemed essential to school 
discipline, teiichera cannot rise to their proper place in pub- 
lic estimation. So long as they are hired to whip, their 
vocation will be more or leas associated with that of a public 
executioner; and in our school government we shall be 
committing the gross absurdity of uniting the ofGees of a 
supreme judge and a Jack Ketch in tiie same person. 

If this is nece^ary I despair of the dignity of the pro- 
fession. The remedy roust begin with tlie paients. I know 
that they havo not an exclusive and infallible control of the 
characters of their children, but we all know that much 
may be done by them in its foimation, and especially by the 
mother. If necessary, then, let the father inci-ease liis 
efforts, and submit to greater privations, that this most im- 
portant maternal duty may not be neglected, that his chil- 
dren may not want a motlier's cai-e, and tliat holy influence 
which she can exert on their destiny. But how are they 
more generally to become properly qualified for the per- 
formance of these high duties? The natural aSection of 
mothers does not require to be excited or increased, but to 
be enlightened by knowledge, and made more discriminating 
by well-directed thought; and, rude and inadequate as the 
means now appear to such a delicate and important result, 
I apprehend it must be commenced in our district schools. 
Than this there can be no higher consideration to stimulate 
our efforts to improve these schools. If a hoy, when first 
shown the letter A, could form even a faint conception of 
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the knowledge and science to wliich it is made the first step, 
with what burning curiosity would he ga.zo upon it, and 
with i^hj,t pei&e^eimg assiduity ^ould 1 e ipplj himself to 
obtain the Ley to those va'^t stoies of the intellect ' And 
]f here a,t the threahoH cf this movement we could iring 
oataelves to leilize that by it these tueisuies ^le to he 
made accessible to the whjie using and to future genera- 
tions and ds a yet higher leswlt parents through it lie 
qualified to mitiuct their children m all the projiietiea of 
life and piopeily to cultivate thoir intellectual and moial 
attributes and thus by this simple ar 1 natuial means le 
generate a nation and make i people virtuous and hajpy 
With Tvhat kindling zeal should we Ljntempl te the re=!ult 
and w th what intensity should we ipplj ourselves to the 
A B * poition of the work in wLn^h we ure now engaged ' 

In record to physical ponet, it may be remiiked, that it 
does not comparatively occupy the bigb place which was 
assigned to it in a less scientific age. It decrease in popu- 
lar estimation with the advance of the arts and civilization. 
It was deified in all the ancient mythologies. It gave pre- 
eminence among barbai-iana. Though in newly settled coun- 
tries, where its benefits in subduing the forest are felt, it 
still holds a high place in public estimation, the scientific 
progress of the age has so far lessened the apparent neces- 
sity for it, that there is now reason to fear it will be too 
much neglected. The supremacy of the laws has dispensed 
with it as a means of individual personal protection. The 
invention of gunpowder has made science the efficient de- 
fender of civilization, and thus dispensed with the necessity 
of muscular power to cope with barbarian strength. 

By the improvement in machinery, the steam-engine and 
water-wheel are made to supply a very large portion of t!iat 
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mere automaton strength which waa once necessary to pro- 
vide clothing and prepare food for mankind, and intelligence, 
heing more required to direct theae new powers, has hecome 
the most valuable element even of labor. It is this which 
ia raising the value of voluntary labor more and more above 
slave, labor. It is the elastic, free thought and diffused 
iutelligence of New England which now enables ua success- 
fully to compete, on common ground, with the low wages, 
low rate of interest, and other advantages possessed by the 
manufacturers of Great Britain. Nor is agriculture leas 
indebted to science. The saving of labor arising from im- 
proved implements, a knowledge of the proper application 
of manures, rotation of cropa and mixture of soils, ia vast, 
and, being more univeraal, wili well compare with improve- 
ments in manufacturing machinery, if, indeed, they are not 
the more important. 

In these and other great advances in physical science, we 
everywhere recognize the truth of the Baconian apothegm, 
" Knowledge is power." 

But we have gone further. More recent discovery, tho 
honor which, I api proud to say, belongs, through one of 
her distinguished citizens, to this state, has shown, that not- 
withstanding the edicts of kings, the parade of invincible 
armies, the valor and skill of military commanders, the arts 
of superficial statesmen and diplomatists, the bustle of shal- 
low politicians, and the ceaseless turmoil of the multitude, it 
is still the abstruse philosophers, the deep thinkera, who 
control the great current of human events and determine 
their succession ; that, in short, profound thought moves 
the world.* 

* ThiaTiewwas first distinoHy put forth in an oration, by the IIdii. 
Job Durfes, deUTered before the Phi Beta Kappa Sooietj of Broiva Dni- 
verEity, in 1843. 
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This cheering truth is teeining with great results. It 
has crowned thought with a new diadem, and invested it 
with new powers, before which despotism, in every form, 
already trembles in anticipation of its death-warrant. It 
raisea us from knowledge, to the creative power of knowl- 
edge ; and if, wiien the competition was between physical 
force and science, the Baconian maxim was apposite, we 
may now, when we wish to carry this competition into the 
higher departments of intellect, say, with at least equal pro- 
priety, "thought is power," from which another step will 
advance us to the philosophical truth, that mind — intelli- 
gence — spirit in its finite and infinite conditions, is the only 
real and efficient power. 

Hence, physical perfection is now to he desired, not as 
formerly, for its direct use in providing for the subsistence 
and safety of the individual, and to make him an able 
defender of the state, but principally to minister to that 
continuous and energetic mental activity, by which he can 
render infinitely more essential service to himself and to his 
jace, thill the stiength of a feimsun oi Heitules uould 
effict In tha Mew tho htilthful iction of the oigimc 
system becomes of mcalculible impaitancL iiid educition 
should not be unmindful of the foundation upon which she 
l^ to build much leas should she do aught to weaken ci im- 
paii it Dnciee, m minj of ita forma, lessena oi destioys 
a mm a cipicity for thought ind hence, in this age, makes 
liim compiiiti\>.ly powerless inH I apprehend that much 
disease haa ita origin in crowded, unventilated, badly warmed 
achool-rooms. 

In constructing school-houses, this evil. should bo care- 
fully guiirded againat. In another view, this is also very 
important. Some may think that, if the inatmction is given, 
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it cannot matter much what sort of a house it is giTon in ; 
and I may add that this idea is a very natural one, to per- 
sona whose occnpatioDB are of an active character and prin- 
cipally in the open air. But we all know that in a crowded, 
close room, and especially if too warm, the mind soon loses 
its power of attention ; and if in this state it can be roused 
from its listlessnesa and excited to effort, it is a painful spas- 
modic action productive of no good effects. 

Under such circumstances, children not only do not and 
cannot learn, but they soon become disgusted with school, 
and all their associations with it are of an unpleasant char- 
acter. Similar effects are sometimes produced by keeping 
children too long confined, without that muscular exercise 
which is so particularly essential to them, and often without 
anything to interest or employ their thoughts. This is pain- 
ful to them, and productive of bad effects to both body and 
mind. We have all observed how a brisk walk in the open 
air restores the mind to its activity, when it has been ren- 
dered torpid by too long confinement in a close room ; 
how, instead of having to urge it to exertion, it springs 
forward with an elastic energy of its own, and the danger 
is, that wo will he lost or entaagled in the exuberant profu- 
sion of thought through which it hurries us, whether we 
will or not. 

Children are universally fond of acquiring knowledge. 
They have an insatiable curiosity, which demands gratifica- 
tion from this sourae. Witness the glowing countenance of 
a child when the light of a new idea suddenly bursts upon 
him ; the thrill of pleasure, when for the first time he has 
mastered the intricacies of some ingenious and conclusive 
argument, and comprehends the truth it demonstrates. I 
cannot but believe that it must be by some great error that 
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what is thus naturally ao congenial to the infant mind 
should so generally be made distasteful to it. Not that I 
tbiak learning is attainable without laborious effort, or that 
it is desirable that it should be, for this would destroy one 
of its prime benefits as a mental discipline, but only that hy 
proper means a child might lie so interested in ita acquisi- 
tion as to pursue it with interest and avidity. You will 
perceive that the improved modes of instructioa tend to thia 
object. A supply of proper apparatus will very much facil- 
itate thia result The machinery of the school-room has 
been as much improved as that of the cotton-mill, and the 
consequent saving of labor to teachers and pupils by the one 
is almost as great as that to the spinners and weavers by 
the other. The want of economy in retaining the old plana, 
in either ease, is obvious. The proper selection of hooks is 
important, and has claimed the attention of the Association. 
A committee, appointed for that purpose, are investigating 
the subject, and will report the result. It is desirable, not 
only to procure the best elementary ti'eatises, but also to 
secure uniformity, by which much time will bo saved to 
teacbera and pupils, and the extra expense of continual 
change avoided. 

In piBsing to the considetation of the mtellectuil and 
moril I will fiist remiik tlut e\eii mile] endent uf mui il 
lesults, theie is a wide diffeience between a leiined man, 
and one whose intellect has been propeily educated A 
min may have i vastmemoiy fully stoied with facts drawn 
fiom every department of science, and yet be profoundly, 
stupidly ignoi ant of all their relations to leilify Such 
men ire m the piedicimLut of a si-hool boy iiho t m re^ed,t 
all the descriptionb m his gtogiaphy and point out tlio 
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position of- every name on the globe or map, and yet does 
not know that the descriptions, globe and map, have any 
relation to the earth's surface. If such knowledge as this 
ever was power, for any other practical purpose than to 
dEizzle the ignorant, and inflate or bewilder its possessor, 
that time has passed away. This age yields the mastery- 
only to thought. 

Now the human mind is not a mere warehouse, of given 
dimensions, in which you may, with careful stowage, put 
package after package, of ever so great value, and, when it 
is full, say its use is accomplished, it is now paying its max- 
imum profit ; hut it is a living agent, which must masticate, 
digest, and assimilate its nuti'imenfc ; and is susceptihle, with 
proper aliment, of never-ending growth, and an unlimited 
enlargement of its capacities. The acquisition of the Stnall 
number of. facts which can usually be taught in the school- 
room, however useful in life, constitutes a very inconsidera- 
ble portion of the benefits of education. Its chief ohjeot 
should be to impart such habits of thought as will enable 
the student to continually build upon what he there ac- 
quired. Those facts are hut as the seed of knowledge. 
Grive him this, and the implements, with instructions for 
its cultivation, and he may ever after add to his store the 
accumulated harvests of active thought and intelligent obser- 
vation. 

In furtherance of this object, it is proposed to establish 
circulating libraries in connection with the district schools ; 
and aiTangements are already made for trying the experi- 
ment, which I deem a very important one Without some 
such aid, our efforts may only result ]n i/iakmg a liiger 
market for the works of Paul D'Ko k in\ other writeis of 
the same Stamp, or a channel for the moie geiieial di'*3emi- 
27 
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nation of the bad taste and worse principles, with which a, 
mercenary press is flooding the country. Let the laborer, 
when he seeks relief from toil, have proper mental recrea- 
tion at his command. IFurniah him with a choice of agree- 
able and instructive hooka, which will elevate his tastes, 
inform his understanding, and strengthen his moral feelings, 
and he will no longer be "food for cannon," or material for 



'Xhis will he extending the benefits of intellectual educa- 
tion through life, and at the same time giving a moral 
direction to the increased powers of thought which it will 
develop. It will be ministering to that progress which is 
essential to happiness. This moral elevation does not neces- 
sarily follow fi'om mere intellectual culture. All we can 
say of this or that point is, that the faculties, being made 
more acute, will more readily and clearly perceive the infal- 
lible connection between interest and duty, and that, by 
opening to the mind higher and purer sources of gratifica- 
tion, the influence of low and degrading passions will be 
diminished. Let a man become absorbed in any scientific 
pursuit, even of those most allied to earth, the object of his 
devotion is truth. For it he cherishes a pure disinterested 
love, and this elevates all his sentiments and refines all his 
affections. Let him advance a step further, and, in the 
province of the fine arts, learn the power of genius and the 
ennobling and refining influence of the sentiment of the beau- 
tiful ; or, rising above our own little sphere, let him attempt 
to grasp in thought the wonders of the universe as revealed 
in the modern astronomy. Let him first direct his attention 
to the sun, to the uninformed eye apparently only a little 
dazzling spot in the blue concave ; let him reflect that it is 
a million times larger than this earth, and some thirty times 
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larger than a sphere -whose diameter would reach from lis 
to the moon ; and when, hy the aid of such comparisons, he 
has formed some faint conception of the magnitude and 
splendor of this august central mass, let him observe the 
wondrous mechanism, hy which world after world ia made 
to revolve around him in harmonious movement, with veloci- 
ties so great, and occupying a space so immense, as to defy 
all his powers of conception. Then let him turn to the fixed 
stars, and, by the united aid of facts and analogy, see in 
every one of them a sun, similar to our own, eaoh of which 
imagination invests with a like courtly train of planetary 
worlds and their attending satellites, while, hy the powers of 
an infallible geometry, he demonstrates that their distance is 
inconceivably greatei thin thit of the fuitheat plinet fiom 
our sun; that a cannon ball, prjjected fiom this eiith must 
travel with its usual velocity hundieds of thou&inds of yeais, 
before it could reach the neiiest of them and that m all 
probability there are a great numbei of such consecutive 
distances between the eentie and outer verge of oui starry 
system ; and yet that all these, embiacing such meoneeiva 
ble, such incalculable distances m space aie but one clustei 
— one nebula, such ii the telescope leveals to us still fdi 
beyond, appearing to occupy only i span in immensity 
With instrument^l aid let him w inder amid these nebulEe 
until his eye rests on one whith is incomplete and theie 
learn that creative power is not yet exhausted theie obseive 
nature in her laboi'itoiy, the materials for new =iy&tems the 
uncombined star-dust scattered around her ; or, turningto 
another, mark it crumbling in the decay of age, and ponder 
on the time which has elapsed since the morning of its exist- 
ence. But, alas ! time has no telescope through which even 
the eye of fancy can reach an epoch so remote. 
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Next let him note tlic beautiful grandeur and harmony 
wbich pervade the whole of this stupendous combination. 
How each minor orb comprised in a system revolvea round ita 
appropriate centre — how, in turn, each of these systems, with 
its central luminary, revolves round some more distant centre, 
the less continually merging in the greater ai'rangement, 
which each successive reach of the telescope or of imagina- 
tion discloses, until the mind is oveipowered in the splendor 
and magnificence of this mighty display jf cieative energy 
Think you that from these lofty spec ulations — ^tlic=(evast 
and overpowering conceptions — he wiU descend to this little 
orb to act an ignoble part in its petty concerns? Will he 
tai^nish the brightness, or sully the puiity of that mtelltct 
by which he is enabled to soar to such comminding thougl ta 
and such ecstatic views ? 

But as yet he is made acquamteil only w ith the Ion u 
department of knowledge; and, however magnificent the 
development he has just witnessed, it is but a magnificent 
materialism. Let him rise above this miteri&lisni, ^nd, on 
the confines of spiritual scienoe, m the pure mathemitics, 
learn the pleasure of disinterested thought, and acquire the 
habit of pursuing truth with concentiated attention, and 
without the disturbing elements of prejudice, passion, or 
selfishness. Let him there become fimihir with unneisil 
truths, which, being beyond the piovince of expeiiouce and 
of the senses, are apprehended only hy the puie leason 
Let him enter the domains of metaphysn^al re^iarch, and 
thus be introduced — ay, intioduced — to his own apiiitual 
nature, and, with emotions of suipiise and awe, lealiae the 
presence of the divinity withm him Theie let him con- 
template the great problems, and poiidei on the mysteiica ot 
hia spiritual being ; and, thence -iscendmg to the loftiest 
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regions of human intelligence, let him partake of the inspi- 
rations of poetry, and commune with the spirit of prophecy, 
till his rapt spirit forgets its earthly thralls, and wings its 
way through realms of light beyond the finite bounds of 
space or time. 

Think you that, descending from the empyrean height to 
this mundane sphere, he will enter into it8 competitions with 
other than the most exalted feelings and the noblest motives ? 
No ! Selfishness will be eradicated, and all that is sordid 
and mean will have given place to liberal and lofty senti- 
ments. The almighty dollar will have lost its omnipotence, 
and the liigh places of worldly honor will have dwindled 
into insignificance. The glittering shrines of wealth, and 
the gorgeous throniH of power, will have no attractions for 
him, except as they minister to the sublimity of his soul, or 
enable him to impart a kindred elevation to others. 

Such, at least, is the apparent, perhaps I may also add, 
the natural and the general tendency of such pursuits ; and 
this is much needed to neutralize the material, comfort-seek- 
ing propensities of the age. But experience teaches us that 
there are those who make use of these high attainments only 
; personal enjoyments they command ; to 



minister to the gratificati 
standing, and a vivid 
untouched, its propensiti 
unrefined; and wlio, by 
subdue the moral sensibi 



.tion of a fine taste, an acute under- 
imagination, while the heart is 
ities unchastened, and its afieetiona 
' the power of intellect, can even 
lilities, and compel them to contrib- 
ute to this engrossing seifishnesa ; men who, while they 
indulge in the raptures of benevolent imaginings, and in 
fancy delight to dwell on romantic visions of virtuous dis- 
tress nobly relieved, never lend a helping hand to actual 
- never whisper a word of consoling sympathy to 
27* 
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the afflicted ; but, in the complacent confidence and security 
of intellectual superiority, look with cold indifference on the 
Borrows, and with scorn on the follies of mankind, while 
they turn with disgust from misery, in all its forms of repul- 
sive reality. But, as if to complete the evidence that intel- 
lectual supiemacy js not the highest condition of liunim ty 
we ha\e strjkmg examples of men who have still fuithoi 
pei\eited high intellectual attributes ind made them the 
mere panders of a gross seusu'ility or degralmg avarice 
If the eleiaton of the mtellect miy rod\s.o the obje<..tis of 
Clime appeu contemjtible it is through the cultnation of 
the moi il and reli^io la sentiments that ciime itself must be 
made odioua and a stnsitiveneis awakened which tpuntine 
ously shrinks tiom wiong and leels eieiy bdgment of 
temptition is a sta n on its puiity If the piide of mtel 
lect has made the objects of humanity appear maignificant 
and its suffprir^s iepuisi\e the optics of a high morabty 
will restore them to then true impoittnce and make the 
soriows the weaknessei the eiiors and even the fillits 
and the ciimes of oui fellow bemgs the objects ot li,n vo 
lent thought and philanthropic action 

It by fostenn^ the intellectual we can attain tie 
sublime the impi element of the moul cooperating with 
the leligKua sentments mil ele^dte ua to the holy Tlis 
raoril cultnation may le commenced veiy eirly in life 
Befoie the child has left its mothei s aims it'* afEtLtions iitd 
ita sensibilities miy be the objects of liei sucl s«fal ;.are 
and while prattling on the fathers knee it nny leain to 
abhor the gilded ciimea by which the launted heiries of 
1 istoiy have a%ended throne's inl to ilobze tie unpretend 
ing \ntuP3 vibich ha\e led miitji^ to the sliAjH md the 
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The mind of a child is a very delicate and intricate sub- 
ject to act upon; and, when we reflect on the influence of 
early impressions and early circumstances on the formation 
of character, wo may well feel a disposition to shrink from 
the responsibilities of meddling with it, even while most im- 
pressed with the necessity of attending to its development. 
It is a solemn duty, the proper performance of which 
requires much patient thought and sleepless care. 

How few people reflect on the injury they may do hy 
introducing an unpleasant or gross perception into the mind ! 
If we are induced to believe what is merely injurious by 
being false, we may detect the error in fact or argument, 
and the evil is entirely effaced from the understanding ; but 
an impression made on the imagination, or through ' the 
medium of association, cannot be thus eradicated. This 
principle, so obviously liable to abuse, may as obviously be 
applied to great advantage in moral training. As one appli- 
cation of it, I would have for the use of the children in 
every school a few portraits of great and good men, and a 
few representations of virtuous and heroic conduct, the influ- 
ence of which would blend with their expanding thoughts, 
and become incorporated in all their iinticipations and plans 
of future life. Who can estiuiMie Uie effect which the 
recollection of a sunny childhood, spent amidst pleasant asso- 
ciations and benign infiuences, under the guiding care of 
those we respected and loved, and whom, to our more 
mature judgment, memory over depicts as worthy to be 
esteemed and revered, will exert on the whole character and 
destiny? The sheen of such sunny years will never fede. 
Its light will ever blend with our purest and higliest enjoy- 
ment, and memory will often recur to it, to relieve tlie weari- 
some toil and gladden the gloomy scenes of life ; while, 
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even amid crime and sorrow, it will continuallj remind us 
of tlie better and brighter elements of human existence, witli 
wliich we were then so familiar. To the moral culture a,ll 
other cultivation should be subservient. 

By attending only to the physical, we may nourish giant 
frames ; but perhaps only for the purposes of ferocity and 
violence. By exclusive Ciire of the intellectual, we may 
nurture mighty powers of thought, for good or for ill, and 
■we may give gre-at acuteneas to the faculties ; but perhaps 
only for the purposes of fraud, the subversion of the rights, 
and the desti uttion of the happiness, of others. In either 
case, we proceed at the risk of sacrificing all that is moat 
and most holy in human character Lideed, I can 
of no worse condition of society than that in which 
great physical energies should be combined with lawless, 
brutal, and malignant passions; aiid great intellectual 
strength and acuteness with low propensities, selfish motives, 
and e(U'did dispositions. It is upon the supremacy of the 
moral powers that we must rely to give a proper direction 
to the physical and intellectual energies; and, without their 
controlling influences, all other cultivation may be worse 
than useless. Why, then, it may be asked, is thjs movement 
directed more particularly to the intellectual? Why not 
immediately to the higher and more important work of moral 
improvement ? It is true, we rank the moral above the 
intellectual. We also rank the intellectual above the phys- 
ical; but, if a man were starving, we would not give him a 
treatise on geometry or logic for his relief The highest wants 
of man may not be the most urgent or most imperative. To 
have an intellectually great man, there must be a living man ; 
to be morally great, and good, and useful, presupposes a 
being with capacities for knowing, and with discriminating 
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judgment; and the improvement of these attributes is our 



It may be further remarked, that in early life the moral 
training is most appropriately allotted to parental care, ami 
that for general moral and religious instruction society is 
already organized, and does not admit or feel the necessity 
of any material change. There is also a certain equilibrium 
to be observed between the intellectual and moral progress. 
They mutually aid and sustain each other, and cannot be 
■widely separated. As the moi'al becomes more pure, the 
intellectual sees further, and, clearly discerning the obatiicle 
to further progress, dictates the proper remedy. We have 
just taken an important step in morals, and the temperance 
reformation has probably opened the way for the improve- 
ment of our district schools. Before the success of that 
enterprise, the' public mind would hardly have entertained 
the subject of universal education. Intemperance was then 
an evil too pressing and vital to admit of such slow remedy. 

There are some striking analogies between the two move- 
ments. Getting drunk seems once to have been thought a 
manly exploit, and men of high standing gloried in it. So, 
when the competition commenced between knowledge and 
physical power, men of renown gloried in their ignorance, 
thought learning derogatory to them, and useful only to 
priests and scribes. The sentiment, attributed by Scott to 
Douglass, represents the feeling of that time. 

" Thanks to saint Bothan, son of mine. 
Save GawaJQ, ne'er could pen a line; 
So swore I, and I swear it stiU, 
Let my boj-bishop fret his fill." 

The individual advantages of temperance, as of learning, 
were next observed, and then that the intemperance or igno- 
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ranoe of any was a public calamity, and that public policy, 
no less than enlarged beneTolence, required that all should 
be made temperate, and that all should be educated by tha 
united efforts of the ivbole community. At each step, in 
both instances, there was something to be known, before 
further progress. Let us again cultivate the knowing fac- 
ulties, and perchance they will then reveal to us, and bring 
within our reach, some other moral object. Possibly one 
of its first results will he to reunite in public estimation 
individual and political honesty, the separation of which is 
DOW so threatening. The deception practised by a partisan 
seems to bo regarded by his fellows as a pious fraud, and, as 
such praiseworthy if eucceasful, and at least harmless, so 
long as it does no injury to their party. When we reflect on the 
influence of fiaud to contaminate and destroy all it touches, 
and upon its still more immediate tendency to provoke vio- 
lence, we may well tremble for our institutions, and seek 
a lemedy in some means of elevating the moral sentiments. 
Possibly another effect of the dissemination of knowledge will 
be to destroy sectarian feeling, and even without producing 
unanimity of belief, which I do not think is ever desirable, 
to unite the public sentiment in favor of some more universal 
system of moral and religious instruction. But perhaps it 
is useless to anticipate. It is sufScient for us to know that 
a better system of education is now necessary to our progress, 
and that it is our duty to labor for it. This is our mission. 
Let us in a proper spirit press forward to its accomplishment 
by all proper means, and leave the result to the Great Dis- 
poser of events, with our prayers that the benefits of our 
efforts may descend to our children, and enable them better 
to perform their duties, and to fulfil their mission, whatever 
it may be. 
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On this day, the anniversary of our national birth, onr 
thoughts instinctively turn to that great era in history, and, 
unbidden, dwell on those events of thrilling interest ■ — those 
deeds of heroism, and those manifestations of virtue — which 
marked otir entrance into the family of nations, and opened 
for us the pathway to that high place among them, which it 
has been our happy destiny to achieve. 

Nor is it the day alone which now invokes these associa- 
tions. We are here emphatically in the great temple of 
Liberty.* Amid the sublime and beautiful of nature's sce- 
nery, she has ever had her truest worshippers; and here, 
under the blue dome of her sanctuary, the heart, in sym- 
pathy with the powers around, sponta,neously does homage at 
her shrine. Here the free and playful zephyrs — those clouds 
which soar to heaven, or roam through space, uncnthralled 
by earth or sky — the graceful waving of the forest foliage, 
and yonder fetterless waterfalls, bounding on their way to 
meet the untrammelled waves of ocean — awaken in our 
breasts the sentiment of freedom ; while the serene empyrean 
imparts that purity which inspired, and these granite rocks 

• This address wks mode to an assembly in a baiutiful grove near the 
FalU of the PawoaUiok Bdver, Julj 4th, 1848, 
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se n leady to 1 nl ns that firmneia which ^u taiied her 
^otiiies in tlie ciisi3 i^hich on this day we aie -Mjcustonied 
to commemoiite 

It 18 111 honoralle piide which swella tlie boiom of every 
Ameiiom as he contemphtes the conduct of oui anctatois 
in thit in moiille stiuggle foi pohtical fiecdom Then 
calm but film lesahe thei dauntleis energy of put] 0=* 
then dismteiested di,YOtion to pimeple then lofty patriots 
isEO the wia lom they evinced m council and then valoi in 
the tentei fiell have been the chosen themes of the histo 
iiins ihipsoilies and the poeta piaise It is the i ju5t 
meed but if moial revolutions should have allotted to thera 
jn histoiy that place to which then impoitincc piofeily 
entitles then -nhethei thit imjntince 1 o mea uied ly the 
piogiesa they camm inicated to o i rice by the i mfl lence 
on mdividu'k] lappme'ta and viitue oi by then effects on 
national strength and national gloiy oi even by their igenuy 
in changing the political cnnliton of the T\orld some of 
them would appeal on its pages with lu effulgence which 
would pale the biilhant exploits of statesmen and boU eia 
who ba\e brought political levolut ons to a s ccesaful isaue 
ind imong these the tpnperanee reformation of oui own 
times would occupy a pioud position This greit movement 
commenced witl m twenty years by a few ludu duils of this 
country, has, by the exercise aimoral power, been extended 
throughout Christentlom, and, in some instances, beyond its 
confines, though there, strange to say, its influence was gen- 
erally leas needed. The enterprise was attended with great 
difficulties — difficulties of which, now that its benefits have 
become so ohvious, it is not easy to form a just estimate. 
The habit of drinking waa then a vigorous graft upon the 
social system. To drink together was not only the teat of 
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go d lt,nowly feeling hut wi? e^cti made tbe pledge of the 
high sentiment of fiiendship He who declmed the goblet 
when tendered did it it the iisk of giving oftence and he 
who lefused to oftet it lendeied himself otnoxiouB to the 
ehiige of hem^ moicae oi mein Thin though not tl e uni 
vei-bil was the geneiillj diSli'ied feeling and hence at 
once the necessity and the a| ology fo) ^ comh nation to 
levoke by agieement whtt by common consent hid p^=(8Ld 
into a law ol socn,tj It hid become necessary ly wnie 
action to legitimate sobiitty to make it not iin<,ivil to lefii^ 
the cup ouiselvea oi to refi'im ftom urging it upm otheia 
OiK succesaoia mil find it difficult to believe that such liws 
could evei have become so deeply lootei in the usages of 
civilized, intelligent and Chnatian commurities They will 
not easily comprLhen 1 how depiivmg a companon of hi3 
sense of piopnety and lendeiing him tenipoianly insane, 
CDuld ever have been deemed the tiophy of hospitality and 
tile eviden(.e of fi lendship and regatd and hence they will 
be unable to appreciate the efforts which have been put forth 
to overcome this one obstacle to the cause of temperance. 

The opposition of those engaged in produdng and distrib- 
uting intoxicating liquors was another impediment of no 
small magnitude. These availed themselves of the long 
established habits of society, and of the opinion, then very 
prevalent, that alcoholic stimulants were, within moderate 
limits, useful ; and that intemperance was but the abuse of 
what in itself was good and beneficial. 

This argument was fairly met by the advocates of total 
abstinence, and the results of their investigations embody a 
mass of facts and opinions, derived from those having the 
best opportunities for observing their influence, which clearly 
show that such stimulants are always injurious to those in 
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health ; and that, though like majiy other poisons, they may 
eometimea be efficacious as a remedy in disease, yet that even 
tlieae instances are lare, and that their general use can no 
more be waiTanted on the giound of utility, than the pro- 
priety of an hahitual and general administration of pruasio 
acid, or arsenic, can be inferied fiom their occasional sanative 
influence. The distiller of iiquois, and the wholesale dealer 
in them, were not brought into such immediate contact with 
the wretchedness they produced, as those who dispensed it 
directly to the consumers. It was, therefore, reasonable to 
suppose that they would not so readily be impressed with 
the pernicious consequences of their pursuits ; and the first 
decided effect of the temperance movement, upon those inter- 
ested in the traffic, was probably upon the better disposed 
portion of the retailers. Many of these bad been engaged 
in it almost from childhood, had seen it sanctioned by public 
opinion, and even by legislative authority, and had become 
BO confirmed in their position, by education and habit, that, 
though daily witnes g tpontm yth dly 

occurred to them tittw ttl til y 

condition of humanity th t th y p f y 

other part than that p p ly 11 tt I to th m n th 1 t 
of human action, h bf t If m d f 1 

tragedy. 

These required o ly to h th tt t d ted to th 
feet that they were th 1 t y t m t p od 
so much distress ; Ithl byoo Idt 

abandon a business wh h th w 1 ght h d p 

it, appeared burde d w th g It d 111 

many such left it w th f 1 wb 1 p d t d 
and produced a min 11 t f f ^ ' '^ * 

their moral vision Idlee b d th bit 
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SO blunted bj tbe influcncG of their own habits and the 
sanetion of others, and that under such influences they had 
so long continued to minister to the degradation and destruc- 
tion of their fellow-beings. That such men did so continue, 
is a striking illustration of the power of public opinion ; 
which, however, is scarcely leas forcibly exhibited in the 
fact that, by its influence, some retailed, who never knew 
any sympathy for suffering humanity, — who never evinced 
any regard for the welfare of their fellow-men, nor any 
feeling for the miserable victims of their cupidity, — were 
induced to relinquish the objectionable portion of their busi- 
ness. We see in this how emphatically public opinion is a 
power for good or for evil. It sustained well-disposed men 
in doing wrong, and it made bad men refrain. 

There was, however, yet another class engaged in this 
demoralizing ti'afGe, whose consciences were seared against 
all appeals to their sense of right, — who were d^titute of 
humane feeling and human sympathies, — who, sunk in 
depravity, and alike regardless of the good opinion of them- 
selves and of others, defied the moral power of public senti- 
ment, and contemned the good example of many of their 
brother dealers. 

They had found, or expected to find, the selling of liquors 
a money-making pursuit. It seemed to them the ready 
means of transferring the property of the spendthrift, and 
the wages of the laborer, to their own possession. 

These resisted any encroachment upon their "natural 
right" to scatter ruin, and pestilence, and famine, among 
their neighbors, with as much pertinacity as the inhabitants 
of a certain seaboard district opposed the removal of the 
rocks, and the erection of a lighthouse on their coast, by 
which, they indignantly asserted, tbe philanthropists were 
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about to destroy their business of plundering wrecks, in 
which it liaxi been their privilege to make an honest liveli- 
hood from time immemorial. 

Some of this class still continue to infest our country, 
and to keep up the necessity for vigilance on the part of 
the frieads of temperance. Many of them are noisy politi- 
cians, professing to believe that the very salvation of the 
country depends on the ascendency of a particular party, 
yet ready at all times to unite with any other, for the prom- 
ise of a license ; thus, in effect saying, you may ruin the 
whole country if you will only give me the privilege of 
destroying and plundering & very small portion of it. 

I have looked upon such men with mingled feelings, which 
it would be difficult to lyz 1 'b I f 1 ; 'ty for 
the man who, knowin n h h nti to ac n than 

sordid gain, for a palt y m 1 qu h all th d 1 ht of 
a clear conscience, all th en H ng [ t f well- 

directed ambition, and 11 tl e h n bl ff t by wb ch he 
might exalt himself Inglt th Ifl con- 

tempt for the man ^hf Ikjly m ntsto 

become the pander t th ! t j p 1 1 th h bitual 
companion of the most beastly and disgusting of the human 
family, and the scorn of all good men. 

And my indignation is excited against the man who, for 
the same paltry sum, or who, for any recompense, however 
great, becomes the voluntary instrument of such utter ruin 
to a fellow-being, and the immediate cause of reducing him 
from a state "of hope, happiness, virtue and usefulness, to 
the lowest stages of vice, misery, worthlessness and despair. 
I say, my indignation is excited against the man who, 
unmoved, can witness these effects of his own acts, nor feel 
any horror of himself, nor any compunctious aspirations for 
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a better life, nor any determination to attain it. But wlien, 
as has aometimea been the ease, in addition to the appalling 
and disgusting exhibition of the immediate victims of his 
combined cupidity and turpitude, there is also brought to his 
attention the distress and destitution of the delicate wife, 
and the sufferings of the helpless children, in terms and 
circumstances so eloquent and so touching, that wc would 
almost expect them to waken feeling beneath the polish of 
the marble sculptured in man's form, and I find him turn- 
ing from the picture with apathy, or even a constrained in- 
difference, my indignation gives place to horror and aston- 
ishment. I seem to see something bearing externally the 
shape and lineaments, and having the locomotion of a man, 
yet destitute of aJl those inherent feelings which distinguish 
the race. I confess that I do not understand such beings, 
and hence, perhaps, I ought not to have spoken of them, 
except to elicit general inquiry, or to ask, for my own in- 
formation, what sort of bipeds they can be ; whether they 
are spurious men, or altogether of some other class of 
animals. 

To men, generally, it is an obvious truth that it cannot be 
right for a man voluntarily to do that which he knows will 
inflict great and irreparable loss upon his neighbor ; and the 
tendency of the arguments adduced by those who persist in 
selling intoxicating liquors is rather to show tliat tbey 
themselves believe it to be wrong, than to convince others 
that it is right. As such, it is hardly necessary now to 
notice them, and I will mention on5y one of the most promi- 
nent. The rum-seller says, " If / refuse, others will con- 
sent to sell, and thus the same injury be done to the drunk- 
ard, without any pecuniary gain accruing to me." The 
analogies by which this argument has been saccessfuUy 
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parried, and its falkcies exposed, are obvious. They have 
been suESuiently urged, and I now recur to it, merely to 
remarli, tbat it covers only half the ground it assumes. 
If the seller should also aay, if I do not sell to this man, I 
shall, as a consequeiice of my refusal, yield to the temptation 
to sell to another, and thus do equal wrong and equal violence 
to my own conscience, he would open the whole question, 
and present a much fuller view of the moral relations in 
which he stands to the buyer. 

It is obvious, that, in preserving the purity of his own 
conscience, he would also protect his neighhor from injury. 

Id connection with the obstacles opposed to the society, 
and growing out of interested motives, I may here mention 
the argument raised in behalf of the growers of grain ; for" 
whom it was averted the distilleries made an important 
market, which could not be dispelled wilh without great 
injury to the agriculturist. It certainly requires no very 
deep insight into the science of political economy, and no 
very comprehensive benevolence, to see that mankind could 
derive no benefit from the destruction of wholesome food lo 
make unwholesome drinks ; but the argument gained some- 
thing in effect from a fallacy tlien prevailing, and which is 
not yet eradicated from the popular mind. This fallacy, in 
common with the argument alluded to, presupposes that it 
is meritorious for us to contrive to make work for one 
another. The man of wealth, who is so liberal in providing 
for his personal luxuries as to use up a hundred fold what 
hia own labor produces, is still not unfrequently deemed a 
general benefactor. It is time that this opinion gave place 
to the more rational view, that one great object of society is 
to enable all to enjoy as much as possible from the same 
itmonnt of effort ; and that he who diverts labor into unprof- 
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italjle channels, or destroys its valuable results, or wastes 
them in luxurious extravagance, ditniniahes the general 
stock of the comforts of the world, and lessens the chance 
that each and every individual will get that portion which 
it is just and proper should be allotted to him, or even that 
share which may be necessary to save him from the pangs 
of hunger and cold. 

If it were here proper, it would not he difficult to show 
that the theoretical fallacy which lies at the bottom of this 
objection to the temperance enterprise, has been productive 
of an immense amount of practical suffering; and from it 
may also be deduced an easy explanation of the fact that 
where there is most luxurious expenditure in one class, there 
is also most poverty and want in another. The acquisition 
and retention of money may accumulate a power for future 
good or evil ; but no harm is done to the community in the 
process of hoarding it, unless it is carried to such an extent 
as to produce appreciable fluctuation in the values which it is 
i^ed to measure. It is idleness and waste of labor, and of 
its products, which produces or increases want. In the 
remedy of these evils, the temperance society has certainly 
contributed in no small measure ; and, in the very reasoning 
thus directed against them, do we find a sound argument in 
their favor. 

It is pleasant, in this connection, to observe how all these 
fears of injury to the agiicultunil interest have vanished. 
The surplus produce of our western granaries is, by the aid 
of chemical science, now made to cheer with light the homes 
of the people, instead of spreading a cloud of moral darkness 
over the land. 

Another ground of objection to the society, less palpable 
and less commented upon, but more subtle and pervading iu 
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its influence than those already alluded to, has grown out 
of our ill-defined notions of civil liberty, in connection with 
a prevalent idea that the temperance society curtailed it, 
and that it at the same time encroached on the province of 
free agency. Both these subjects have their metaphysical 
dif&culties, even after science haa done all she can accom- 
plish to simplify their elements and reduce them to order; 
and we shall bo very liable to error, whenever we attempt 
to found any connected and rational argument upon the 
crude notions of them which have a popular currency. 
"With some, it is an improper restriction of liberty to pre- 
vent a man's hanging himself, and an unjustifiable inter- 
ference with free agency to restrain him from the destruction 
of liis intellectual powers, and the perversion of his moral 
nature. Hence, the retailer insisted upon his "nattiral 
right " to sell, and the buyer upon his " natural right " to 
get drunk, whenever he chose to do so. These vague notions 
of principles, so deeply rooted in our nature, were the very 
elements for the arts of sophistry, and also furnished the 
materials from which interest and inclination could draw aa 
many doubts as wei'e necessary to prevent a decision against 
them in the tribunals of conscience. But, though society 
may have no natural or conventional right to interfere in 
those acts which affect only the individual, except by argu- 
ment or pei'su.asion, yet it haa a right to compel from him, 
by all proper means, the performance of all his social duties ; 
and, incidental to this, must be the right to restrain him, by 
such means, from disqualifying himself for the performance 
of those duties. 

It is seldom, however, that we find a popular sentiment, 
however vague, which has not substantial truth for its basis. 
If the sentiment is right, it is an intuitive inference from 
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that truth ; if wrong, it is an accidental perversion, growing 
out of tlic want of a full and clear perception of it. The 
objection to the temperance society, which we are now con- 
sidering, had its origin in the sublimest verities of our 
being. 

To do good, or to resist evil, from an internal conviction 
of dutj, and by an internal moral power, is the highest pre- 
rogative of intelligent natures. It is the attribute of indi- 
vidual sovereignty, and to yield this sovereign right, to 
substitute for this free vital activity any external agreement, 
law, or force, would be the greatest sacrifice which pride, 
dignity, and self-respect could make upon the altar of 
humanity. Allied to this is the conviction that whenever 
society, in'the form of government, or in subordinate asso- 
ciations, by the authority of law or the power of union, 
compels an individual to a course of action, even such as he 
approves, yet not originating in his own convictions of duty, 
they take from him the merit of voluntary performance, aitd 
rob him of the cheerful influence of self-approval. Thc^y 
deprive him of some of the opportunities for that exercise of 
virtue, in resisting evil, by which his moral strength is 
increased. In every attempt, then, to curtail the limits of 
this field for the exercise of individual virtue by combina- 
tions, the question must arise, whether the injury thus done 
is more than compensated by the benefits arising from the 
association ; and, if so, how far the power of union may 
advantageously be substituted for that of iodividaals, and of 
pledges for unaided self-restraint or control. 

It was in reference to these views that I spoke not only 
of the necessity, hut of the apology which existed for the 
formation of the temperance society. Their collision wiih 
the principle of free agency was, perhaps, more apparent 
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than real ; tut the remarks I have made will serve to show 
how deep-rooted in human nature was the opposition which 
grew out of them. I say the collision was, perhaps, more 
apparent than real, for the society appears to have felt the 
importance of interfering as little aa possible with personal 
fieedoni In confirmation of this, I may remark, that, 
though the injury arising from intemperance is by no means 
confined i« the victim of it, or even to his own family, yet 
they h^\ 6 wisely abstained from resorting to the authority 
of the civil government for penal laws against it. For its 
cuie they have relied upon moral power alone, and the result 
has coitclusively shown the wisdom of their course. The 
pledge they required of their members was little mora than 
a coiolHiy from their resolution to do all in their power, by 
piecept -iiid example, to redeem the nation from a pestilence 
which was already preying upon its vitality. 

la one daas of men the vague notions of interference with 
libeity and free agency were but the welcome allies of 
intetest ind inclination. Another class, more or perhaps 
wholly disinterested, felt their influence without analyzing 
then feelings. In portions of both these classes th^e obscure 
perceptions of important truths were the occasions of that 
bravado spirit which induced those under its influence to 
drink, that they might satisfy themselves or convince others 
that they really were independent, but which conclusively 
proved that they had no self-reliance, nor any true dignity 
of character. 

To those who seriously reflected upon the subject, it must 
have become apparent that individual liberty is of necessity 
modified by the conditions of society, and that the real 
question was, whether they would be more useful by becom- 
ing members of the association ; and if a submission to its 
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requirements, being still a voltiiitary yielding to the eonvic- 
tions of duty, would not lessen tlie merit of performance, or 
the gratification arisiug from it. To such considerations 
tbe national jealousy of freedom, and the individual pride of 
personality, in some measure yielded. But the great suh- 
duing argument against all these suhtle theories, vague 
speculations, deep-rooted, and in some instances perverted 
feelings, has heen the palpable practical good continually 



iety in the a 
nal designs, 
icipations of its warmest 



manifested by the progress of the socie 
and even in the extension of ita origin 

It a ea has outstripped the antic 
f nl and h predictions of its most zealous advocatea. 
ih g I has already accomplished has entirely allayed 
h f f he cautious, removed the douhts of sceptics, 
all 1 ho cavils of interested opponents. Those who 

11 pp make no pretension to any higher motive 

tlian selfishness ; and, even in some of these, better feelings 
are sometimes arousod, better motives imparted, and better 
actions induced. 

At the time of the formation of the society, and for some 
years after, the principal object and hope of its members 
appear to have been, to preserve the temperate, and, pei'hapa, 
reclaim some of those who had just passed within the outer 
verge of the fatal whirlpool. In a report, so late as 1831, 
they expressly say, " No sooner is a person brought within 
the power of intoxicating liquors, than he seems to be proof 
against the influence of all the means of reformation. If at 
any time the truth gains access to his mind, and impresses 
his heart, by a few draughts of the fatal poison the impres- 
sion is almost sure to be effaced. Hence, the notorious and 
alarming fact, that a person addicted to this vice is seldom 
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renewed in the temper of his mind, or even reformed as to 
his outward character." 

Still, what they proposed was in itself a magnificent un- 
dertaliing, and one which might then well bound their 
utmost hope. To arrest the evil where it was, and thus, in 
one generation, free the earth from this great scourge, was 
then, to all appearance, a work so vast as to appal any but 
heroic minds. They expected but to stand between the dead 
and the living, and that the plague wouW be stayed. But 
tho incense which arose from the sacrifices, by which they 
consecrated themselves to the cause of humanity, had even 
more efficacy than that which Aaron took from the altar. 
It not only preserved the living, but it reclaimed the dead. 
Little room, indeed, was there for the members of the society 
to hope for such a result, when they commenced their ardu- 
ous work. Then, by many sober and well-meaning persons, 
they were deemed wild or visionary enthusiasts, who might 
possibly do some good, but wouM never materially afiect 
the deep-rooted evils of society. But some of the seed fell 
on better ground, and sprang up in pure thought, lofty pur- 
pose, and energetic action; and, on these vigorous germs, 
the blossoms of hope matured to a rational enthusiasm. 
And when was enthusiasm in a good cause successfully and 
permanently rraisted ? Tho annals of our race afford few 
such instances. And what in a good cause will it not 
accomplish? Witness its astonishing effects in the cause of 
temperance ! Let the association of reformed inebriates 
reply. For them the voice of enthusiasm carried the cheer- 
ing promises of hope to the lowest depths of degradation 
and despair ; the offcasts of society and the self-abandoned 
gathered a new inspiration and awoke to a new life. 
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It is heie that tho m i il ^laadeiir of tlie teuipefmce 
entei prise is minitested in its full splendoi 

Thus to uupait fiesh feeling and noble sentiment to a 
fellow being so totally crushed and despisei to rekindle 
in him i new serse of the majesty of hjs natuie to 
exalt h m with iiesh lopes to pUnt an ispiimg energy n 
his bosom ^nd citimulato him «ith a ne v amMtion to e 
stoie to h m the pure ind gentle aSeLtiona and -iOLiil infl i 
encca to lef'iU to hia mini the sen e tf the beautiful to 
reopen to his «oul the d\enues of leligion and joui upcn 
hia tiouHed spnit the cansolationa of piety — la the ^lanl 
est achievement of human ty lo witoe-*smg its ai-com 
pi al ment we eannjt but feel that we piitake on earth of 
that joy which m huavon 18 gieitei ovei one smnei that 
repeiitetb than o^er n nety an] nine jnat peiaons 

Well may the =ioc ety which has been the instiument in 
th s gloiious woik aiy Wo novei know what we mar lo 
b^ wise united andperseier ngeflcits in agjodcause until 
wetiy 

An m^estgation ot the aita cf then success might 
elicit some useful truths 

W hat strikes us as % prominent one is the disinterested 
desire of doing good which actuated tlio membeiB a d 
formed the basis of the liberality ani freedom fiom pitty 
and sectarian piejudicea whir*h have maiked then piogies'^ 

Honest diffeienees of opinion have ariaen imon^, them 
but being honest the discussions the\ provokel had truth 
for their oily object and have been beneficial as aie all 
discussions upon ital (|ieationa when fiee fiom selfish 
ncas and by tiy They en^i ifted no ajecuht ve piallems 
u[on then oiiginal design and made no mysteij of tho 
me-ans of doing good They trusted to every man to select 
29 
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his own mode, merely aiding him with knowledge, and en- 
couraging him by word and example. 

Let narrow reformers tako from them a lesson, and learn, 
by separating union from authority and its dogmas, to ma.ke 
it a means of calling out free individual action. The mighty 
torrent, with all its force and grandeur of movement, does 
very little to fertilize the soil, compared with its elements, 
when diffused in rain and dew. Let each drop nurture 
a spear of grass, or refresh a flower, and the whole earth 
will he covered with verdure and beauty. Thus beau- 
tiful is individual moral action, and thus on every field has 
temperance ahed its refreshing dew- Where is the abode 
of that man who cannot see its beneficial effects around' 
him ? In every part of our country the dwellings' of the 
poor (if that term can with propriety be applied to any class 
where all have such plenty) have assumed a style of com- 
fort; the grounds about them are better cultivated. The 
garden manifests the husband's careful provision for his 
family; the wife finds time to indulge the innocent and 
elevating luxury of taste, in the cultivation of shrubs and 
flowers ; their children are seen decently clad, in fiolicksome 
mood, going to and from the village schools. An air of con- 
tent brightens every countenance ; hope, and cheerfulness, 
and social intercourse, lighten their week-day toil ; and, 
when the Sabbath brings its season of rest, and its hallow- 
ing impressions, they flock with grateful hearts to the 
numerous sanctuaries for the worship of God, and there per- 
form their part in appropriate solemnities. How different 
from the scenes so common among the same class but a few 
years ago ! Then their families wore often, from the mere 
want of decent clothing, debarred the advantages of society, 
and of literary and religious instruction. Intemperance 
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banialied peace and comfort from their dreary homes. Ap- 
proaching their miserable abodea, you might often hear the 
sounds of maddened revelry, or of brutal anci excited pas- 
Biona in harsh discord, drowning the plaint of wife and chihi ; 
or, entering the hut, you would there witness, in all its inte- 
rior arrangements, the evidences of squalid poverty and 
destitution, and on the countenances of ita inmates, the un- 
changing expression of hopeless woe. Perhaps, too, we 
might there sometimes recognize in her, who now mingled 
the tears of bitterness and sorrow with the milk which nur- 
tured the infant at her breast, the altered features of one, 
whom, but a few years before, we had seen in tlie buoyancy 
of youth, when her cheek was blooming with health and ani- 
mation, and her eye brightened with hope and intelligence, 
while a maidenly pride manifested itself in personal decora- 
tion, and imparted grace to her agile step, now sunk in 
cfespondeney, the very wreck of her former self; her cheeks 
sunken and pale with care and want ; her eye dimmed by 
anguish and despair, and her pride crushed even to abject- 
ness, by cruel disappointment and her ho^ieless fate. You 
have already anticipated her history. He, to whose plighted 
troth she h^d trusted, bad become the victim of intenjper- 
ance. She had long continued to hope, but despondency 
W^as now legibly marked upon her brow, and her gentle 
spirit, subdued and broken, seemed to have no tie to earth, 
except in those who claimed from her a mother's care. Yet 
amid such scenes were sometimes exhibited the noblest 
qualities which exalt our race. Here did woman put forth 
all the power of gentleness, and all the force of principle ; 
and, sadly defaced and mutilated as humanity was, she still, 
by a steadfast adherence to her high nature, presented some 
of its best features in all their original beauty. Hero she 
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manifested her faithful devotion, her calm fortitude, her 
patient endurance ; and, with no friendly hand to aid, no 
approving eye to encourage, no aympathetio voice to cheer 
and enlighten her toil, — nith no high hope to inspire her 
arduous efforts, and no solace but her pietj, — she yet, with 
a nohle spirit, sustained herself amid all the hardships and 
privations of her lot, and still strove to fulfil all the duties 
of her station. And nobly did she perform those of wife 
and mother. Often, in calm remonstrance, would she urge 
upon the cause of her misfortunes, the degradation he was 
bringing upon himself and family, and, with throbbing breiist ■ 
and tearful eyes, beseech him to avert from them a fate 
which was fast destroying all the present happiness and 
future promises of life. And then, won by her gentle per- 
suasions, and looking upon his children, clad in comfort, 
and still made happy by her care, he made those resolves 
and promises which glaildened her heart, and brought hope 
again to her despairing bosom. And this hope brightened 
with that change in his life which she fondly trusted would 
he permanent. Alas! it was but a short reprieve. He 
waa again absent from hia home. The setting sun and suc- 
ceeding twilight had not witnessed his return. Tlie anxious 
wife felt that all her hopes were hanging upon that hour. 
Overcoming the timidity of her nature, she ventured to the 
scene of his former revels. Her fears were but too fully 
realized. He, who with hallowed rite had promised to 
protect and cherish her till death dissolved the aacred tie, 
was before her in a state too torpid to be roused, even by 
the unseemly and unmanly jeers her appearance called 
forth from his comrades. By him her frantic entreaties 
were met only with the dull, stupid stare of mental inanity, 
and by others with contumely. From this trying scene she 
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retired with feelings, which words cannot express, and imag- 
ination but feebly depict. Hope now fled from her bosom, 
but the great principle of duty remained. A mother's love 
still animated her, and though her physical powera were 
tasked to a state of exhaustion, yet often, as she divided 
among her children the scanty earnings of her unremitted 
toil, did she impress on their tender minds the principles of 
virtue, and endeavor to inspire them with religious faith and 
reverence. 

Her trials, her fortitude, and her virtues, are written in 
no earthly history, hut they are recorded in heaven. Her 
heroic deeds have had no poet, but they have not died. 
They live in the memory of many a virtuous daughter, inher- 
iting her maternal worth. They inspire the breast of many 
a worthy son, whose amen to his mother's tearful prayer for 
his preservation was a firm resolve never to drink from the 
fatal howl. Some of these are now ornaments of this socie- 
ty, and to them is due a full share of the glory of its suc- 
cess. They were eminently fitted to take part in the vital 
concerns of the association, and brought with them much 
of that patient zeal, praetical activity, sturdy endurance, 
and sympathy for the sufferers, so essential to success in the 
ea ly st ges ot ts ciree At the fi es de alta s of the r 
early hon e-s tl ey h d vowed eter al ennuty to ntempei 
nnce An 1 t n y feelle desc pt on of thdt 1 on e has 
enablel you t call up mag nat on any ade u-xt concep 
t of the ton ler ar 1 st rr n^ nfiu ces wh h there 
wro ght upo the u yo 11 teel no surj se t tl e la i 
ty w th wh ch they ol eyed the fi st cill a d c me forwaid 
ready a-mel ind ea nest to do battle n tl e ^,00! c uie 
and th t n aeal and eSic ency tl y f en outs fpcd tho e 
whosp a ns ! 1 ties had been caiefuUy fostered n the lap of 
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refinement mfoimed in the halls of acieriLe md matuied 
and disciplined in scenes wheie taate elegance and libeidli 
ty lent then attiactions to the perfirmance of all the pioe 
ticil chanties of 1 te And you mty cease to wondei tint 
m the viigm soil of then unsuphisticited natuies entl « 
snim >ihose aeed IS sown from heaven stiuck deep its roat? 
and acquned a luxuiunce and vigoi which it seldom attiins 
m more cultnited minis or that undei the influeni,e of its 
mapiiation the nngifted suddenly became full of wisdom 
and energy and thitthey who befoie weie slow and rud 
of speech u>uld now in the fluent uttei'»nce of then bum 
ing thoughts and vehement feelings command fiom 1 n 
guioe ill it-f giTCes of diction and all its poweis of p r 
sua^on Ih«e ilieady endeavoied to exhibit tlough in 
tamt del neation sjnie jf the miseiy m which the fam ly 
of the drunkard is of necessity in^ohed I felt the imjo 
tcnce of any langmge at my command to expiess their suf 
fcimgs What powei then can I summon to dejict hio 
own wietchedne=!S? Foi howeiei he may blunt his aemi 
biltes and shield himself n stupor remoise will find occi 
siona to mfliot its hifter pangs and his disfi eases mil iccene 
from viitue no mitgition of their aeuteness Ha ott t 
a'^peot and his oun acts most eloquently tell hn suffering 
A^hit mental rack has so broken eveiy noble ptinciple aid 
distorted eseiy moral feeling of hia natuie that the desp u 
and want of wife and child have no powei to moie his com 
passion or to arouse his eneigies' What witheiing mfiu 
enoe has so destioyed the vitality of his mind that it gives 
signs of life orly in the convulsive noiements of ftenzy 
or madness'' What has made his life so daik a picture 
and cohered all his futuie piospeets with such dieal lutici 
pations that he seeks to shut out all thoughts of pi^t 
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present ind future m i guilty ileliiuim or anniliiliting 
istupoi ' By whit Jiitensity of agony ha^e the 'ttiongenei- 
gits ot tlio soul been ctushed, every neive and fibie wiung, 
and the whole man wilted rived, and shtttered m delirnim 
ijeftUTj-^/ W hat subtle fiend, in his akhemical aeaich t>r 
sublimated toituiea, invented mania a jiotu ^ y\ hit mili 
Clous and remoraeleas demon summona before \ii'i MtAxca 
the dieadful phantasms, whiob i^nng from him such shiieks 
of horror, oi fix on his countenance such diabolital con 
toitioiis' 

And has huma,nity no power to =(i\e him fiom the«e infu- 
riate "pints of dukneas' AUa' the hell he suffers ism 
hi-* own breast He has made it a poition of himself Yet, 
c\en at this desperdte stage has the evil been aiiested and 
the victim lestored to the rant of a moi il being elevated 
to self respect and mide a useful citizen The difficulty of 
refoiming such men was, la I ha^o before obsened fully 
appreciated by the early membei's of the temperance aasoci- 
atifiia This difficulty in part grew Jut of tint pioitration 
ot then monl eneigiea the complete paralyaia of the pow- 
eis of the will which 13 caused by intempeiance It vi not 
sufficient that you make the drunkard willing Hia will, if 
he cin be said to ha^e any is tlie flive of hia appetite, and 
haa littie or no cflicacy against it Hence it is that his 
reclamation peculiaily lequiies a austaming powei from 
uiihout himself He needs to be warned against temptation, 
and to be aided by others m a self-restraint foi which hia 
own weikeued energies are insufficient He muut be 
encouraged to regaid himself and to hope for the regard of 
others Society must give him an ojportunity of being 
useful and respectable 

Until recently such means were not lesottel to The 
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drunkard was looted upon as an incurable leper, cut off from 
the sympathy and companionship of his fellow-men, an 
object of universal aversion and disgust. Hence it was that 
80 very few were reclaimed. Their own palsied faculties 
niade but feeble efforts, and these were repelled by the scorn 
or contempt of the world. The energy of the will reestab- 
lished, and a sense of self-respect and of ability for useful- 
ness confirmed, the reformed inebriate is well fitted for 
further moral improvement. In rising from so low a depth, 
he has gained the great idea of moral progress ; and the 
energy which he hag put forth in his redemption has taught 
him the benefit of moral effort ; and moral effort, with a view 
to moral improvement, embraces the whole science of moral 
culture. 

Though the temperance association has done so much to 
relieve the physical distress of the drunkard, and those 
dependent upon him, and in reclaiming his moral nature, it 
is by no means to them alone that the benefit of its efforts 
has been confined. It has been the means of bringing into 
salutary connection men of all stations and grades in society, 
of all sects in religion, and of all parties in politics. It has 
united them by the ties of a common object. They have 
met each other with honest purpMea of mutual aid, and good 
and liberal feeling has been the natural result of pure and 
elevnted motnea They ba'ie thus become better acquainted 
^sith e'i^h other, and learned that these artificial divisions, 
accidental differences, and theoretical or verba! distinctions, 
have little infiuence on the real characters and practical 
tendencies of men This has softened the asperities of pai'ty 
and sectaiian pieiudifes, and made men not only appear 
btttei to each other, but caubcd an absolute improvement in 
their characters 
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The sncictjhis ala} eontnhutu,! moie thin iny other 
means to liuig the gicdt mass of men intoactnitj upon 
that moial stige wheie befoie theie weie only a few 
peifoimeiB The evil to be lemedied wis at eveiy man s 
dooi and affoided to al! an opportunity of being useful 
m eiadicating it Many a man who until diousel 
by its efforts had selUm extended Ill's benevolence m 
thought or action much beyond his own thie'^hold or 
indulged any idea of heing useful to the woild exeejt 
in hjs busineiB oci.upations nor jerhaps looked upon 
diunkartla with any highei feeling than thit of thank 
fulness to &ol thit he wis not like unto them now 
awoke fiom hia lethirgy and begin to exeit himself 
for then impiovement lie 'toon witntosed the effects of 
hia efftrta and fuutii in himself cipibilties foi good of 
whioh till then he had been ignoiant With this dis 
coveiy he felt a new mspiiation Hia heart jjlowed ^ith 
philanthropy He acted with eneigy in I kindling with 
puiQ and ele^atfcd fueling apoke with a fervji iihich 
lighted the flime of humanity in other bi easts and with 
every effoit he felt himself glow stiongei and eveij good 
action but made him the moie rcidy foi motbei an) 
from this fcnoi md this active benevjlerci' he leamel 
the vilue of jure motives and 6tted himself for the 
highest duties In this we lealize a beautiful tiuth which 
the illustrious Channing h^ emho lied m the simj le 
expression We catch viitue fium ouiselves as well as 
fiom othcis ■* 

Ihc illu^tiious C banning ' — since the last ini iver iiy 

* This apothegm is from a 
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tliia society has lost in him one of ita warmest friends and 
ablest supporters ! With it, all the high interests of hu- 
manity deplore his loss. 

If I felt competent to the work, it would be a grateful 
task here to offer to his memory the mingled tribute of 
public regard and individual affection and reverence. But 

I shrink Irom it, under the conviction that this hallowed 
ground would be desecrated by my uninspired intrusion 
upon it. Yet in humble phrase may I speak to you of the 
irreparable loss we have sustained; for, to my mind, noth- 
ing has been said — in my apprehension nothing can be said 
— which conveys a fuller idea of the magnitude of that loss, 
than the mere announcement of it. ' Nothing has ever ena- 
bled me better to realiae it, than the simple expression, 
" Channivg is dead." Who that knew him (and who 
that speaks our language did not know him?) but felt these 
words thrill through him, and vibrate with solemn harmony 
on chords, in the deep recesses of his soul, which till then 
had never responded to any emotion of awe or sorrow? Were 
not oui tacult es o^eijoweied by the ludlen and uncxpectLd 

II telligent,e ? D d not oui thoughts ioi the moment lose 
then hold on tlie leil tiesof sen«e and as thus entiani,ed we 
saw his sp lit ascenl to tht, minsions of the et«inal di3 we 
not lather feel that we had gamed a friend i heaven than 
that we had lost one on earth ? that the mind vihich here 
filled the infinity of our thoughts had but estondcd itself to 
that infinity which our thoughts cannot compass? The 
announcemei t of his deith was unexpected beciuae that 
whiuh in him ibsoihed out attent on seemed to be — wag — 
imnortal But as the echo of the woids which thus wrought 
upon us, came back upon the recovering sense, did we not, 
in the spirit-like return of the sound, " Channing is dead." 
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awaken to the reality that he still lived, though the vesture 
which he here wore had been returned to its native earth ? 
May we not imagine, ay, helieve, that one, who on earth was 
marked by such expansion and universality, will not, ia 
heaven, he excluded from the sphere in which he shone with 
such celestial purity and splendor? And may we not, with- 
out kreverence, suppose him now conscious of our labors in 
a cause which, while visible among us, he had so much at 
heart, and that, by the mysterious power of the higher intel- 
his spirit here mingles with us and encourages our 
But I am trespassing on ground I intended should 
be saored, and I feel that silence is the best expression of 
those ■ emotions to which words can give only such feeble 
utterance. 

In the double action of the temperance society, upon them- 
selves and upon others, which we were just considering, we 
get a glimpse of one of those beautiful combinations by 
which honest and disinterested efforts in a good cause are 
made to extend and multiply their good effects. It also 
unfolds to us one of those high and extensive bearings which 
the efforts of a few individuals may have upon the destiny 
of the nation and the world. 

The multitude of men, who have been trained fo moral 
effort in the temperance enterprise, are as a standing army, 
ready for the protection of our national morality; ready to 
resist the introduction of any new vice, to eradicate existing 
evils, and garrison the strongholds of virtue. 

The want of such protection seems now particularly needed, 
by the decline of political and commercial morality, which 
has reached a point threatening even the stability of our 
government. The temperance reformation seems to have 
come in at the very hour of our need to arrest these evila, 
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and, by iEoreasiiig the moral power, intelligence, and virtue 
among us, counteract the tendency of tbia decline to destroy 
our civil institutions. 

It is litting, then, that on this, the birthday of these insti- 
tutions, we should mingle, in our commemorations of the 
political revolution which ushered them into esiatence, some 
tribute, also, to that moral revolntion, which has done so 
much to sustain them, and to brighten the hope of their 
perpetuity. 
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